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Preface 


In the preparation of this book of readings, our aim has been to select the 
best scientific writing by social scientists, primarily from the professional 
journals. We have avoided the temptation to include popular treatments of 
social problems by journalists. The material is designed to accompany basic 
expository texts for the introductory course, though some instructors may 
wish to use it as a basic text in connection with lectures in theory. 

Out of the wealth of available articles and monographs, the decisions as to 
what to include were not often easy. We have tried in all cases to select papers 
which are either models of research procedure or substantial contributions to 
middle-range theory. In a few instances, articles combine these two features 
in a manner representative of the best scientific writing. The major considera- 
tions which guided us in our final selection were (1) pertinence of the data 
to the central theme of a given chapter, and (2) adequacy of the author’s 
interpretation for the construction of a larger theory of systematic sociology. 

For those who wish to cite particular papers from this book, it should be 
noted that most of the selections have been reduced from their original length. 
It should also be noted that we have eliminated some tabular matter and 


many of the footnotes. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Raymond W. Mack 


Evanston, Illinois 
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PART | INTRODUCTION 


1 


Sociology and Social Science 


Sociology is the scientific study of the structure of social life. Sociologists 
use the scientific method to learn how human groups are put together and 
how they function. 

All human beings have to interact with other human beings in order to 
survive. People, in other words, are social; they live in groups. The focus 
of sociology is on this socialwess, on group life. To develop generalizations 
or principles about what happens when people live in groups, the sociologist 
applies the scientific method—that is, he uses his own sense experience. He 
listens to what people are saying; he sniffs the ointment they are putting on 
their hair; he tastes the foods which they consider delicious and those which 
they reject; he feels the texture of their clothing; and, above all, he watches 
them. He notes the ways they greet one another and their rituals in parting; 
he sees the overt and the subtle ways in which they express approval and 
disapproval; he observes them at work, at worship, and at play; and he pays 
special heed to those situations in which what they really do differs from 


what they say they would do. 
But there is more to the scientific method than observation. The observer 
heard or tasted or touched or smelled; 


hat he has seen or 
rprets them. And, ideally, other ob- 


must apply logic to w 
his facts have no meaning until he inte! 
on similar information, interpret it, 


servers must use their sensè experience 


and arrive at the same conclusions. 
' Jackson Toby’s paper “Undermining the Student’s Faith in the Validity 


of Personal Experience” illustrates the hazards of relying on one’s sense 
experience without filtering the information through a logical analysis. Social 
scientists are often unable to set up an experimental design for their work 
because our cultural values prohibit us from manipulating our fellow human 
beings in experiments as we would white mice. As a substitute for laboratory 
precision, we can use statistics to help us decide whether or not we should 
believe what our sense experience tells us. Had Toby’s students followed the 
procedures recommended by Frederick F. Stephan in “Sampling,” they 

would have been less likely to reach erroneous conclusions. $ 
Like a slide rule, a rolling pin, or any other tool, statistics can be misused. 
Numerical analysis, is not a guarantee of salvation. William Bruce Cameron’s 
The Elements of Statistical Confusion” offers valuable warnings against the 

careless misinterpretation of commonly used statistical terms. 
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Jackson Toby 


Undermining the Student's Faith in the Validity 
of Personal Experience’ 


After listening to me talk for a half-hour on research in the field of child sociali- 
zation, a freshman raised his hand to comment, “In all of my eighteen years, I never 
came across any of those things you were talking about.” The class laughed, but I 
found that other students are also unwilling to believe anything that they cannot 
confirm by their own experience. It does no good to point out that they get to meet 
in a lifetime only an insignificant proportion of the human race and that, moreover, 
a white Protestant New Yorker has little chance of knowing Southern Negroes, 
European priests, or even American farmers. Personal experience is so convincing 
that they discourse with assurance on topics about which I dare to make only the 
most tentative observations. At first I was non-plussed. Then I got an idea. If I 
could shake their confidence in the: validity of personal experience, perhaps they 
would prefer the cautious, pedestrian conclusions of social science. 

My program of subversion includes the following illustration of the limitations of 
“experience”: I ask the class whether anyone has noticed, in traveling by bus or 
streetcar, that there are more public conveyances going by in the wrong direction. 
A few students agree that this is so. “You mean that, no matter which way you wish 
to go, more buses come by going in the opposite direction?” The class begins to 
mumble that you see the same number in both directions, that it only seems there 
are more buses coming the other way. The handful of students who spoke up first 
feel trapped and hasten to disavow their original position 

“No, it is not an illusion,” I assure them, “you actually have observed more buses 
going in the wrong direction!” No matter which direction you want to go in? How 
can that be? Disbelief is writ large on their faces. “Suppose you want to travel east. 
A bus comes heading west. Do you take it?” Of cotirse not, they snort. “You wait 
five minutes more, and another bus comes heading west. Do you take it?” No. 

How many buses do you see heading west that day?” It depends on how long it 


takes for my bus to come, “As many as five?” Possibly. “How many do you see 
heading east?” They begin to catch on. Only one because, as soon as a bus comes 
going in my direction, I take it! 

Over the years you can accumulate quite a bit of experience testifying that 
public transportation companies are engaged in a conspiracy to frustrate ‘your travel 
plans. Of course, it is neither the bus company nor a malevolent deity. You observe 
ee goings of buses while waiting for one, and this biases your con- 
a S. en buses go by in the wrong direction, you may fume, curse the bus 

mpany, or spend your time counting them. But no matter how many there are, 
you do not board any of them. Let one bus come on your side of the street, and 
you get on. This is your mistake. If you want to prove to yourself that paranoid 
conclusions are unjustified, you have to restrain the impulse to get someplace. 
Station yourself at the bus stop at 6 a.m. and stay there until sunset, counting the 
buses as they go by in both directions. This is the only scientific way to mobilize 
the testimony of experience on this problem.” 

So far, none of my students has been scientist enough to accept my challenge, 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1955, 20:717-718. By permission. 
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Frederick F. Stephan 
Da oo a 


Sampling K 


All sampling problems stem from the limitations that are imposed on observation. 
If one could observe directly all that one needs to know, there would be no occasion 
to make inferences about what has not been observed or to generalize one’s knowl- 
edge. Science would merely be a systematic record of data, condensed, perhaps, by 
some convenient shorthand but never stretched over any void or extended into 
areas of ignorance. Of course, all the future, and most of the past and present is 
beyond the reach of direct observation. Generalization from limited observations 
is the rule, not the exception. Observation of a subject in a laboratory experiment 
and clinical examination of an individual are sampling operations in as fundamental 
a sense as are attitude testing or opinion surveying. When one studies a “unique 
case” or an organic system of interaction, the totality is perceived by the observer 
in terms of a set of partial and particular observations that fall short of complete 
knowledge and must be extended to processes of inference if they are to be more 
than historical facts. . . . 

In studying a process of communication or some other complex system of human 
behavior and interaction, one is compelled to distribute one’s efforts either evenly 
but thinly over the whole or more intensively over certain parts to the neglect of 
others. The most effective distribution will be different from one situation to another, 
The interrelationships that bind the parts into a system may likewise be observed 
through a selected set of parts or more superficially over the whole system. An 
anthropologist studies a culture, a language, or an institution through selected 
informants as well as by direct observation of some instances of behavior. A social 
psychologist can interview individuals or observe groups or do both. In any case, 
there is a sampling of individual and group expressions for the purpose of inferring 
the structure and functioning of the system. 


There is no “best” method of sampling that can be followed blindly in all 
instances. The most effective sampling methods are those that are designed spe- 
cifically to fit the situation in which they are to be used. They are based on the 
general theory of sampling derived from mathematical statistics and economic 
theory, and they take advantage of what is known in advance about the population, 
system of interaction, or process that is to be sampled. They are designed to achieve 
the specific purposes of the study as effectively as is possible under the limitations 
set by the funds, personnel time, and other resources that are available. In a word, 
they are tailored to fit the circumstances. In this respect they are like a manu- 
facturing process that is engineered in terms of specifications set by the consumer 
and the technical equipment and cost relations of the plant. For simple jobs no 
elaborate planning is necessary; for some products thousands of dollars of prepara- 
tory work will be devoted to setting up the operation in order to produce the best 
results, taking into account many possibilities and considerations, 


TWO RULES FOR THE AMATEUR SAMPLER 


It would be a mistake to confine the discussion of sampling to the larger surveys, 


1From American Journal of Sociology, 1950, 55:371-375. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press. 
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especially those nation-wide 
public interest in sampling 
For each such survey there 
scale, geographically and financially. They may be more intensi 


y, without any information about the population to be 
e resources that can be devoted to sampling, then one must neces- 
sarily sacrifice the advantages that come from fitting the sampling rule to the 
particular case, Hence, the answer could be, “Yes. You can have two choices.” 

Rule A is: Follow your common sense and select people by what seems to you 
to be a good way to get a group similar to the entire group in which you are 
interested. Test it with every convenient set of data you can obtain. Then be 
prudent in handling the results of your study, for you may be far off the beam 
without knowing it. As the airplane pilots say, you are “flying by the seat of your 
pants.” With good luck you may not be too far off too often. If other phases of the 
study are correspondingly* uncertain and not under full control, you are probably 
not adding a great deal to the total risks you are taking. If you are badly wrong, 
perhaps later experience, bitter though it may be, will set you right. If you are 
tight, you have saved yourself a bit of trouble. This is the way you handle many 


other kinds of problems that you encounter, so perhaps you might as well do your 
sampling by the same rule-of-thumb method. 


Rule B is for those wh 
may be less likely to m 
studies, but, like the tortoise, the 
Rule B counsels: (1) Pin down 


ation on 
followed 
Se every oppor- 


a ae 
7 


o 
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tunity to check the sample with other dependable data. Possibly add certain ques- 
tions to the study for this purpose. (6) Record and report your methods and 
deviations adequately so that others can repeat them or form a somewhat inde- 
pendent appraisal of the sample. i 

So much for Rules A and B. Sometimes they will work quite well. At other times 
the results will not be satisfactory unless greater care is taken with the sampling. 
This can be done in several ways. First, one can learn something more about 
sampling from the reports of previous surveys, though most reports offer little in 
the way of useful tests of sampling methods, and from technical publications in 
statistics and related fields. Second, one can get help from advisers who have devel- 
oped expertness in research methods. Finally, one may seek to develop new methods 
appropriate for his own situation by his own ingenuity and experimentation. How 
much time and effort one gives to sampling should be determined by the general 
strategy of his research plans, seeking the most effective use of his resources and 
the greatest yield of results. In many small or casual studies very little benefit may 
result from improvement of the sampling procedure, but in larger and more impor- 
tant studies, there are great opportunities to attain a degree of accuracy with a 
well-designed and well-executed sample that cannot be attained by the crude 
sampling, no matter how large the cruder sample may be. Hence, these amateur 
rules should only be followed when the circumstances do not warrant a more 


technical treatment of the sampling problems. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 

The technical problems of a major sampling operation are too comple for detailed 
discussion in this paper. It is important that their general nature be widely known 
among those who produce or receive the results of research. Hence, a brief and 
simplified description of the principal kinds of technical problems is in order. 

The first problem is that of the initial specifications, It is necessary to formulate 
rather specifically the purposes that are to be served by the sampling operation: 
the population of persons or other units of observation that are to be sampled; the 
variables that are to be observed; the accuracy of measurement that can be attained; 
the degree of accuracy required in the results; the resources that are available; 
and the other principal factors that will restrict the procedure and determine its 
suitability. If these conditions are vague, then there will be little basis for design- 
ing, or even for choosing, a particular sampling plan as better than other possible 
plans. If they are quite definite, they may establish automatically the general pro- 
cedure or over-all plan for the sampling operation, leaving only the details to be 
determined. . 

A second problem is that of design. Within the limits set by the initial specifica- 
tions one must shape up a general plan or a series of alternative plans to form a 
basis for organizing and solving the other technical problems. These plans will set 
forth the procedures by which the sample will be selected and the observations or 
interviews actually obtained for the sample. They may well proceed through to a 
trial run on the procedures that will be used to analyze the data and even to pre- 
tests, preliminary surveys, or preparatory runs of experiments. Concurrently or 
following this phase of designing, the more particular problems will be studied and 
solved, leading, finally, to the preparation of a complete plan of procedure with the 


necessary instructions and materials for its execution. 


A third problem is that of costs and resources. In the simplest case the only cost 
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learn that the results of sampling are just as trustworthy as other information if 
one takes account in each instance of the degree of accuracy that has been attained. 


William Bruce Cameron 


The Elements of Statistical Confusion, Or: 
What Does the Mean Mean?’ 


Scientific writers assure us that mathematics is rapidly becoming the language of 
all the sciences. In my own field, sociology, a casual survey of the journals shows 
that it already competes strongly with sociologese, which is an argot singularly 
difficult to displace. In any field which strives for impartiality and objectivity in 
its descriptions of nature, the cool and dispassionate language of numbers has its 
appeals, but statistics, that promising young daughter of mathematics, is constantly 
threatened with seductions into easy virtue hardly matched since the Perils of 
Pauline. 

The basic value and potential fault of numbers is that they are remote from 
reality, abstract, and aloof from the loose qualitative differences which immediately 
impinge upon our Senses. Numerous selections, generalizations, and discriminations 
take place before any aspect of sense experience can be reduced to a number, and 
most of the time we are hardly aware of these abstractions even as we make them. 
The simplest and most basic statistical operation is counting, which means that we 
can identify something clearly enough that we can recognize it when we meet it 
again, and keep track of the number of such events which occur. This sounds simple 
enough until we actually try to count objects, such as, let us say, students in various 
colleges in the university. It is easy enough to simply count everyone who enrolls, 
but deans, board members, and newspaper reporters want to know how many there 
are in various divisions. Suppose a student is finishing his undergraduate work and 
taking a few graduate courses as well. Is he one undergraduate, one graduate, or 
one of each? If someone takes a single course in evening college, is he then one 
evening student, or only one-fifth of a student? (Remember, we are trying to keep 
our private passions out of this description! ) How many times he should be counted 
obviously depends on what it is we are trying to count, and for administrative 
purposes it may be best to count his appearance in each of these divisions; but 
unfortunately, any public listing of 5000 appearances is very likely to be interpreted 
as 5000 skinsful of student body, whereas we might find only 3000 epidermal units, 
or if you prefer clichés, 3000 noses. Equally obvious, 100 evening college students 
taking one two hour course each are in no meaningful way equivalent to 100 day 
students, each with a sixteen hour load. The moral is; Not everything that can be 


counted counts. 
“RATIOS, RATES AND PERCENTAGES 


If we have counted things to our satisfaction, we can express the numerical value 
of one class of objects in terms of the number of some other, as a fraction or rate or 


1From the Bulletin of the American Association of Univesity Professors, 1957, 43:33-39, By 


Permission, 
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ratio (e.g., one teacher to each twenty-five students). The meaning of this, of course, 
depends first of all on how we counted teachers and students, To avoid argument 
with academics, we might better redefine our units as people who meet classes, and 
enrollees. Also we must remind ourselves that the real persons do not necessarily, 
if indeed ever, confront each other in the frequencies the ratio suggests. The ratio 
is merely a casual guess as to the most likely arrangement to expect by chance, 
and contrary to the opinion of some people, academic affairs rarely proceed entirely 
by chance. , 
One of the most useful modifications of the ratio is a statement of relationships 
in percentage, or a ratio standardized to a base of one hundred. A minimum of four 
mathematical operations have been performed to obtain a percentage: two classes 
of events have been counted, the frequency of one has been divided into the fre- 
quency of the other, and the result multiplied by one hundred, Considered in this 
way, it is obvious that there is plenty of room for simple errors, but the simplest 
of all is the bland acceptance of the end figure as a kind of real object having a 


life of its own. In other words, people tend to treat percentages like match sticks, 
or houses, or dollar bills, rather than high-powered abstractions. 


A parable: A teacher took a job as instructor at X college, and the second year 
he received a raise of ten per cent. The third year enrollment fell off, and the college 
was forced to cut everyone's salary ten per cent. “Oh well,” he said philosophically, 
“easy come, easy go. I'm right back where I started.” Not if he was a math teacher, 
he didn’t! If this example trapped you, figure it out on paper with a starting salary 
for the instructor of, say $30,000, which is just as realistic as thinking that ten per 
cent equals ten per cent, if youvhave not first made certain that the two percentages 
are computed from the same, and reasonable, base. Even comparing figures as per- 
centages of the same base is misleading if the base figure is not understandably 
related. . . . The sober, unhappy point is that both of these two kinds of errors 
are offered constantly in newspapers, journals, speeches, and elsewhere, and often 
the author blandly omits’ any definition of the base whatsoever, viz: “Things are 
looking better, Business volume is up ten per cent!” 


Moral; 400 per cent is better in baseball than in taxes, 


AVERAGES 
Our Society has so often eulo 


Statistician would conclude that 
every day 


using aver; 
yet they develop a kin 


writes “mean” they automatically transl 
meaningless. i 

To'be sure, the sophisticated . . . have learned that “average” includes medians 
and modes, and many even know that for some reason salaries are better discussed 
in terms of the median . . . , but very few people have learned that there are times 
when you should not “take an average” at all. Most of us go ahead and take ’em 
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on general principles, just like Grandpa took physic. Of course, when Grandpa had 
appendicitis, the physic killed him. You can’t go against nature (or God) that way. 
But nature (or God) is less prompt in punishing statistical errors, with the result 
that many folks develop a real talent for sin. 

Moral: “How mean can you get?” 

. CORRELATION 

This is one of the handiest devices yet devised, and correspondingly, one of the 
least understood. Unless you have had a course in statistics, you probably do not 
know the formulas for this one, which may be just as well, considering how many 
people take means, and how popular a catch-word correlation has become. Most 
people think it is a high-powered word for cause. Actually, it is not. In fact, “it” 
is not anything, because “it” is a “they.” While correlation customarily refers to 
Pearsonian 7 (because this is an easy formula for people with easy consciences) 
there are numerous ways of computing correlations, each with subtly NAN 
meanings, but all with one thing in common: correlations are simply mathematical 
statements about the degree to which some varying things tend (or don’t tend) to 
vary together. J. S. Mill painstakingly explained, a long time ago, that even when 
causes were somehow involved, you could not safely infer that one of the variables 
in the correlation was causing the other; but Mill is out of fashion these days, and 
correlations are popular. Perhaps a good example of spurious causal reasoning might 
be the very high positive correlation between the number of arms and the number of 
legs in most human populations, which clearly proves what I have claimed all along, 


that arms cause legs. 
There is no point in the math-fearing layman’s even trying to grasp when and 


how to use the various correlation formulas. You simply must study some mathe- 
matics to gain even a hint of the restrictions, because the restrictions grow in part 
out of the kind of data with which you deal, and in part out of the mathematical 
assumptions you make in trying to get the job done. If the mathematical assump- 


tions are not met reasonably well by the data (and they almost never are!), the 


resulting statement about relationships among the data is in greater or lesser part 
grounds for libel. But data, like nature and God, are slow to respond to statistical 


calumny; so let us only seek to protect the reader. 

Two other forms of correlation are beginning to appear in public, with their own 
characteristic misinterpretations. These are multiple and partial correlation. 

If correlation means the mathematical relation between two sets of variables, then 
multiple correlation means relationships between three sets or more. Fair enough? 
This is especially handy when trying to describe a complex set of interactions, such 
as rush hour traffic or the stock market, or many human behaviors in which 
opposing and cooperating forces are working, pushing and shoving, not working in 
any clearcut simple direction, but nonetheless producing some kind of result. The 
“feel” most people have for correlation carries over into multiple correlation, with 
probably not much greater inaccuracy. Fhstead of feeling one thing affecting another, 
they can go on feeling several things affecting another. 

The real fun comes. with partials. Multiples are confusing “because of” (or 
correlated strongly with) the fact that they describe complex situations. Partials 
are confusing because with them we symbolically do what we can’t do in actual 
practice (but would love to!): we simplify the situation by making everything 
hold still except the one thing we wish to examine. An 

“Now,” says the layman, “you're getting somewhere. I knew there was a simple 
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answer to all this if you’d just produce it. What was that partial correlation for 
income and juvenile delinquency again?” Alas, we are worse off than before, because 
with multiple correlation we convinced him the problem was complicated (although 
not for exactly the reasons he supposed); but: now we have inadvertently proven 
to him that it is all very simple, and that all effects may be understood in terms of 
simple, discrete causes. If I become inarticulate here, it is because in my town a 
layman (nice average sort of man) published a statement in which he said income 
had virtually no elation to juvenile delinquency, and cheerfully cited a partial 
correlation to prove it. i 

What he did not know, and I failed to explain to him, was that partials rule out 
the joint effects of several variables mathematically, although these effects may be 
present and important empirically. For example (and here my analogies really 
strain their mathematical bonds! ), in samples of water, the multiple correlation 
between hydrogen and oxygen and the phenomenon called wetness is high. The 
partial correlation for hydrogen and wetness, holding oxygen constant, is near zero. 
The same goes for the partial between oxygen and wetness, with hydrogen held 
constant. At this point I hope the readers bellow in a chorus, “You idiot, it takes 
both hydrogen and oxygen together to produce water!” Amen, and it probably takes 
low income, broken homes, blighted residential property, and a host of other things, 
all intricately intertwined, to produce juvenile delinquency. To say that the partial 
correlation with low income, all other factors held mathematically constant, is near 
zero, does not mean we can forget it in real life. It more probably means that this 
one factor is the constant companion of all the rest. 

Clearer illustration of multiple and partial correlation may be seen in the State 
Fair mince pie, to which each member of the family surreptitiously added brandy. 
Each did just a little, but the whole effect on the judge was a lulu. To attribute 
some portion of the binge to any single person’s brandy contribution would have 
only symbolic meaning, and hardly be identifiable empirically, but it could not be 
ruled out, Camels may ultimately collapse under straws. 


CURVES, PROBABILITIES AND STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Most teachers have been exposed to the Normal Curve, usually in the form of an 


edict from the administration concerning the proper distribution of grades to hand 
out. In fact, in one institution some misguided administrator computed the per- 
centage distribution of grades for my class of six students and compared it to the 
proposed institutional curve, The curve is what you might expect to find if the 
frequencies of events ranged around some mid-point purely by chance, like the 


impact points of artillery shells fired as exactly as possible at a given target. 
The mathematical 


specifications of the curve are complicated, but the basic point 
to remember is that this is a curve of chance occurrences; in fact, some people call 
it the curve of error. If any factor, however small, consistently biases the Possi- 
bilities of events, they will not group themselves in this sort of curve, and it is sheer 
tyranny for us to insist that they should d® so. It is true that over a large number 
of cases (say ten thousand) of students taking a given test with a similar general 
background of ability and interest, the grades will approximate this sort of curve, 
But the principle on which the curve is predicated Says explicitly in fine print that 
any given small portion (sample) of those ten thousand (universe) might pile up 
at either end or in the middle, or be found scattered all over it from here to 
Hoboken. This small sample, colleague, is your class and mine, and it May not be 


"a serious study in themselves, but the co 
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just your imagination: it is perfectly possible, statistically, that they really are 


all F’s this year! Another year they may be all A’s. 


Moral: The normal curve will never replace the Esquire calendar. 
a beautiful and fearful thing to behold, and none but 


The theory of sampling is 
the statistical priesthood should be trusted to gaze upon it. But the laity should 
at least become pious and agree to some key points in the creed. First of all, size of 
sample is much, underline much, less important than almost everything else about 
the sample. A carefully designed sample of two hundred cases cay, tell more than 
nd. The basic problem in sampling is to 


a sloppily collected sample of two thousa: 
lly represents the whole population, or universe, from 


get a sample which faithfu : 
which it was drawn. All the elaborate machinery of sampling is set up to serve 


this purpose, and if the rules are not followed, the sample might as well not be 
drawn at all. Good sampling is neither cheap nor easy, while bad sampling is some- 
times both. The casual layman who wants to know how to make a sample is best 
advised as was the man who asked a doctor at a dance what he would advise in a 
hypothetical case of illness. You will recall that the M. D. seriously said, “I would 
advise that man to see a doctor.” The best advice before trying to draw a sample 
is to see your local statistician. Otherwise, don’t do it yourself unless you are sure 


you know how. 

Moral: A free sample may be good for a disease you don’t have. 

The question which must be answered about most information derived from 
sample surveys is: “Is this statistically significant?” What this means is: “Could 
the kind of frequencies of events we have discovered have occurred purely by 
chance?” On this kind of answer rests our confidence in the Salk vaccine, radar, 
strategy in sales campaigns, and many other kinds of events where the improve- 
ment or change we seek is not total but is nevertheless desirable. In some cases, as 
small a change as two or three per cent may be significant—that is to say, is not 
likely to have occurred merely by chance; while in others, a twenty or thirty per 
cent change may not be significant. The techniques of determining significance are 

mmon sense cautions in using them may be 


a difference that does not make a difference is not 


summed up in two statements: 
t difference between something’s being statistically 


a difference; and: there is a vas 
significant and something’s being important. 
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Social Groups and 
Social Categories 


The study of social groups is a basic concern of sociology. The present 
ae contains two papers which discuss some pertinent features of group 
ife. à 

The selection on the zoot-suiters by Ralph H. Turner and Samuel J. Surace 
shows clearly the function of social beliefs and stereotypes in providing a 
satisfactory interpretation of crowd behavior. However, one significant point 
in this paper is that certain hypotheses were not borne out by the findings. 
This is an important methodological fact. The student should not always 
expect to confirm his hypotheses. Such negative findings are part of the bag- 
gage of research work. 

The piece by Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman on membership 
in voluntary associations reveals that, as shown by a national survey and 
certain local surveys as well, such associations have a limited place in this 
country today. Yet there are noticeable differences in extent of participation. 
with respect to such factors as economic status, rural or urban residence, 
interest in public affairs, voting behavior, and support of local charities. 


Ralph H. Turner and Samuel J. Surace 


Zoot-Suiters and Mexicans: 
Symbols in Crowd Behavior’ 


er is to test a hypothesis concerning the symbols with 
tes the object of its action. The hypothesis is that 
ly unfavorable symbol, which serves 
l favorable or mitigating connota- 
y a content analysis 
-year perlo: 


The purpose of this pap 
which a hostile crowd designa 
hostile crowd behavior requires an unambiguous 
to divert crowd attention from any of the usua! 
tions surrounding the object. The hypothesis has been tested b; 
of references to the symbol “Mexican” during the ten-and-one-half 
leading up to the 1943 “zoot-suit riots” in Los Angeles and vicinity. 


1From American Journal of Sociology, 1956, 62:14-20. By permission of The University of 
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Chicago Press. 
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THEORY AND HYPOTHESIS 


The hypothesis under examination is related to two important characteristics of 
crowd behavior. First, crowd behavior is uniform behavior in a broad sense, in 


actions toward any particular object. However, the crowd is a group expressing 
one attitude, with individual Variations largely concealed, pe 

In non-crowd situations uniform behavior may be achieved by majority decision, 
acceptance of authority, or compromise of some sort. But crowd behavior is not 
mediated by such slow and deliberate procedures. Within the crowd there is a 
readiness to act uniformly in response to varied suggestions, and, until such readi- 
ness to act has spread throughout the crowd’s recruitment population, fully deyel- 
oped and widespread-acting crowd behavior is not possible. d 

The response in the community to shared symbols is crucial to this uniformity 
of action. Ordinarily, any particular symbol has varied connotations for different 
individuals and groups in the community. These varied connotations prevent uni- 
form community-wide action or at least delay it until extended processes of group 
decision-making have been carried out. But, when a given symbol has a relatively 
uniform connotation in all parts of the community, uniform group action can be 
the occasion arises. To the’ degree, then, to which any symbol 
sistent set of connotations throughout the community, only one 
general course of action toward the object will be indicated, and formation of an 


- iminais.? The legal system in 
America implicitl: C i 

suppress them, 
se inhibiting aspects 
Cease to operate. Conflict between the norms sanctioning the crowd’s 


Sonn norms inhibiting it must be resolved by the neutralization of the 
inhibiting norms, ; 


ea mammy.” The symbol “bank robber” is likely to evoke a pi 
th its generally unfavorable image. These ambiguous connotations 


ant Bic, eee cera 5 P ; 5 
represented by the ue inhibiting extreme hostile behavior against the object 
The diverse 


connotations of any symbol normally inhibit extreme behavior in 
2 CE. Literary Digest, CXVI (December 9, 1933). 
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two interrelated ways. First, the symbol evokes feelings which resist any extreme 
course of action. A parent, for example, is normally inhibited from punishing his 
child to excess, because affection for him limits the development of anger. Pity and 
admiration for courage or resolute action, or sympathy for a course of action which 
many of us might like to engage in ourselves, or charity toward human weakness 
usually moderate hostility toward violators of the mores. So long as feelings are 
mixed, actions are likely to be moderate. 

Second, the mixed connotations of the symbol place the object within the norma- 
tive order, so that the mores of fair play, due process, giving a fair hearing, etc., 
apply. Any indication that the individual under attack respects any of the social 
norms or has any of the characteristics of the in-group evokes these mores which 
block extreme action. 

On the other hand, unambiguous symbols permit immoderate behavior, since 
there is no internal conflict to restrict action. Furthermore, a symbol which repre- 
sents a person as outside the normative order will not evoke the in-group norms of 
fair play and due process. The dictum that “you must fight fire with fire” and the 
conviction that a person devoid of human decency is not entitled to be treated with 
decency and respect rule out these inhibiting norms. 

We conclude that a necessary condition for both the uniform group action and 
the unrestricted hostile behavior of the crowd is a symbol which arouses uniformly 
and exclusively unfavorable feelings toward the object under attack. However, the 
connotations of a symbol to the mass or crowd do not necessarily correspond exactly 
with the connotations to individuals. The symbol as presented in the group context 
mediates the overt expression of attitudes in terms of sanction and the focus of 
attention. The individual in whom a particular symbol evokes exclusively unfavor- 
able feelings may nevertheless be inhibited from acting according to his feelings by 
the awareness that other connotations are sanctioned in the group. Or the indi- 
vidual in whom ambivalent feelings are evoked may conceal his favorable senti- 
ments because he sees that only the unfavorable sentiments are sanctioned. He 
thereby facilitates crowd use of the symbol. Furthermore, of all the possible conno- 
tations ‘attached to a symbol, the individual at any given moment acts principally 
on the basis of those on which his attention is focused. By shielding individuals 
from attending to possibly conflicting connotations, the unambiguous public symbol 
prevents the evocation of attitudes which are normally present. Thus, without 
necessarily undergoing change, favorable individual attitudes toward the object of 
crowd attack simply remain latent. This process is one of the aspects of the so-called 
restriction of attention which characterizes the crowd. 

While unambiguous symbols are a necessary condition to full-fledged crowd 
behavior, they may also be a product of the earlier stages of crowd development. 
In some cases sudden development of a crowd is facilitated by the pre-existing 
linkage of an already unambiguous symbol to the object upon which events focus 
collective attention. But more commonly we suspect that the emergence of such a 
symbol or the stripping-away of alternative connotations takes place cumulatively 
through interaction centered on that object. In time, community-wide interaction 
about an object takes on increasingly crowd-like characteristics in gradual prepa- 
Tation for the ultimate crowd action. It is the hypothesis of this paper that overt 
hostile crowd behavior is usually preceded by a period in which the key symbol is 
Stripped of its favorable connotations until it comes to evoke unambiguously 
unfavorable feelings. 
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THE “ZOOT-SUIT RIOTS” 


Beginning on June 3, 1943, Los Angeles, California, was the scene of sporadic 
acts of violence involving principally United States naval personnel, with the sup- 
port of a sympathetic Anglo community, in opposition to members of the Mexican 
community which have come to be known as the “zoot-suit riots.” “Zooter” referred 
mainly to two characteristics, First, zoot suits consisted of long suit coats and 
trousers extremely pegged at the cuff, draped full around the knees, and termi- 
nating in deep pleats at the waist. Second, the zooters wore their hair long, full, 
and well greased. P 

During the riots many attacks and injuries were sustained by both sides. Groups 
of sailors were frequently reported to be assisted or accompanied by civilian mobs 
who “egged” them on as they roamed through downtown streets in search of victims. 
Zooters discovered on city streets were assaulted and forced to disrobe amid the 
jibes and molestations of the crowd. Streetcars and busses were stopped and 
searched, and zooters found therein were carried off into the streets and beaten. 
Cavalcades of hired taxicabs filled with sailors ranged the East Side districts of 
Los Angeles seeking, finding, and attacking zooters. Civilian gangs of East Side 
adolescents organized.similar attacks against unwary naval personnel. ‘ 

It is, of course, impossible to isolate a single incident or event and hold it respon- 
sible for the riots. Local, state, and federal authorities and numerous civic and 
national groups eventually tried to assess blame and prevent further violence. The 
most prominent charge from each side was that the other had molested its girls. 
It was reported that sailors became enraged by the rumor that zoot-suiters were 
guilty of “assaults on female relatives of servicemen.” Similarly, the claim against 
sailors was that they persisted in molesting and insulting Mexican girls. While many 
other charges were reported in the newspapers, including unsubstantiated sug- 


gestions of sabotage of the war effort, the sex charges dominated the precipitating 
context. 


METHOD 


In the absence of any direct sampling of community sentiment in the period pre- 
ceding the riots, it is assumed that the use of the symbol “Mexican” by the media 
of mass communication indicates the prevalent connotations. Any decision as to 
whether the mass media passively reflect community sentiment, whether they 
actively mold it, or whether, as we supposed, some combination of the two processes 
occurs is immaterial to the present method. Ideally we should have sampled a 
number of mass media to correct for biases in each. However, with the limited 
resources at our disposal we chose the Los Angeles Times, largest of the four major 
newspapers in the Los Angeles area. It is conservative in emphasis and tends away 
from the sensational treatment of minority issues. In the past a foremost romanti- 
cizet of Old Mexico had been a prominent member of the Times editorial staff and 
board. of directors.* 

In order to uncover trends in the connotation of the 
newspaper per month was read for the ten and one- 
until June 30, 1943. These monthly newspapers 
secutive days of the week to each month. For exam 


symbol under study, one 
half years from January, 1933, 
were selected by assigning con- 
ple, for January, 1933, the paper 
3 The zoot suit apparently developed in the East and was associated with the Negroes in 


Harlem, But in southern California Mexican youth became the recognized wearers of this garb. 
4 Harry Carr, author of Old Mother Mexico (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931). 
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Ned on the first Monday was read; for February, the paper printed on the first 
y was read. After the seven-day cycle was completed, the following months 
were assigned, respectively, the second Monday, the second Tuesday, etc. To avoid 
loading the sample with days that fell early in the first half of the month, the 
procedure was reversed for the last half of the period. Then, to secure an intensive 
picture of the critical period, consecutive daily editions were read for one month 
starting with May 20, 1943, through June 20, 1943. This covered approximately 
ten days before and after the period of violence. Any editorial, story, report, or 
letter which had reference to the Mexican community or population was sum- 
marized, recorded, and classified. The articles were placed in five basic categories: 

favorable themes, unfavorable themes, neutral mention, negative-favorable men- 
tion, and zooter theme.® 

1. Favorable: (a) Old California Theme. This is devoted to extolling the traditions and 

history of the old rancheros as the earliest California settlers. (b) Mexican Tempera- 

ment Theme. This describes the Mexican character in terms of dashing romance, 

bravery, gaiety, etc. (c) Religious Theme. This refers to the devout religious values 

of the Mexican community. (d) Mexican Culture Theme. This pays homage to 

Mexican art, dance, crafts, music, fifth of May festivities, etc. 

Unfavorable: (a) Delinquency and Crime Theme. This theme includes the specific 

mention of a law violator as “Mexican,” associating him with marihuana, sex crimes, 

knife-wielding, gang violence, etc. (b) Public Burden Theme. This attempts to show 

that Mexicans constitute a drain on relief funds and on the budgets of correctional 
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institutions. j ‘ : 
Neutral: This is a category of miscellaneous items, including reports of crimes com- 


3; 
mitted by individuals possessing obvious Mexican names but without designation of 


ethnic affiliation. 
4. Negative-Favorable: This category consists of appeals which counter or deny the 
validity of accusations against Mexicans as a group. For example: “Not all zoot-suiters 
are delinquents; their adoption by many was a bid for social recognition”; “At the 
outset zoot-suiters were limited to no specific race. . . . The fact that later on their 
numbers seemed to be predominantly Latin was in itself no indictment of that race” 


(Los Angeles Times, July 11, 1943, Part I, p. 1). < “4 
5. Zooter Theme: This theme identifies the zooter costume as “a badge of delinquency. 
Typical references were: “reat pleat boys,” “long coated gentry,” coupled with men- 
tion of “unprovoked attacks by zoot-suited youths,” “zoot-suit orgy,” etc. Crime, sex 
violence, and gang attacks were the dominant elements in this theme. Almost invari- 


ably, the zooter was identified as a Mexican by such clues as “East Side hoodlum,” 


a Mexican name, or specific ethnic designation. 

i the hypothesis of thi i hould expect a decline in 
is paper is to be supported, we should expect £ 

ine te table contexts of ra bel “Mexican.” The change should serve to pro- 

© type of symbol suggested by the hypothesis, a symbol dominated by 


unambiguously unfavorable elements. 


FINDINGS 


ase jasorati and unfavorable themes are reported alone in Tane fo: ae 
: ne-half years. The table by itself appears to negate our hypothesis, since 5. 
abe pereentae favorable themes during the period. 


ho i SE 
appreciable decline in the percentage of 
e report tended 


d the Mexican 


it was asked whether th 
ity. The 


Sin; 

n judgi 

to Judging references to be favorable or unfavorable, 

and Ke Urage (a) an increase or a decrease in social distance between the ader TD 
follow? a definition of the Mexican as an asset or a liability to the life of the 

ng is the full list of themes and subthemes. 
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TABLE 1 
FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE MENTION OF “MEXICAN” DURING THREE PERIODS 
Favorable Unfavorable Percentage 


Period Themes Themes Favorable 
January, 1933—June, 1936 ........ 27 3 90 
July, 1936—December, 1939 ...... 23 5 -82 
January, 1940—June, 1943 ........ 10 2 83 
Oaa i ores « eA ae eee 60 10 86 


Indeed, even during the last period the mentions appear predominantly favorable, 
featuring the romanticized Mexican. However, there is a striking decline in the 
total number of articles mentioning the Mexican between the second and third 
periods. Treating the articles listed as a fraction of all articles in the newspapers 
sampled and using a subminimal estimate of the total number of all articles, the 
t test reveals that such a drop in the total number of articles mentioning Mexicans 
could have occurred by chance less than twice in one hundred times. We conclude, 
then, that the decline in total favorable and unfavorable mentions of “Mexican” is 
statistically significant. 

While the hypothesis in its simplest form is unsubstantiated, the drop in both 
favorable and unfavorable themes suggests a shift away from all the traditional 
references to Mexicans, during the period prior to the riots. If it can be shown that 
an actual substitution of symbols was taking place, our hypothesis may still be 
substantiated, but in a somewhat different manner than anticipated. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION or ALL THEMES BY THREE PERIODS 
Percentage è 

y Percentage Percentage Percentage Negative- Percentage Total Total 
Period Favorable Unfavorable Neutral Favorable Zooter Percentage Number 

January, 1933—June, 1936 .. 80 9 11 0 [0] 100 34 

July, 1936—December, 1939.. 61 13 23 3 0 100 38 

January, 1940—June, 1943 .. 25 5 32 8 30 100 40 


From the distribution of all five themes reported in Table 2 it is immediately 
evident that thére has been no decline of interest in the Mexican but rather a'clear- 
cut shift of attention away from traditional references. The straightforward favor- 
able and unfavorable themes account for 89, 74, and 30 per cent of all references, 
respectively, during the three periods. This drop and the drop from 61 to 25 per 
=. favorable mentions are significant below the 1 per cent level. To determine 
whether this evidence confirms our hypothesis, we must make careful éxamination 
of the three emerging themes. 

The neutral theme shows a steady increase throughout the three periods. While 
we have cautiously designated this “neutral,” it actually consists chiefly of unfavor- 
able presentations of the object “Mexican” without overt use of the symbol “Mexi- 
can.” Thus it incorporates the unfavorable representation of Mexican, which we 
assume was quite generally recognized throughout the community, without explicit 
use of the symbol è 

Thi i : i 
Po we ye eae theme, though small in total numbers, also increased. At 
ine cere inclined to treat these as favorable themes. However, in contrast to 

e other favorable themes, this one documents the extent of negative connotation 
which is accumulating ab : 5 

g about the symbol “M n i i h 
negative connotations, th epee te, By araning paray aenn 

g » these articles acknowledge their widespread community 
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sanction. When the implicitly favorable themes of romantic Mexico and California’s 
historic past give way to defensive assertions that all Mexicans are not bad, such 
a shift can only reasonably be interpreted as a rise in unfavorable connotations. 

The most interesting shift, however, is the rise of the zoot-suit theme, which did 
not appear at all until the third period, when it accounts for 30 per cent of the 
references. Here we have the emergence of a new symbol which has no past favor- 
able connotations to lose. Unlike the symbol “Mexican,” the “zoot-suiter” symbol 
evokes no ambivalent sentiments but appears in exclusively unfavorable contexts. 
While, in fact, Mexicans were attacked indiscriminately in spite of apparel (of two 
hundred youths rounded up by the police on one occasion, very few were wear- 
ing zoot suits), the symbol “zoot-suiter” could become a basis for unambivalent 
community sentiment supporting hostile crowd behavior more easily than could 
“Mexican.” 

It is interesting to note that, when we consider only the fifteen mentions which 
appear in the first six months of 1943, ten are to zooters, three are negative- 
favorable, two are neutral, and none is the traditional favorable or unfavorable 


theme. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION oF ALL THEMES FROM May 20 To JUNE 20, 1943 
Percentage of 


Theme All Mentions* 
Favorable 0 
Unfavorable . [o] 
Neutral oaa esa 3 
Negative-favorable 23 
Zooter 74 

Total 100 


* Total number = 61. 


In Table 3 we report the results of the day-by-day analysis of the period immedi- 
ately prior to, during, and after the riots. It shows the culmination of a trend faintly 
suggested as long as seven years before the riots and clearly indicated two or three 
years in advance. The traditional favorable and unfavorable themes have vanished 
completely, and three-quarters of the references center about the zooter theme. 


From the foregoing evidence we conclude that our basic hypothesis and theory 
receive confirmation, but not exactly as anticipated. The simple expectation that 
there would be a shift in the relative preponderance of favorable and unfavorable 
contexts for the symbol “Mexican” was not borne out. But the basic hypothesis 
that an unambiguously unfavorable symbol is required as the rallying point for 
hostile crowd behavior is supported through evidence that the symbol “Mexican” 
tended to be displaced by the symbol “zoot-suiter” as the time of the riots drew 
near. 

_ The conception of the romantic Mexican and the Mexican heritage is deeply 
Ingrained in southern California tradition. The Plaza and Olvera Street in down- 
town Los Angeles, the Ramona tradition, the popularity of Mexican food, and 
Many other features serve to perpetuate it. Tt seems quite probable that its force 
was too strong to be eradicated entirely, even though it ceased to be an acceptable 
Matter of public presentation. In spite, then, of a progressive decline in public 
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presentation of the symbol in its traditional favorable contexts, @ certain ambiva- 
lence remained which prevented a simple replacement with predominantly unfavor- 
able connotations, š 

Rather, two techniques emerged for circumventing the ambivalence. One was the 
presenting of the object in an obvious manner without explicit use of the symbol. 
Thus a Mexican name, `a picture, or reference to “East Side hoodlums” was pre- 
sented in an unfavorable context. But a far more effective device was a new symbol 
whose connotations at the time were exclusively unfavorable. It provided the public 
sanction and restriction of attention essential to the development of overt crowd 
hostility. The symbol “zoot-suiter” evoked none of the imagery of the romantic 
past. It evoked only the picture of a breed of persons outside the normative order, 
devoid of morals themselves, and consequently not entitled to fair play and due 
process, Indeed, the zoot-suiter came to be regarded as such an exclusively fearful 
threat to the community that at the height of rioting the Los Angeles City Council 
seriously debated an ordinance making the wearing of zoot suits a prison offense.° 

The “zooter” symbol had a crisis character which mere unfavorable versions of 
the familiar “Mexican” symbol never approxirhated. And the “zooter” symbol was 
an omnibus, drawing together the most reprehensible elements in the old unfavor- 
able thenies, namely, sex crimes, delinquency, gang attacks, draft-dodgers, and the 
like and was, in consequence, widely applicable. 

The “zooter” symbol also supplied a tag identifying the object of attack. It could 
be used, when the old attitudes toward Mexicans were evoked, to differentiate 
Mexicans along both moral and physical lines. While the active minority were 
attacking Mexicans indiscriminately, and frequently including Negroes, the great 
sanctioning majority heard only of attacks on zoot-suiters. 

Once established, the zooter theme assured its own magnification. What pre- 
viously would have been reported as an adolescent gang attack would now be 
presented as a zoot-suit attack. Weapons found on apprehended youths were now 
interpreted as the building-up of arms collections in preparation ‘for zoot-suit vio- 
lence. In short, the “zooter” symbol was a recasting of many of the elements 
formerly present and sometimes associated with Mexicans in a new and instantly 
recognizable guise. This new association of ideas relieved the community of ambiva- 
lence and moral obligations and gave sanction to making the Mexicans the victims 
of widespread hostile crowd behavior. 


6 Los Angeles Times; June 10, 1943, Part-I, pp. 1, A. 


Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman 


SS ae 


Voluntary Association Memberships of American Adults: 


Evidence from National Sample Surveys’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Several recent studies hav. 
s have demonstrated the need for a thorough reappraisal of 
the commonly held belief that Americans are a nation of joiners . 


r uae a r investigators of the problem have had to work within serious 
imitations imposed by, the nature of their data. In some instances, the sampling 


1From American Sociological Review, 1958) 23:284-294. By permission 
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procedures available to the investigator could not provide adequate data, In other . 
instances, while the researcher was fortunate enough to have access to representa- 
tive samples, the findings relate to such circumscribed and limited universes as 
small local communities, a single metropolis, or one,social class within a particular 
city. What has been missing in the literature is evidence of the voluntary association 
memberships of Americans in general and of important sub-groups within the 
nation, derived from adequate sampling of the general population. The present 
paper provides data that partially meet this need. 

More specifically, the paper presents evidence bearing on the following problems: 
(1) the pattern of membership in voluntary associations of adult Americans in 
general, and of specific sub-groups, such as racial and religious minorities; (2) 
some correlates of membership which might be considered determinants, for 
example, socio-economic status, urban or rural residence; and (3) some of the 
correlates of membership which might be considered consequences of significance 
to theories about such functions of voluntary association membership for society 
as interest in politics, voting, and charitable activity. 


METHOD AND DATA 


Solutions of these problems are provided by secondary analysis of recent sur- 
vey data, where the universes studied often approximate the national adult popu- 
lation and where the samples have been drawn through probability designs. 
Through good fortune, a number of nationwide and local surveys conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center have contained one or more questions on 
voluntary association memberships. These items provide substantial information 
on the actual magnitude and pattern of voluntary association membership of the 
American people and of sub-groups within the general population. Secondary 
analysis of these surveys can also provide evidence about numerous sociological 
determinants of membership, which have figured in past speculative discussions 
but have seldom been supported by much empirical data, for example, the effect 
of urbanization upon membership. In addition, the surveys often contain data 
on possible determinants of membership which have rarely been treated, either 
speculatively or empirically, in past writings. Thus data are available on various 
situational factors which might facilitate or impede membership and participation, 
such as parenthood, residential mobility, travel time to work, and the like. For 
many of these latter analyses, it is necessary to consult sample surveys which 
were conducted on local rather than national populations, but here too all the 
inquiries have the merit of being based on large samples drawn by a probability 
design. Therefore, though limited to the cities or counties involved, they still 
constitute reliable evidence concerning hypotheses based on representative sam- 
pling. Finally, by secondary analysis tabulation of voluntary association member- 
ship is possible, not only by hypothesized determinants, but also by the cus- 
tomary questions asked in such surveys about attitudes, opinions, interests, 
conduct, and so on. In this manner, some empirical perspective may be obtained 
on the fundamental question of the functions of organizational membership for 
citizens in a democratic society. 

Admittedly there are serious limitations to such secondary analysis. Foremost 
among these is the reliance put upon questions not primarily designed for the 
study of voluntary association memberships. Since data on such membershi 
Were only incidental to the primary purposes of the surveys, the questionin 
this area is not as thorough as might be desired. Furthermore, the wordi 
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questions about membership varies from study to study, hence complicating the 
analysis. Nevertheless, we believe that these inherent limitations of secondary 
analysis are more than offset by the gains which have been outlined aboye. a 
The bulk of the analysis to be presented is based on two national probability 
samples of the adult, non-institutionalized population of the United States, over 
21 years of age. The first sample contains 2,809 men and women, and the second 
2,379. The studies were conducted in the years 1953 and 1955. In addition to 
the national data, findings on voluntary association membership were available 
for representative samples from NORC studies of the following localities: a large 
metropolitan area (New York metropolitan area represented by a probability 
sample of 1,053 cases drawn in 1951); a medium sized Western metropolis 
(Denver represented by a probability sample of 920 cases obtained in the spring 
of 1949); a small city and surrounding county (Findley and Hancock County, 
Ohio, represented by 535 cases drawn in May, 1952). The local findings on mag- 
nitude of membership and its social distribution are not presented in detail, al- 
though, where confirmation or contradiction occurs, some brief reference will be 


made. They will be used to examine hypotheses about particular variables, how- 
ever, which are not demonstrable on a national scale. 


FINDINGS 
Memberships of Americans 


Data from the national surveys confirm the conclusions drawn by previous 
researchers based on local studies, which showed that a sizeable group of Amer- 
icans are not members of any voluntary associations and that only a minority 
belong to more than one such organization. . . . Data from two surveys [were used], 
one of which inquired about the voluntary association membership of any member 
of the family, the other survey pertained to activities of the respondent himself. 
Calculated either way, voluntary association membership is not a major charac- 
teristic of Americans. Nearly half of the families (47 per cent) and almost two- 
thirds of the respondents (64 per cent) belong to no voluntary associations. About 
a third of the families (31 per cent) and a fifth of the respondents belong to only 
one such organization. Only about a fifth of the families (21 per cent) and a 


sixth of the respondents (16 per cent) belong to two or more organizations. These 
findings hardly warrant the impression that Americans are a nation of joiners. 


Data on the types of organizations to which Americans belong are also revealing. 
In the 1953 survey, which contained an account of organizations to which any family 
member belonged, only two (unions and fraternal or secret societies) have rela- 
tively large memberships, 23 per cent and 19 per cent respectively. Next in order 
are neighborhood-ethnic-special interest groups (8 per cent), veterans’ organiza- 
tions (7 per cent), civic organizations (5 per cent), church sponsored organizations 
(3 Per cent), youth organizations (2 per cent), and professional and learned 
Societies (2 per cent). These findings provide national perspective on the data 
recorded by former studies of local populations, such as the Detroit Area Study, 


in whi i AEDE Di 
ERE unions and fraternal organizations also accounted for more of the citizens’ 
ntary memberships than any other type of association. 


Racial and Religious Subgroups 
Kaa Figures were collected] on the i 0: 
; A $ ; em ership patterns for two types of sub 


l racial and religious. Comparison of Negro and 
white respondents shows that voluntary association membership is omie more 


» 
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characteristic of whites than Negroes. Less than half (46 per cent) of the white 
families and 63 per cent of the white respondents belong to no associations in 
contrast to 60 per cent of the Negro families and 73 per cent of the Negro adults. 
And nearly a quarter (23 per cent) of the white families belong to two or more 
organizations in contrast to only 11 per cent of the Negro families. 

Differences in rates of membership also distinguish the major religious sub- 
groups of the population. Whether measured on a family or individual basis, the 
highest rate of membership is found among the Jews. On a family basis, the next 
highest participants in voluntary associations are the Catholics (56 per cent), 
and the least active are the Protestants (51 per cent). Data on individual member- 
ships, however, are different, with a higher percentage of Protestants than Catholics 
belonging to any organizations. 

Interesting comparisons with national data on memberships of religious sub- 
groups are available from the local studies of New York City and Denver. In 
both cities the ordering of memberships agrees with the national sample on indi- 
vidual ‘memberships: the rate of membership is highest for Jews, next for Protes- 
tants and lowest for Catholics. In New York, 64 per cent of the Jewish respondents 
reported membership in at least one voluntary association, 54 per cent of the 
Protestants and 37 per cent of the Catholics. In Denver, the membership rates 
were 77 per cent for Jews, 65 per cent for Protestants and 55-per cent for Catholics. 
Tkus the Catholic membership rates in these urban settings appear lower than 
those of the Jews and Protestants, as in the 1955 national survey. 


Social Stratification and Membership 


On the local level, several studies have demonstrated a relationship between 
the social status of the respondent, as measured by a.variety of indices, and mem- 
bership in voluntary associations. These studies generally agree that there is an 
increase in the percentage of memberships in formal associations the higher the 
status of the respondents. The magnitude of the difference in membership between 
classes varies considerably, however, from study to study. For example, Kom- 
arovsky found that 60 per cent of working class men in her sample of New Yorkers 
belonged to no voluntary association in contrast to only 53 per cent of white 
collar workers. Similarly Dotson’s study of families in New Haven reported that 
70 per cent of the working class adults in his sample belonged to no organizations, 
On the other hand, Bell and Force in a study of San Francisco report that even 
in low status neighborhoods about three-quarters of the men belong to at least 
one formal group. 

Data from the national samples support the correlation between social status 
and membership, Table 1 presents data on the membership of the 1955 sample 
classified by five indices of social status: family income, education of respondent, 
interviewer’s rating of family’s level of living, occupation of head of household, 
and home ownership, Whichever index of status is used, an appreciably higher 
Percentage of persons in highér status positions belong to voluntary associations 
than do persons of lower status. For example, fully 76 per cent of the respondents 
whose family income falls below 2,000 dollars do not belong. to any organizations 
in contrast to only 48 per cent of those whose income is 7,500 dollars or more. 
Furthermore, there is an increase in the percentage of persons who belong to 
several organizations as social status increases. For example, only 7 per cent of 
the lowest income group belong to two or more associations in contrast to 30 
per cent of the highest income group. Similar findings are obtained from inspec. 
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tion of the data on education, level of living, occupation, and home ownership, 
as examination of Table 1 reveals. 


TABLE 1 
INDICES OF STRATIFICATION AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP, 1955* 


Per Cent Who Belong to: 


No One Two or No, of 
Organization Organization More Cases (100%) 
A. Income level J 
Under $2,000 76 17 7 See 
2,000-2,999 71 17 12 304 
3,000-3,999 71 18 11 379 
4,000-4,999 65 21 14 450 
- 5,000-7,499 57 22 21 524 
7,500 and over 48 22 30 328 
B. Education 
0-6 years 83 12 5 348 
7-8 years + 73 SEAT. 10 522 
9-11 years 67 20 13 495 
12 years 57 23 20 610 
1-3 years of college 46 24 30 . 232 
4 years of college or more 39 25 36 170 
C. Level of Living 
(Interviewer’s rating) 
Very low 92 7 1 125 
Below average ~ 81 14 5 580 
Average’ 61 22 17 1,318 
Above average 43 25 32 288 
Very high 18 18 64 44 
D. Occupation 
Professional 47 24 29 259 
Prop., mgrs., officials 47 24 29 294 
Farm owners 58 28 14 265 
Clerical and sales ~ 59 21 20 240 
Skilled labor 68 19 13 Ani. 
Semi-skilled labor 77 14 9 422 
Service 73 18 9 142 
Non-farm labor +79" 16 5 155 
Farm labor 87 13 0 54 
Retired, unemployed 17 il 12 35 
E. Home ownership 
Owns home 57 22 21 1,407 
Rents 75 16 9 968 


* Data exclude anion membershi 
ip. 
(Source: NORC Survey 367.) 


One set of findings warrant special mention. The pattern of voluntary associa- 
tion membership among different occupational levels indicates even less participa- 
tion among blue collar workers than had been noted in previous local studies. 
For example, from 68 to'87 per cent of the blue collar workers belong to no organ- 


izations (not counting union membership), in contrast to 59 per cent of the white 
collar workers and 47 per cent of the businessmen and professionals. The higher 
rate of voluntary association membership among businessmen and professionals is 
clearly documented by the national data, which show that 29 per cent of the 
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members of these two occupational categories belong to two or more organizations, 
in contrast with only 5 to 13 per cent of the blue collar workers. These data 
extend to the national level a relationship noted by Komarovsky in her New York 
study, namely that it is only in the business and professional classes that the 


majority is formally organized. 


Urbanization and Voluntary Association Membership 

Voluntary associations customarily have been identified as characteristic of 
the urban way of life, and membership in such associations has been assumed to 
be more common for city residents than rural people. Recent observers, however, 
have noted that the spread of urbanization in America is reducing such differences 
between city and country. Williams, for example, has noted that “Formally 
organized special-interest associations are most highly developed in urban areas, 
but have increasingly pervaded the open country as well.” Nevertheless, we have 
lacked specific information on the differential rates of voluntary association mem- 
bership of residents of various sized communities. A breakdown of national survey 
data provides considerable information on this question. 

From the 1953 national survey it is possible to determine the number of associa- 
tional affiliations of family members living in counties of varying degrees of 
urbanization, taking the size of the largest city in the county as a crude index of 
its degree of urbanism. Three types of counties can be examined: (1) highly 
urbanized counties, those with at least one city of 50,000 population or more: 
(2) moderately urbanized, with at least one city of 10,000 to 50,000 population; 
and (3) least urbanized, having no city of 10,000 or more. Examination of the 
memberships of residents of these three types of counties reveals that only 57 
per cent of the families who live in highly urbanized counties have members in 
at least one voluntary association, 53 per cent of those in moderately urbanized 
counties, and 41 per cent of those living in the least urbanized or predominantly 
rural counties. Thus some correlation appears between the degree of urbanization 
and voluntary association membership, although the difference between the most 
urban and least urban counties is not great. 

But the type of county is only a crude index of the social atmosphere within 
which the citizen lives. Within each county, for example, there are areas of-more 
and less urban nature. Therefore a finer breakdown is desirable in order to deter- 
mine more precisely the relationship between urbanism and membership in vol- 
untary associations. Table 2 presents data on membership according to urban, 
rural non-farm, and rural farm residences within each type of county. 

Several interesting findings emerge. First, it appears that, with one exception 
(rural farm residents in moderately urbanized counties) the relationship between 
urbanization of county and membership in voluntary associations persists, That is, 
more of the residents of highly urbanized counties belong to organizations than 
do persons living in similar types of neighborhoods but in less urbanized counties. 
For example, only 42 per cent of the urbanites in highly urbanized counties belong 
to no organization, in contrast with 46 per cent of the urbanites in moderately 
urbanized counties, and 54 per cent in the least urbanized. 

Secondly, within each type of county, rural farm residence is more closely 
associated with non-membership than is either rural non-farm or urban residence. 
For example, within highly urbanized counties 67 per cent of the rural farm resi- 


2 Robin Williams, American Society: A Sociological Interpretation, New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1951, pp. 467-468. À 
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TABLE 2 
URBANISM AND VOLUNTARY ÅSSOCIATION MEMRERSHIP, 1953 


Place of Residence 


Metropolitan Counties 


Per Cent (with City of Other Urbanized Primarily Rural 
of Families 50,000 or more) Counties (with Counties (Have 
Whose Members Urban Rural Rural City of 10,000-50,000) No Town of 10,000) 
Belong to: Residence Non-farm Farm Urban RF Urban RNF RF 
No organization 42 40 67 46 46 53 54 52 70 
One organization 37 2 34 28 24 21 
Two or more 
organizations Sl hn a 20 9 146 2k" TEO 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100ç> 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Cases 1,394 193 48 294 115 134 110 264 252 


(Source: NORC Survey 335.) 


dents belong to no voluntary association, in contrast to only 40 per cent of the 
tural non-farm residents and 42 per cent of the urbanites, 

Third, there is xo appreciable difference between the membership rates of urban- 
ite$ and rural non-farm residents within any type of county. This finding, in con- 
nection with the second, suggests an interesting hypothesis about the spread of 
urbanism into American suburban and rural areas, If the countryside were becom- 
ing urbanized then one might expect that rural-urban differences would be minimal 
in counties which contained large cities and maximal in counties still rural. Such 
is not the case, at least with respect to voluntary association membership. True, 
the urban pattern of membership prevails in rural non-farm areas but it does not 
extend to rural farms, Furthermore, an anomaly (requiring further substantiation) 
appears in that rural farm persons living in moderately urbanized counties resemble 
their urban and rural non-farm neighbors more than do ruralites in either highly 
urbanized or heavily rural counties. Perhaps this finding means that rural-urban 


differences in general are polarized—being greatest in both highly urban and highly 
rural counties and least in partially urbanized areas. 


Some Situational Determinants of Membership 


In this section some data from the Denver survey are examined to clarify cer- 
tain situational factors which might be presumed to affect urban participation in 
voluntary associations. Specifically, data are presented on the effect of length of 
residence in the community, length of residence at the same address, type of 
residence (for example, single family dwelling versus apartment), travel time to 
work, and family status (for example, single, married with children or without 
children). The presumed influence of such factors is illustrated by the hypothesis 
that long-time residents in the community or in the neighborhood are more likely 
to be involved in formal organizations. Or, persons living in apartments might be 
expected to participate less in voluntary associations than those living in single 
family dwellings. Persons who spend less time commuting to work, it may be 
argued, should have more time to devote to organizations and therefore should 
show a higher incidence of membership. Similarly, single men and women, who 
are unencumbered by children, might have more spare time and hence be more 
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apt to belong to voluntary groups. Table 3 presents data which fail to support 
several of these arguments. 


TABLE 3 


Some SITUATIONAL DETERMINANTS OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP: 
EVIDENCE FROM DENVER SURVEY 


Percentage of 


Each Type Who No. of 
Belong to Voluntary Cases 
Associations in Base 
A. Residential history 
Born in Denver or lived there at least 20 years 65 504 
Lived in Denver less than 20 years 62 404 
Lived in Denver at present address over 20 years 63 200 
Lived at present address for 5 to 20 years 67 346 
Lived at present address less than 5 years 60 358 
B. Residential mobility 
Moved to Denver from place of under 2,500 population 61 272 
Moved from place of 2,500 to 25,000 population 60 205 
Moved from place larger than 25,000 64 281 
C. Type of residence 
Single family house rented 57 81 
Multiple family dwelling, rented 59 165 
Apartment building, rented 60 117 
Owned, all types of dwelling 67 512 
D. Travel time to work 
45 minutes or more daily 60 81 
35-44 minutes 70 185 
30-34 minutes 64 256 
25-29 minutes 66 192 
Less than 25 minutes 57 205 
E. Family status 
Men: Not married - 66 79 
Married, no children under 18 years old 74 182 
Married, with children under 18 years old 82 162 
Women: Not'married 51 149 
Married, no children under 18 years old 53 174 
Married, with children under 18 years old 56 174 


(Source: Denver Community Survey, NORC-12B.) 


None of the residential factors shows a systematic relationship with the incidence 
of affiliation with voluntary associations. For example, persons born in Denver 
are hardly more likely to belong to voluntary associations than those who have 
arrived recently. Apartment dwellers are slightly more likely to be voluntary 
association members than persons renting houses. Commuters who spend more 
than 45 minutes getting to work are about as likely to belong to organizations as 
are those people who have to travel only 25 minutes or less. 

Only two of these situational factors—home ownership and family status— 
seem related to voluntary association membership. Home ownership as a deter- 
minant of membership, as brought out above, is related to social stratification. 
The data on family status show that married persons are more likely to be members 
of organizations than single persons; and that men and women with children 
are more likely to be members than childless couples. One might hypothesize that 
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children—and perhaps the expectation of children—draw adults into participation 
in the voluntary associations in the urban community. This finding corroborates 
_ that of Janowitz in his study of Chicago residents in which he notes that neighbor- 
-hood involvement often centers around activities connected with the rearing of 
children in a metropolis. As Janowitz remarks, on the neighborhood level, “chil- 
dren are not only the best neighbors in the community but they lead their parents 
to neighborhood community participation and orientation,” 


Civic Involvement of Voluntary Association Membership 


In this final section, data from the Denver Survey are presented which demon- 
strate psychological and behavioral differences between citizens who are members 
and those who are not members of formal organizations. Admittedly the data 
do not indicate that such differences can be attributed solely to the respondents’ 
patterns of associational membership. Clearly several factors already established 
as correlates of membership (for example, high socio-economic status, occupation, 
place of residence) may also account for differences in political interest, voting 
and charitable acts of members and non-members. The authors feel, however, that 
comparison of members and non-members without controlling these associated 
factors is proper insofar as the purpose is solely to describe the differences between 
persons who are or are not members of voluntary associations, regardless of the 
ultimate causes of such differences. Hence Table 4 presents simple comparisons 
between the formally organized and unorganized, concerning their interest in 
political topics, voting records, and contributions to charity. 


TABLE 4 


POLITICAL INTERESTS AND BEHAVIOR ASSOCIATED WITH VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP: EVIDENCE FROM DENVER Survey, 1949 


Persons Who Were 
Members of: 


No One or More 
Organizations Organizations 


A. Per cent who said they take “a great deal” of interest in: 


Presidential elections 73 Eks 
Unemployment in the U. S. 53 57 
The Denver public schools 33 50 
City planning in Denver 31 50 
Labor Relations Sy a 
The situation of Denver Negroes E 23 35 
B. Per cent who voted in each of the following elections: 
1944 Presidential 36 40 
1946 Congressional 27 36 
1947 City charter 15 ae 
1948 Primary 24 34 
C. Per cent who report making a contribution to the 
Community Chest in Denver 56 n 
Total Cases 335 585 


¢ (Source: Denver Community Survey, NORC-12B.) 
3 Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in 
1952, p. 124, Janowitz’s remark is 
of readership of the community pr 
community activities. 


s an Urban Setting, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
made in connection with family structure as a determinant 
€ss, but its import extends to other forms of involvement in 


an 
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Several measures of interest in public affairs (including presidential elections, 
unemployment, labor relations, minority problems, public schools, and city plan- 
ning) indicate that persons belonging to voluntary associations are more con- 
cerned with such topics than are non-members. For example, fully 84 per cent 
of the Denverites who belonged to any voluntary association said they took a 
great deal of interest in presidential elections, in contrast with only 73 per cent 
of the non-members. And members were ‘more likely than non-members to be 
interested in city planning, 50 per cent to 31 per cent respectively. 

Political interest is backed by participation in the political process, insofar as 
participation is measured by voting. Data on behavior in four elections—the 1944 
Presidential, 1946 Congressional, 1947 City Charter, and 1948 Primary—indicate 
in every instance a greater percentage of voting among Denverites who were 
members of voluntary associations than among non-members. 

Finally, in the non-political sphere of community life, charity, 72 per cent of 
the persons belonging to associations reported having made 2 contribution to the 
Community Chest in Denver in contrast to 56 per ‘cent of the non-members. 

Thus three separate measures—interest in social issues, voting, and support of 
community charities—show that voluntary association participants are more in- 
volved civically than the non-members. Further research might fruitfully be 
addresssed to such questions as the following: (1) to what extent does the citizen’s 
interest in public affairs lead him to join voluntary associations; (2) to what extent 
do the voluntary associations contribute to their members’ interest in public 
affairs; (3) to what extent is membership in one or more voluntary associations 
functional: for the citizen who has a great deal of interest in public affairs? Ques- 
tions of this order, however, fall beyond the scope of this secondary analysis. 


SUMMARY 


A secondary analysis of two national and several local surveys provides evidence 
on the topics: the pattern of membership in voluntary associations of Americans 
in general and of such specific subgroups as class and religion; some possible 
determinants of membership, for example, socio-economic status; and certain 
correlates of membership which relate to civic participation, for example, interest 
in public issues and voting. ø 

The major findings are listed below in abbreviated form. In each case, the 
major source of data, that is, national or local survey, is indicated in parentheses. 
Subject to the qualifications noted above, the major findings are: 


(1) Voluntary association membership is not characteristic of the majority of Americans 
(National). 3 
r (2) A relatively small percentage of Americans belong to two or more voluntary asso- 
ciations (National). 

(3) Membership is more characteristic of the white than Negro population (National). 

(4) Membership is more characteristic of Jewish than Protestant persons, and of 
Protestant than Catholics (National). : 

(5) Membership is directly related to socio-economic status, as measured by level of 
income, occupation, home ownership, interviewer’s rating of level of living, and education 


(National). rod 
(6) Membership is more characteristic of urban and rural non-farm residents than of 


tural farm residents (National). 
(7) Membership does not appear to be related to a variety of situational factors. for 
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example, length of residence in the community, length of residence at the same address, 
type of dwelling unit, commuting time to work (Denver). 


(8) Membership is related to family status, being higher for couples with children than 
without (Denver). - 


(9) Membership is accompanied by a greater interest in such public affairs as unemploy- 
ment problems, city planning, and public schools (Denver). 


(10) Membership is associated with voting in Presidential, Congressional, and local 
elections (Denver), 


(11) Membership is associated with support for local charities (Denver). 


3 


Cultures and Subcultures 


Culture is shared,. learned behavior. Certain ideas, attitudes, and values 
are expected and accepted in any society. The widespread acceptance of a 
Set of attitudes and values results in widely shared behaviors. These pat- 
terned behaviors found throughout a society are called its culture. 

Within the society, particularly if it is specialized and urban-industrial, 
will be found groups or categories of people who share subcultures. Such 
groups or categories will participate in the total culture; they will share the 
behaviors which most members of their society have learned, but they will 
also have learned a set of behaviors peculiar to their group. 

An example of a subculture within the boundaries of the culture of contem- 
Porary United States is the value system and behaviors of the prize fighter. In 
“The Occupational Culture of the Boxer,” S. Kirson Weinberg and Henry 
Arond emphasize the impact of ethnic minority status and of low socio- 
€conomic status in shaping the boxer’s occupational subculture. 

Gordon H. Barker and W. Thomas Adams, in “The Social Structure of a 
Correctional Institution,” illustrate a point which is pertinent to the under- 
standing of any social organization: the way in which a group is put together 
helps determine the Patterns of behavior which will be shared and learned by 
members of the group. This is particularly easy to see, of course, when the 


Structure is to a great extent imposed upon the members, as it is in a prison 
or any other relatively authorit 


The values of a group help dete 


Daa ' 
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S. Kirson Weinberg and Henry Arond 


The Occupational Culture of the Boxer’ 


Herein is described the culture of the professional boxer as discovered by per- 
sonal experience, by reading of firsthand literature, and by interview with sixty- 
eight boxers and former boxers, seven trainers, and five managers.” The aspects 
covered are recruitment, practices and beliefs, and the social structure of the 


boxing world. 
RECRUITMENT 


Professional boxers are adolescents and young men. Nearly all are of low socio- 
economic background. Only two of our fighters might possibly have been of middle- 
class family. Most are immigrants to the city and are children of such. Their 
residences at the time of becoming boxers are distributed like the commoner forms 
of social disorganization, being almost all near the center of the city. Nearly all 
Chicago boxers lived on the Near South and Near West sides. There is an ethnic 
succession of boxers which corresponds to that of the ethnic groups in these areas. 
First Irish, then Jewish, then Italian, were most numerous among prominent boxers; 


now, Negroes (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
RANK ORDER OF NUMBER OF PROMINENT BOXERS oF VARIOUS ETHNIC 
GROUPS FOR CERTAIN YEARS* 


Rank 
Year 

1 2 3 
ne German English 
Iri! German Italian 
Jewish Italian Irish 
Italian Irish Jewish 
Negro Italian Mexican 


* Data tabulated from World’s Annual Sporting Record (1910 and 1917); Everlast Boxing 
Record (1929); Boxing News Record (1938); and Ring (1948 and 1949), The numbers in the 
succeeding years ars: 103, 118, 300, 201, and 149. There may be biases in the listings, but the 
predominance of two or three ethnic groups is marked in all the years. The Irish were very 
much above others in 1909 and 1916 ‘about 40 per cent of all boxers listed) ; in 1948 nearly half 
of all boxers listed were Negro. The Jews and Italians did not have so marked a predominance. 


The traditions of an ethnic group, as well as its temporary location at the bot- 
tom of the scale, may affect the proportion of its boys who become boxers, Many 
Trish, but few Scandinavians, have become boxers in this country; many Filipinos, 
but very few Japanese and Chinese. 


1From American Journal of Sociology, 1952, 57:460-469, By permission of The University of 


Chicago Press. 

2 One of us (Arond) has been a boxer, trainer, and manager. We first determined some common 
values, beliefs, and practices by a few unstructured interviews. We used the material thus gained 
to plan guided interviews which would help us sift out what is ethnic from what belongs properly 


to boxing culture. Mr. Leland White helped in the interviewing. 
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The juvenile and adolescent culture of the lower socioeconomic levels provides 
a base for the boxing culture. Individual and gang fights are encouraged. The 
best fighter is often the most admired, as well as the most feared, member of a 
gang. A boy who lacks status tries to get it and to restore his self-esteem by fight- 
ing.* Successful amateur and professional boxers furnish highly visible role-models 
to the boys of the slum; this is especially so among urban Negroes at present. Since 
he has otherwise little hope of any but. unskilled, disagreeable work, the boxing 
way to money and prestige may appear very attractive. As an old-time manager 
put it, “Where else can a poor kid get a stake as fast as he can in boxing?” 

Since the ability to fight is a matter of status among one’s peers, is learned in 


play, and is the accepted means of expressing hostility and settling disputes, boys 
learn to fight early. 


One fighter thought of becoming a boxer at the age of ten, because he could not par- 
ticipate in team games as a child; his mother insisted that he had a “bad heart.” He 
Stated: “T tried to fight as soon as I got old enough, to be the roughest, toughest kid on 
the block.” He fought so frequently and was arrested so often for fighting that one police- 
man told him that he might as well get paid for it. At the age of fourteen he participated 
in fights in vacant lots in the neighborhood, Because of his prowess as a fighter, the other 
boys in the neighborhood began to respect him more, and he began to associate status with 
fighting. When he was about seventeen, an amateur fighter told him about a gymnasium 
where he could learn to become a “ring fighter” instead of a “street fighter.” He claimed: 
“I love fighting. I would rather fight than eat.” 


Most boxers seem to have been influenced to become “ring fighters” by a boxer 
in the neighborhood or by a member of the family. One middleweight champion 
claimed that he “took after” his brother, followed him to the gymnasium, imitated 
him, and thus decided to be a boxer before he was fifteen years old. Another 
fighter was inspired by a neighbor and became his protégé. He continually fol- 
lowed his hero to the gymnasium and learned to fight himself. Eventually the 


neighbor induced his manager to take his protégé into the stable. A third fighter 
has stated: 


„I was twelve when I went to the gym first. If there’s a fighter in the neighborhood, the 
kids always look up to him because they think he’s tough. There was an amateur in my 


neighborhood and he was a kind of hero to all us kids. It was him that took me to the 
gym the first time. 


A former welterweight and middleweight champion who has been boxing since 
he was eleven years old has written in a similar vein: 


I didn’t do any boxing before I left Detroit. I was too little. But I was already interested 
in it, partly because I idolized a big Golden Gloves heavyweight who lived on the same 
block with us. I used to hang around the Brewster Center Gym all the time watching him 
train. His name was Joe Louis. Whenever Joe was in the gym so was I. He was my idol 
then just like he is today. I’ve always wanted to be like him. 

Some managers and 


trainers of local gymnasiums directly seek out boys who 
like to fight and who 


take fighters as their models. One such manager says that 


ecause other boys called him a “sissy.” A third boxer 
a id other boys picked on him. This compensatory drive 
- among boxers is not unusual. 


mm 
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he sought boys who were considered the “toughest in the block” or “natural 
fighters.” He would get them to come to the gym and to become amateur boxers. 
He entered some in tournaments, from which he received some “cut,” then sifted 
out the most promising for professional work. 

It is believed by many in boxing circles that those in the lower socioeconomic 
levels make the “best fighters”: 


They say that too much education softens a man and that is why the college graduates 
are not good fighters. They fight emotionally on the gridiron and they fight bravely and 
well in our wars, but their contributions in our rings have been insignificant. The ring has 
been described as the refuge of the under-privileged. Out of the downtrodden have come 
our greatest fighters. ... . An education is an escape, and that is what they are saying 
when they shake their heads—those who know the fight game—as you mention the name 
of a college fighter. Once the bell rings, they want their fighters to have no retreat, and a 
fighter with an education is a fighter who does not have to fight to live and he knows 
it. ... Only for the hungry fighter is it a decent gamble. 


It can be inferred tentatively that the social processes among juveniles and 
adolescents in the lower socioeconomic levels, such as individual and gang fights, 
the fantasies of “easy money,” the lack of accessible vocational opportunities, and 
the general isolation from the middle-class culture, are similar for those who be- 
come professional boxers as for those who become delinquents. The difference 
resides in the role-model the boy picks, whether criminal or boxer. The presence 
of one or several successful boxers in an area stimulates boys of the same ethnic 
groups to follow in their footsteps. Boxing, as well as other sports and certain 
kinds of entertainment, offers slum boys the hope of quick success without deviant 
behavior (although, of course, some boxers have been juvenile delinquents). 

Within the neighborhood the professional boxer orients his behavior and routine 
around the role of boxer. Usually acquiring some measure of prestige in the 
neighborhood, he is no longer a factory hand or an unskilled laborer. He is admired, 
often has a small coterie of followers, and begins to dress smartly and loudly 
and to conceive of himself as a neighborhood celebrity, whether or not he has 
money at the time. Nurtured bythe praise of the trainer or manager, he has 
hopes that eventually he will ascend to “big-time fights” and to “big money.” 
The money that he does make in his amateur and early professional fights by 
comparison with his former earnings seems a lot to him. 


OCCUPATIONAL CULTURE OF THE BOXER 

taba irkinin occupational culture of the boxer is composed of techniques, 

F ions, anc structured roles which every boxer internalizes in some 
measure and which motivate him both inside and outside the ring. At the outset 
of his career the boxer becomes impressed with the need for training’ to improve 
his physical condition and to acquire the skills necessary to win fights and to 
avoid needless injury. When he has such status as to be sought out by promoters, 
he assigns a specified interval for training before the bout. But in the preliminary 
ranks he must keep himself in excellent physical -shape most of the time, because 
he does not know when he will be summoned to fight. He may be booked as a 
substitute and cannot easily refuse the match. If he does, he may find it difficult 
to get another bout. The particular bout may be the chance he has been hoping 
for. The fighter is warned persistently by tales of the ritualistic necessity of “getting 
in shape” and of the dire consequences if he does not. “There is no more pitiable 
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sight.” stated one boxer, “than to see a fighter get into the ring out of condition.” 

The boxer comes to regard his body, especially his hands, as his stock-in-trade. 
Boxers have varied formulas for preventing their hands from excess swelling, from 
excessive pain, or from being broken. This does not mean a hypochondriacal 
interest, because they emphasize virility and learn to slough off and to disdain 
punishment. But fighters continually seek nostrums and exercises for improving 
their bodies. One practiced Yogi, another became a physical cultist, a third went 
on periodic fasts; others seek out lotions, vitamins, and other means of improving 
their endurance, alertness, and punching power. 

“You have to live up to being a fighter.” This phrase justifies their deprivations 
and regulated living. There is also a cult of a kind of persevering courage, called 
a “fighting heart,” which means “never admitting defeat.” The fighter learns 
early that his exhibited courage—his ability, if necessary, to go down fighting— 
characterizes the respected, audience-pleasing boxer. He must cherish the lingering 
hope that he can win by a few more punches. One fighter was so severely beaten 
by another that the referee stopped the bout. The brother of the beaten fighter, 
a former fighter himself, became so outraged that he climbed into the ring and 
started to brawl with the referee. In another instance a boxer incurred a very 
severe eye injury, which would have meant the loss of his sight. But he insisted 
on continuing to fight, despite the warnings of his seconds. When the fight was 
stopped, he protested. This common attitude among boxers is reinforced by the 
demands of the spectators, who generally cheer a “game fighter.” Thus the beaten 
fighter may become a “crowd-pleaser” and may get matches despite his defeat. 
On the other hand, some fighters who are influenced by friends, by wives, or by 
sheer experience recognize that sustained beatings may leave permanent injuries 
and voluntarily quit when they are beaten. But the spirit of the code is that the 
boxer continue to fight regardless of injuries. “If a man quits a fight, an honest 
fight.” claimed one fighter, “he has no business there in the first place.” 

Fighters who remain in the sport are always hopeful of occupational climbing. 
This attitude may initially be due to a definite self-centeredness, but it is intensified 
by the character of boxing. Boxing is done by single contestants, not by teams. 
Emphasis is on the boxer as a distinct individual. The mores among boxers are 
such that fighters seldom admit to others that they are “punchy” or “washed-up.” 
One fighter said: “You can tell another fighter to quit, but you can’t call him 
punchy. If you do, he'll punch you to show you he still has a punch.” He has to 
keep up his front. hat r 

Further, the boxer is involved in a scheme of relationships and traditions which 
focus upon building confidence. The boxing tradition is full of Jegends of feats of 
exceptional fighters. Most gymnasiums have pictures of past and present gut 
standing boxers on the wall, and identification with them comes easy for me 
incoming fighters. Past fights are revived in tales. Exceptional fighters of the 
past and present are compared and appraised. Second, the individual boxer is 
continually assured and reassured that he is “great” and that he is “coming up. 
As a result, many fighters seem to overrate their ability and to feel that all they 
need are “lucky breaks” to become champions or leading contenders. Many get 
self-important and carry scrapbooks of their newspaper write-ups and pictures. 

The process of stimulating morale among fighters is an integral accompaniment 
of the acquisition of boxing skills and body conditioning. The exceptions are the 
part-time fighters who hoJd outside jobs and who are in the preliminary ranks. 
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They tend to remain on the periphery of the boxing culture and thus have a some- 
what different perspective on the mobility aspects of the sport. 

Since most bouts are unpredictable, boxers usually have superstitions which 
serve to create confidence and emotional security among them. Sometimes the 
manager or trainer uses these superstitions to control the fighter. One fighter 
believed that, if he ate certain foods, he was sure to win, because these foods gave 
him strength, Others insist on wearing the same robe in which they won their 
first fight: one wore an Indian blanket when he entered the ring. Many have 
charm pieces or attribute added importance to entering the ring after the opponent. 
Joe Louis insisted on using a certain dressing-room at Madison Square Garden. 
Some insist that, if a woman watches them train, it is bad luck. One fighter, to 
show he was not superstitious, would walk under a ladder before every fight, until 
this became a magical rite itself. Consistent with this attitude, many intensify their 
religious attitudes and keep Bibles in their lockers. One fighter kept a rosary in 
his glove. If he lost the rosary, he would spend the morning before the fight in 
church, Although this superstitious attitude may be imported from local or ethnic 
culture, it is intensified among the boxers themselves, whether they are white or 
Negro, preliminary fighters or champions. 

When a fighter likes the style, punch, or movement of another fighter, he may 
wear the latter’s trunks or one of his socks or rub him on the back, In training 
camps some fighters make a point of sleeping in the bed that a champion once 
occupied. For this reason, in part, some take the names of former fighters. All 
these practices focus toward the perspective of “filling the place” or taking the 
role of the other esteemed fighter. Moreover, many fighters deliberately copy the 
modes of training, the style, and the general movements of role-models. 

Since fighters, in the process of training, become keyed to a finely balanced 
physical and emotional condition and frequently are irritable, restless, and anxious, 
they also grow dependent and suggestible. The superstitions and the reassuring 
statements of the trainer and manager both unwittingly and wittingly serve to 
bolster their confidence. 

Before and during the bout, self-confidence is essential, Fighters or their 
seconds try to unnerve the opponent. They may try to outstare him or may make 
some irritating or deflating remarks or gestures. In the ring, tactical self-confidence 
is expressed in the boxer’s general physical condition and movements. His ability 
to outslug, to outspar, or to absorb punishment is part of his morale. The ability 
not to go down, to outmaneuver the other contestant, to change his style in whole 
or in part, to retrieve his strength quickly, or to place the opponent off-balance 
inevitably affect the latter’s contidence. A fighter can feel whether he will win a 
bout during the early rounds, but he is always wary of the dreaded single punch 
or the unexpected rally. 

Boxers become typed by their style and manner in the ring. A “puncher” or 
“mauler” differs from a “boxer” and certainly from a “cream puff,” who is unable 
to hit hard. A “miller,” or continual swinger, differs from one who. saves his 
energy by fewer movements. ‘A’ “butcher” is recognized by his tendency to hit 
hard and ruthlessly when another boxer is helpless, inflicting needless damage. 
A “tanker” is one who goes down easily, sometimes in a fixed fight or “set-up.” 
The “mechanical” fighter differs from the “smart” fighter, for among the “smart” 
fighters are really the esteemed fighters, those who are capable of improvising and 
reformulating their style of devising original punches and leg movements, of 
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cunningly outmaneuvering their opponents. and of possessing the compensatory 
hostility, deadly impulsiveness, and quick reflexes to finish off their opponents in the 
vital split second. 

Boxers have to contend with fouls and quasi-fouls in the ring. At present, 
these tactics seemingly are becoming more frequent. They may have to contend 
with “heeling,” the maneuver by which the fighter, during clinches, shoves the 
laced part of his glove over the opponent’s wound, particularly an “eye” wound, 
to open or exacerbate it, with “thumbing” in the eye, with “butting” by the head, 
with having their insteps stepped on hard during clinches, with punches in ‘back 
of the head or in the kidneys, or with being tripped. These tactics, which technically 
are fouls may be executed so quickly and so cleverly that the-referee does not 
detect them. When detected, the fighter may be warned or, at worst, may lose 
the round. The boxers are thus placed in a situation fraught with tension, physical 
punishment, and eventual fatigue. They may be harassed by the spectators. Their 
protection consists of their physical condition and their acquired confidence. More- 
over, the outcome of the fight is decisive for their status and self-esteem. ; 

The boxer’s persistent display of aggression is an aspect of status. Thus his 
aggression becomes impersonal, although competition is intense. Thus two boxers 
may be friends outside the ring, but each will try to knock the other out in a bout, 
and after the bout they may be as friendly as competition permits. Furthermore, 
the injury done to an opponent, such as maiming or killing, is quickly rationalized 
away by an effective trainer or manager in order to prevent an access of intense 
guilt, which can ruin a fighter. The general reaction is that the opponent is out 
to do the same thing to him and that this is the purpose of boxing: namely, to 


beat the opponent into submission. The exception is the “grudge fight,” in which 
personal hostility is clearly manifest. 


In a succession of bouts, if the fighter is at all successful, he goes through a 
fluctuating routine, in which tension mounts during training, is concentrated during 
the fight, and is discharged in the usual celebration, which most victorious fighters 
regard as their inevitable reward. Hence many boxers pursue a fast tempo of 
living and spend lavishly on clothes, women, gambling, and drink, practices seem- 
ingly tolerated by the manager and encouraged by the persons who are attracted 


to boxers. Many boxers experience intense conflict between the ordeals of training 
and the pursuits of pleasure. : 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Boxers comprise a highly stratified occupation. Rank is determined by their 
rating in a weight division, by their position in a match, and by their status with 
stablemates who have the same manager. Annually, for each weight division, 
fighters are ranked. The champion and about twenty leading contenders are 
listed on top. The other fighters are listed into “A,” “B,” and “C” categories. 
Many local preliminary fighters are not listed. Only the first twenty contenders’ 
and the “A” category seem to have any importance. Of 1,831 fighters listed for 
1950, 8.8 per cent comprised the champion and leading contenders; 16.9 per cent 
were in the “A” category; 74.3 per cent were in the “B” and “C” categories. 

To determine the vertical mobility of fighters, the careers of 127 fighters were 
traced from 1938 onward. Of these, 107, or 84.2 per cent, remained in the local 
preliminary or semiwindup category. Eleven boxers, or 8.7 per cent, became local 
headliners, which may be in the “A” category. They had been professional boxers 
for an average of almost eight years. Eight hoxers, or 7.1 per cent, achieved national 
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recognition, that is, among the first ten leading contenders. They also had been 
professionals for an average of almost eight years. One fighter became the champion 
after twelve years in the ring. 

The boxers who remain in the sport believe that they can ascend to the top 
because of the character of the boxing culture, in which the exceptional boxer 
is emphasized and with whom the aspiring boxer identifies. When the boxer ceases 
to aspire, he quits or becomes a part-time boxer. Yet the aspiring hopes of many 
boxers are not unfounded, because climbing in the sport does not depend upon 
ability only and also can be a result of a “lucky break.” 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE BOXER 


Boxers live in a wide social milieu of trainers, managers, and promoters. The 
boxer and trainer usually form the closest relationships in the boxing milieu. 
At one time, many managers were trainers, too; and a few owners of local gym- 
nasiums’ still combine these roles, but their number has declined. Furthermore, 
the relationships between boxer and trainer are becoming increasingly impersonal. 
Consequently, the careful training and social intimacy which characterized the 
conditioning of many boxers by trainers in the past has also declined. 

Generally, the specialized trainer or trainer-manager represents the authority- 
figure to the boxer, transmits boxing skills to him, and becomes his anchor point 
of emotional security, The trainer’s relationship with the boxer becomes crucial 
to his development. The effective trainer polishes his skills, compels him to train 
regularly, and distracts him from worrying about the fight, and he can control 
him by withdrawing praise or can restore his morale when he has lost. For example, 
a trainer reviewed a lost fight to his charge so skilfully that the boxer began to 
believe that his opponent had won by a few lucky punches. Had he averted these 
“lucky” punches, the fighter felt that he would have won. His confidence restored, 
he renewed his training with added vigor and determination. 

The trainer may be of distinct help to the boxer during the bout. Frequently 
his “second,” he may advise him of his opponent’s weaknesses and of his own 
faults. In addition, he can be a continuing source of confidence to the fighter. 
A fighter recalled that before a bout his trainer became ill. He felt alone and 
somewhat diffident when the fight began. He regained his confidence in the third 
round, when he felt that his opponent could not hurt him. Since the trainer can 
become so emotionally close to the fighter, he can help or hinder him, depending 
upon his insight and knowledge of boxing. Though very important to the fighter, 
the trainer is not a powerful figure in the boxing hierarchy, and some trainers are 
as exploited as are fighters by the managers. 

One boxer has characterized managers as follows: “Some managers are inter- 
ested in the money first and in the man second; cther managers are interested in 
the man first.” Our observations lead us to infer that the vast majority of man- 
agers at the present time are in the first category. They regard boxing as a business 
and the fighter as a commodity and are concerned mainly with making money. To 
do so, they are compelled to please the promoters and to sell their fighters’ abilities 
to the promoters. Unless the manager is also a trainer, he is.not concerned with 
the techniques of boxing, except to publicize his charge and to arrange matches ł 
Which will bring the most revenue. 3 

While the boxer devotes his aggressions. to training and fighting, the manager 
slants his aggressions to machinations for better matches and for more money. 
Having few illusions about the fight business, acquainted with and often accepting 
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its seamier side, he conforms to the standard managerial pattern of having the 
advantage over “his” boxers in every way. First, managers are organized into 
a guild, and, though some managers will try to steal boxers from one another, 
they usually bar fighters who run out on managers. (One boxer, on the other 
hand, tried to organize fighters into a union. His efforts were squelched quickly, 
and he was informally blackballed from fighting in New York City.) Second, 
many managers try to keep their fighters financially and, if possible, emotionally 
tie! to them, Some managers will encourage fighters to borrow money from them 
and usually will not discourage them from squandering their earnings. One manager 
stated characteristically: “Tt’s-good to have a fighter ‘in you’ for a couple of bucks. 

By having fighters financially indebted to them, they have an easy expedient for 
controlling individuals who are unusually headstrong. Some fighters are in the 
continual process of regarding every fight as an essential means for clearing their 
debts. 

Legally managers cannot receive more than one-third of the fighters’ purses, 
but many do not conform to this rule. Frequently, they take one-half the purse, 
or they may put their fighters on a flat salary and get the rest. Some managers 
tell their preliminary fighters that the purse was less than it was actually and thus 
keep the rest for themselves, : 

Furthermore, many managers abuse their fighters so as to make money quickly. 
They may overmatch them with superior fighters, “rush” them into too many 
fights, force them to fight when they are out of condition, and hint that the fight 
is “fixed” and instruct them indirectly to lose. A few managers will match their 
fighters in another state when they are barred in one state because of injuries; 
they will obtain matches before the required sixty days have elapsed after their 


fighters have been knocked out. Fighters may be severely hurt, even ruined, by 
these tactics. 


Some managers, however, are concerned mainly with building up their fighters 
and doing everything possible to develop their maximum ability; but these man- 
agers are in the minority. In short, managers have no informal standards to protect 
their boxers and are guided chiefly by their own personal considerations in these 
activities. 

Since many ruthless individuals and petty racketeers who know little about 
boxing are increasingly drawn into this sport with the prime purpose of making 
money quickly, boxers tend to have little, if any, protection from managers except 
that provided by boxing commissions, whose rules can be evaded without difficulty. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult for a boxer to climb or get important matches 
unless he has an effective manager. 


THE BOXER AND THE PROMOTER 


The boxer’s relationship with the promoter is usually indirect. Yet the promoter 
is the most influential person in the boxing hierarchy. He is primarily a showman 
and businessman, emotionally removed from the fighter, and regards him chiefly 
as a commodity. His aim is to get the most from his investment. Thus the “show” 
comes first, regardless of the boxer’s welfare. To insure his direct control over 
many boxers, the promoter, who legally cannot be a manager, may appoint one 
or a series of “managers” as “fronts” and thus get shares of many boxers’ earnings, 
as well as controlling,them, Furtherinore, he can reduce the amount of the fighter’s 
share because the nominal manager will not bargain for a larger share. In effect, 
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most boxers are relatively helpless in dealing with promoters, especially at the 
present time, because of the monopolistic character of boxing. 

When a potentially good fighter wants to meet leading contenders, the manager 
may have to “cut in” the promoter or “cut in” some other manager who has 
connections with the promoter. Thus the mobility of the fighter depends in large 
part upon the manager's relationship to the promoter. When the manager does 
not have this acceptable relationship and is unwilling to “cut in” a third party, he 
will not get the desired matches. 

Since the promoter is concerned primarily with attracting a large audience, he 
tries to select and develop fighters who will draw customers. Thus the fighter must 
have “crowd-pleasing” qualifications in addition to ability. In this connection, the 
race and ethnic group play a part. A good white fighter is preferred to a good Negro 
fighter; and in large cities, such as New York and Chicago, a Jewish fighter is 
considered highly desirable because the majority of fight fans are Jewish and 
Italian. Despite the efforts of promoters to attract white fighters, especially Jewish 
fighters, few Jewish fighters have emerged because the role-models and practices 
in the local Jewish communities have changed. Even Negro fighters, despite their 
dominance of the sport in quality and quantity of fighters, are increasingly turn- 
ing to other sports because the role-models are slowly shifting. 

The fighter whom a promoter does select for grooming can easily be made mobile 
once he has shown crowd-pleasing tendencies. He can be, as it were, “nursed” to 
the top by being matched with opponents who are easy to beat or by meeting 
“set-ups” who are instructed to lose. Thus he builds up an impressive record and 
is ready for big-time fights. Hence, it is difficult to tell how competent a fighter 
is on his early record alone, for his record may be designed for publicity purposes. 
When a fighter has won all or nearly all of his early matches and then loses 
repeatedly to leading contenders, he has been “nursed” to the top by the promoter, 
unless the fighter has incurred an injury in one of his later fights. In these ways 
the promoter can influence decisively the occupational career of the boxer. 


EFFECT UPON THE BOXER 


The punitive character of boxing, as well as the social relationships in the 
boxing milieu, affects the boxer-participants during and after their careers in the 
ring. 

First, the physical effects of boxing, which are intrinsic to the sport, operate 
to the boxer’s detriment. Although boxers may cultivate strong bodies, the direct 
and indirect injuries from this sport are very high. In addition to the deaths in 
the ring, one estimate is that 60 per cent of the boxers become mildly punch-drunk 
and 5 per cent become severely punch-drunk. The severely punch-drunk fighter 
can be detected by an ambling gait, thickened or retarded speech, mental stereo- 
typy, and a general decline in efficiency. In addition, blindness and visual defi- 
ciency are so pervasive that eye injuries are considered virtually as occupational 
casualties, while misshaped noses and cauliflower ears are afflictions of most boxers 
who are in sport for five or more years. Despite these injuries, attempts to provide 
safeguards, such as headguards, have been opposed by the fans and by many 
boxers because such devices presumably did not “protect” and did not fit into 
their conceptions of virility and presumed contempt for punishment. 

Second, the boxing culture tends to work to the eventual detriment of the boxer. 
Many boxers tend to continue a particular fight when they are hopelessly beaten 
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and when they can become severely injured. Many boxers persist in fighting 
when they have passed their prime and even when they have been injured. For 
example, one boxer, blind in one eye and barred from fighting in one state, was 
grateful to his manager for getting him matches in other states. Another old-time 
boxer has admitted characteristically: “It’s hard to quit. Fighting gets into your 
blood, and you can’t get it out.” Many fighters try to make one comeback, at 
least, and some fight until they are definitely punch-drunk. 4 
Boxers find further that, despite their success in the sport, their careers terminate 
at a relatively early age. Since their physical condition is so decisive to their 
role, when they feel a decline in their physical prowess, they tend also to acquire 
the premature feeling of “being old.” This attitude is reinforced by others in the 
Sport who refer to them as “old men,” meaning old in the occupation. Since boxing 
has been the vocational medium of status attainment and since they have no 
other skills to retain that status, many boxers experience a sharp decline in status 
in their Postboxing careers, As an illustration, of ninety-five leading former boxers 
(i.e., champions and leading contenders), each of whom earned more than $100,000 
during his ring career, eighteen were found to have remained in the sport as trainers 
or trainer-managers; two became wrestlers; twenty-six worked in, “fronted for,” or 
owned taverns: two were liquor salesmen; eighteen had unskilled jobs, most 
commonly in the steelmills; six worked in the movies; five were entertainers; two 
owned or worked in gas stations; three were cab-drivers; three had newsstands; 
two were janitors: three were bookies; three were associated with the race tracks 
(two in collecting bets and one as a starter), and two were in business, one of 
them as a custom tailor. In short, the successful boxers have a relatively quick 


in status and frequently by temporary or prolonged emotional difficulties in read- 
justing to their new Occupational roles. 


Gordon H. Barker and W. Thomas Adams 


The Social Structure of a Correctional Institution? 


Every social grouping develops patterns of interrelationships that have signifi- 
e for the members of those groupings. These patterns are sometimes called 


the social structure and such a structure exists in every assemblage of persons 
which is mo 


School which houses two hundred boys o 


l From Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 1939, 49:417-429. By 
Permission, $ 
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Groupings in general vary according to many iactors and the effects of these 
groupings are subject to scrutiny by trained personnel as well as by lay persons. 
For example, the impact of the family grouping with its emphasis on intense inter- 
action between the parent figures through the male and female role and mother- 
father roles and their children is very different from that pattern in a community 
grouping where the roles are more diversified and less personal and intense. The 
child in the family structure is affected by the intensity and emotional attachments 
in the interaction, His learning is very different from the learning that occurs in a 
broader and more impersonal social structure such as a public school system. The 
social structure of the community is broad and general for the most part and the 
roles are less distinct. The learning or socialization that occurs in community living 
is again different from that which exists in the family or the school. . . . 

The social structure of an institution which is geared toward re-education of 
delinquent boys is indeed of a vast range. The major aspects of the structure are 
centered around an authoritarian system of adult personnel playing the role of the 
supervisor and the educator of the child. The boy is expected to accept a pattern of 
submission to the dominance of the adult. He is expected to defer to the demands 
and decisions and directives of the adult figures. These adults are different from 
parents because the child is not expected to identify himself emotionally with them 
as he would with his mother or father. Identification and emotional attachment do 
not exist for him in this adult-leader situation. His response in learning and develop- 
ment is different from the family life that he has had prior to his commitment to 
the institution, His learning is based on his ability to conform to the requirements 
of the personnel in charge. There is very little in the way of idealization and emula- 
tion between the authoritarian personnel and the child in the school. The many 
aspects of contact are different and almost indescribable in the family setting, 
whereas in the institution, the contact tends to be linear and categoric with little 
variation in quality. 

Another major difference is the existence of a homogeneity in terms of sex. The 
student population is composed of boys entirely in a special age grouping. The adult 
personnel is composed of both men and women. The impact of the male population 
is very different from that of the social structure of the community in which the boy 
lived prior to his commitment. The very definite problems with sexual matters and 
identification of this age group are naturally different from those of the broader 
culture outside. The institutional structure has a profound impact in that at best 
it is but a substitute, albeit an inadequate substitute of necessity. 


CULTURE PATTERNS REVEAL INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 
Many problems develop in institutional living, some of which are easily detected 
through the culture patterns that spring up among the boys. A culture pattern is a 
way of doing something which is distinct and can be observed as a real and per- 
sistent expression over a period of time... . 
One thing stands out clearly in the relations of the existing culture patterns. This 


problem of relationships is called polarity. Issues tend to become polarized in 
extremes very easily in the institutional structure. The barriers between the children 


and the adults are frequently very rigid and the social distance is acute. Polarity 
often occurs between ethnic or racial groups with an intense amount of negative 
feelings developing, There are. strong polarities in regard to sexual manifestations. 
The boys with problems over sexual identification often find themselves alienated 
from the others through various culture patterns that develop. 


Se 
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Polarity means the absence of good communication lines for the most part. 
Acceptance of another individual is often impeded by the effect of rigidity of ideas 
and interaction. Once a person becomes categorized, he often finds that his entire 
actions are judged in terms of the limited perception of his category that has devel- 
oped. Polarization often means a reaction by the institutional personnel that becomes 
entrenched against a particular child or group of children. The possibility of learn- 
ing or modification is endangered. 

In order to break down the barrier in communication that develops through the 
polarization of issues, a member of the adult personnel must have extraordinary 
skills and a vast perspective about the total institution. It is difficult for the per- 
sonnel, for example, to help a child work through a feeling of being considered a 
bully. The label or concept circulates throughout the institution and thus persons 
react to the child as if he were expressing his aggressiveness and dominance in all 
phases of his group living. To effect a change in this situation, the adult person 
must understand the nature of the interaction of the child with his peers, the feel- 
ings he has toward adult-child relationships, his own self-concept, and many other 
factors. Frequently, institutions reinforce bad self-concepts and behavior patterns 
by making them seem synonymous with the child in every action he portrays. 

The boys outside correctional institutions are not confronted with the same kinds 
of problems that boys within the gates face. The structure of the institution has 
many important functions in this regard. For example, a boy in school may have an 
acute disagreement with a boy next to him and have an impending fight scheduled 
later in the day. This may become lost in the larger community when the boys leave 
the schools and have the freedom to go with those whom they choose and where they 
choose. The freedom of movement is very different for a boy in the larger com- 
munity structure from what it is for the boy in the institution. If conflicts develop 
along very personal lines in which there is a desire to engage in fighting, the boys 
are kept in close association and the tight social structure produces intensity of 
response. The boys do not have the freedom to get out of the impact of the situation 
they create when there is a flare-up of hostility. Some courses of action seems to 
demand immediate attention with little ability to alter the situation. Relationships 
have a tendency to move under greater stress and tension in a closed structure such 


as an institution than they do in the broader social systems of the public schools 
and the neighborhoods. 


The behavior problems of the institutional child permeate the closer situational 
living more intricately than they possibly would in the public school. The boys are 
forced to live with the problems in all phases of their lives in closed institutions. 

The culture patterns of the children in the correctional institutions often are 
diagnostic of the problems that are created and manifested among the boys. When 
there is an ability to gain insight from the culture patterns as to the important issues 
and problems to be dealt with in the institution, the staff that is trained to handle 


such problems is at a great advantage. Some of these culture patterns are now 
discussed at length, J 


“BIG SHOTISM” AS A CULTURE PATTERN 


In almost all groupings, power-status hierarchies develop. There is no exception 
in an Industrial School. The function of the “big-shot” is deeply significant to the 
entire social structure of the institution, The person who achieves a position of 
power and dominance over the other boys is the big-shot. There seem to be two 
distinct types of power leaders. The one is the boy who achieves his position through 
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brute force. He is able physically to best anyone who counters him. He usually has 
a cluster of lieutenants who administer his feelings and force throughout the group- 
ings that exist. He solicits favors from others and takes things from them without 
having to worry about the effects of being detected by the administration. The other 
boys are afraid to resist in any way. The power arrangement here is very important 
because a shift in power means a great deal to the entire functioning of the popula- 
tion of the school. There is an intense interplay between the minority groups and 
the position of the big-shot. Often the size and strength of the minority ethnic group 
determine which person will be the big-shot. wee! 

A very significant thing develops in many institutions. There tend to be very 
high rates of delinquency among various ethnic groups which seem to have low 
status positions in the dominant culture. In the southern part of the United States, 
there are high rates of crime and delinquency among Negroes. There are also high 
rates in large urban areas. The population of Negroes in some state institutions is 
frequently very high. In the southwestern and western states, the rates of delin- 
quency are very high among the Spanish-American and Mexican-American children. 
In some state institutions in these areas, the population of the institution is the 
reverse of the regular population because the Spanish-Americans are the minority 
group in these states as a rule. With the tables turned, there are often needs to 
retaliate against the members of the institutions who are non-Spanish. The reaction 
is often hostile and aggressive. 

Shifts in institutional population often influence patterns of interaction. For 
instance, if the big-shots and power leaders in a company assignment follow an 
ethnic line and they are removed either through parole or isolation due to miscon- 
duct, the status hierarchy is changed and the new groups begin to vie for power and 
control. Vengeance and seeking of retribution often provoke a battle between the 
groups. The symbols, and ways of doing things indicate the particular problems that 
are responses to the problems of ethnic or racial conflicts. When a person in charge 
is aware of the expressions of prejudice and racial hatred and their effects in the 
Status hierarchy and the total institution, he has an enormously useful insight that 
he can implement professionally for the purpose of controlling situations. 

The second type of leader that often develops in the institution is the so-called 
charismatic leader. This person holds the groups in his power through their emo- 
tional attachment to him. He does not have to apply a strong-arm method of con- 
trol. He still dictates the events and can have control of the persons with whom he 
deals and he tends to be the real decision-maker among the boys, but his control 
is through their identification with his appeal as a strong person. His control is 
often very tenuous due to the impact of the institutional structure because he finds 
himself constantly being judged by both the boys and the administrators, Any 
wrong move that would deflect his character means a problem for him in terms of 
his mastery of the others around him. There are fewer charismatic leaders than big- 
shots in institutions for correction. 


SEXUAL IDENTIFICATION AS A CULTURE PATTERN 


Perhaps the most important cluster of culture patterns exist in the area of sexual 
identification and dilemma. There are many expressions of these problems in the 
Institutional structure. The boys who come to Industrial schools are usually in the 
Prepuberty or puberty stage and have a sufficient amount of anxiety about their new 
Sexual role. There are times when they wish. to experiment with the new surges in 
their bodies and the new emotional states that exist for them. The contagion of 
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a large group of boys frequently arouses exaggerated responses. The past training 
and socialization of the boys means a good deal also in the manner in which the 
new energies and interests are expressed. There are several striking culture patterns 
that develop and an analysis of them is very much needed. y 

In recent studies and observations, there appears to be a large number of children 
who come to the correctional institutions who were living with their mothers only. 
Many of the boys have been deserted by their fathers at a very early age and thus 
the boys have grown up with their mothers. In other cases there are family relation- 
ships which indicate that the boys have had a very poor relationship with their 
fathers due to some form of personal disorganization that the fathers have experi- 
enced, such as alcoholism, imprisonment, mental illness, physical incompetence and 
long records of unemployment and others. Thus the end result is that the fathers 
have not been good role models for the boys and they have thus failed to assist 
their children in formulating male role requirements in the culture and internalizing 
the social skills to play the male role adequately. 5 

Thus a boy may come to the school with a good deal of anxiety about his role 
position and the needed skills to handle himself properly or, in some cases, he may 
come with the need to understand what the expectations of the culture are for him 
as a young man and an eventual male adult. Coupled with this failure to experience 
this very essential identification and idealization with the adult male figure in the 
form of the father is the fact that most of these boys have been forced to learn 
almost exclusively from female figures. Many have mothers who are dominant in 
their attachment to the child. The over-identification with the feminine figure and 
the feeling that the mother is the only one who can give warmth and support com- 
bine to produce a dependency on the female figure. The anxieties here are very 
keen. The child also experiences the pressures in his socialization of the compulsion 
to express his masculinity when he reaches this pre-adolescent and adolescent age. 
The demands are clear in the culture that he should play the male role and not 
do anything that would ‘subject him to being called a sissy or too much like a girl. 
With his identification with the mother and the lack of internalization of male role 
requirements, he often experiences a good deal of anxiety. Then, his age also indi- 
Cates that he is developing biologically with a surgence of new sexual energy. The 
dilemma is often very great. If he is left with his peer group as the instructor, lic 
often feels a need to overreact and prove how very tough and masculine he really is 
and thus his behavior becomes anti-social because he frequently confuses mascu- 
linity with being tough and bad and hard. Much delinquency is precisely an 
expression of this very personal masculine protest. 


POLARITY AS A VARIATION OF SEXUAL IDENTIFICATION 


Another. variation of the problem of sexuality and dilemma can be noted in a 
polarity that springs up among the boys. When a boy indicates that he is probably 
Possessed with too Many feminine traits and has failed to demonstrate his ultra- 
masculine compulsiveness, he finds himself in a conflict situation. The boys who 
fall in the category of being feminine, weak, and cowards are called by various 
names. They may be called “fruits” or “crackouts” or “chickens.” They are resented 
Bed auathed by the other boys who see themselves as the tough and strong boys. 
There is a definite polarity that exists between these groups. Social relationships 
follow these lines in great part. There is also a vague feeling that the matter of 
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legality and conformity to the institution’s rules are associated with being the 
“crackout” or the “fruit.” 

The failure to have had a significant identification and emotional attachment 
with the father in early childhood produces many problems for these boys who come 
to Industrial schools. There is resentment and belligerence toward the male figure 
because of the desertion and alienation that has existed between the child and his 
father. The above discussion indicates the effects of the over-identification with 
the female figure and the reaction formations that develop. There are also culture 
patterns that exist which clearly indicate the further problems that the boys have 
with their male identification anxieties. Again the aspect of polarity is very impor- 
tant. The males with whom the boys would identify are the adult personnel in the 
institution. These might be teachers, the shop attendants, the administrators, the 
clinical and social service personnel and others. If a boy identifies with one of 
the male personnel, the other boys begin to tell him that this man “is your daddy.” 
Such a statement is said with resentment and anger, and to be told that one of the 
employees is “your daddy” is a negative and destructive thing. Further dynamics 


` of the situation are very involved. In the first place the boy may feel that the male 


figures have been desertive and often objectionable people in his past’ life. There 
is some resentment. A boy feels he should not trust a man because of the past 
experiences of desertion and hatred from the father. Again, if he does identify with 
the male, he is aligning himself with the adult authoritarian structure of the insti- 
tution and such a process holds much negative sanction among the boys. Then the 
sexuality angle develops because if a boy tells another boy that a particular male 
figure in the institution is “your daddy,” the ultimate meaning is that this man 
must be having sexual relations with the mother of that boy. The emotional dyna- 
mite here is vast. The tension is again increased when such a culture pattern has 
an important place in the lives of these children. 

A further aspect of the problem of polarity in the institutional social structure 
appears. There is reason to believe that in some institutions some boys are actually 
strengthened in their delinquent adjustments. The dynamics involved here are very 
intense and subtle. Many boys come to a correctional institution with some very 
deep personal anger and hostility toward their worlds and significant people in 
them. They have often been brutalized to the point where they manifest a hardened 
exterior with a very deeply embedded cynicism and anger toward the parent figures 
and the broader social systems. They often react against the dominant value struc- 
ture and develop the feeling that anything that is valuable and acceptable for the 
dominant culture is wrong for them and vice versa. The boy becomes polarized in 
regard to the feeling that he cannot become a significant figure in the culture around 
him and thus he develops a feeling of alienation from the culture. If he has been 
brutalized through vindictive and cruel punishment or observation of very dis- 
traught parent figures, he frequently develops strong feelings of cynicism and hos- 
tility and further alienates himself from the world around him. He frequently 
begins to strike out aggressively against legalized norms and the people whose 
function it is to administer control in the culture. He begins to feel that he cannot 
possibly accept legitimate standards because a compromise would mean weakness 
or laying himself open to be hurt further in his relations with people who he feels 
are so very different from him. If an institution has within it a structure of punish- 
ment and discipline that is largely corporal and vindictive and prolonged punish- 
ment, the chances are that the boy who functions with alienated feelings and deep 
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hostility will be further reinforced in these feelings and become a dangerous or 
potentially explosive individual. Some institutions insure the world of having 
murderers and destructive criminals and delinquents through their treatment pro- 
gram if it is one that deals with conflicts through abuse and terror and irrational 
retribution. The real movement of the individual in this situation seems to be 
further alienation from the dominant culture. The alienation is colored with hos- 
tility and rigorous cynicism. The world is cruel and the only way to cope with it 
is by being more cruel and strong. This description is frequently too real in too 
many cases of children who become brutalized and express their dismay and anger 
through the most atrocious behavior patterns. 


CULTURE PATTERNS WHICH EMPHASIZE WEAK AND NEGATIVE 
ASPECTS OF THE CHILD 


Another culture pattern that exists in the institutional structure reiers to the 
problem of self-concept and the fact that people do act in terms of the way they 
deeply feel about themselves. When a boy comes to the school, he is accepted into 
the group of boys either with ease or with varying amounts of difficulty. He is 
scrutinized by the boys and then is evaluated by them in terms of his abilities and 
toughness and the factors of confidence among the boys and the polarity with the 
administrative staff. He is also viewed as an individual. Unfortunately, the boys 
tend to select the physically maladjusted or psychologically inhibiting aspects of 
the other children and then to use them further to strengthen any negative feelings 
that the boy might have about himself. If he has a number of pimples on his face, 
he is referred to as “pimples.” If he has, a limp in his walk, he is referred to as the 
“crip” or “popo.” If he has scars on his face or body, he is called “scars,” If he is 
overweight, he is called “blimp.” If he is underweight, he is called “boney.” There 
are many of these negative nicknames that are given to the boys. Very rarely is 
there a positive one. There seem to be strong indications that the boys are attempt- 
ing to deride the fellow students, apparently in the belief that it heightens their 
own status to do so. 

Most of the boys who are sent to Industrial schools have fairly negative self- 


concepts. They see themselves as being ver individuals. The 
Nes worthless and bad individuals. 
institutional structure often creat AN 


: es a psychological situation which reinforces these 
negative self-concepts. The manner in which a person feels about himself is very 
meaningful in terms of his behavior in specific situations. 


A correctional institution is a very complicated place with many events occurring 


every day. Every interpersonal relati AT, t in the total 
ation th: elops is important 1n 
Structure of social interaction. BC a P 


indi x The culture patterns that exist are often very good 
pera the individual and group problems that exist. These culture patterns 

to be thoroughly understood and dealt with by ‘the staff that is trained to 
rehabilitate the children, . 
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4 
Variability in Culture 


Although culture everywhere reveals many universal and common features, 
variability in culture patterns is equally evident. Variation in man’s accepted 
ways is largely the consequence of the wide range of choices open to him in 
solving his many problems. The present chapter consists of two selections 
which demonstrate this fact. 

The paper by Oscar Lewis clearly shows that while village life the world 
over has many common features, there are also wide diversities in the day- 
by-day life. These divergences are doubtless due primarily to two things: 
differences in the history of the respective villages and differences in topog- 
raphy and climate. 

Horace Miner’s delightful and informative piece reveals what to us seems 
almost a pathological concern with the human body but which to the Naci- 
rema represents the most sacred value in their whole existence. 


Oscar Lewis 

eee ee Serre 
Peasant Culture in India and Mexico: 

A Comparative Analysis’ 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Although peasantry still constitutes almost three-fourths of the world’s people 
and makes up the bulk of the population in the underdeveloped countries, it has 
been relatively neglected by social scientists as a special field of study: anthro- 
pologists have specialized in primitive or tribal societies; sociologists, in urban 
societies; and rural sociologists, in modern rural societies. Thus, the great majority 
of mankind has had no discipline to claim as its own. A comparative science of 
peasantry is only now beginning to take form. 


In this paper I want to compare . : . some of the similarities and differences 
between the North Indian village of Rani Khera and the Mexican village of 
Tepoztlan. The major purpose of this comparison is to contribute toward our 

1 From American Anthropologist, 1955, 57, Part 2 (Memoir, No. 83): 145-170. By permission, 
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general understanding of peasantry. It is recognized that there is something about 
being a peasant which makes peasantry seem so similar all over the world, even 
in the most different historical and cultural settings. On the other hand, it is also 
true that the cultural setting and the general nature of the larger society of which 


peasantry is a part must undoubtedly influence the forms of peasant life and the 
very nature of the people. 


Comparison between a Mexican and an Indian village presents problems over 
and above those encountered in comparing villages within a single country or a 
single great tradition. Items which exist in one and not in the other are simply not 
comparable. For example, Tepoztlan has no caste system, and Rani Khera has no 
compadre system, In Tepoztlan the municipio is the landholding unit (for com- 
munal lands); in Rani Khera the village is the landholding unit. How are we to 
weigh the influence of such items on the total culture pattern of the community? 
Both the caste system and the compadre system are cohesive forces in social life, 
but can we equate them? The answer is probably “No,” but the matter of weighting 
is not so easy. j 

The difference in size of communities may also be important. Tepoztlan is over 
three times as large as Rani Khera, and it may be that some of the matters to be 
discussed are related to size of population. Then there is the difference in topography 
and climate. Tepoztlan is in a hilly, mountainous area, while Rani Khera is on a 
level, almost treeless plain. However, this difference reflects national differences and 
to this extent our choice may inadvertently have been advantageous. . . . . 

In regard to climate, both are relatively dry areas, But the average annual rain- 
fall in Tepoztlan is approximately sixty inches, while that of Rani Khera is less 
than thirty. This difference is less important than it seems, because in both cases 
the rains come within the four-month rainy season, ‘and there is practically no rain 


for seven or eight months of the year, In both communities the greatest felt need is 
more water for irrigation. . . ./ f 


II. TEPOZTLAN AND RANI KHERA COMPARED 


Tepoztlan is a Catholic village of about thirty-five hundred people, fifteen miles 
from Cuernavaca, the state capital, and sixty miles south of Mexico City. It is an 
ancient highland village which has been continuously inhabited [for] at least two 
thousand years. Two languages are spoken in Tepoztlan: Spanish and the indigenous 
Nahuatl. About half the population is bilingual, the other half speak only Spanish. 

Rani Khera is a Hindu village of eleven hundred people, about fifteen miles from 
New Delhi, the national capital. It is only two miles from a major highway which 
runs to Delhi. It is an old village which was conquered about seven hundred and 
fifty years ago by the Jats, an ethnic group which is now the dominant caste in the 
village. The language spoken is a local dialect of Hindi mixed with a sprinkling of 
Punjabi. Only a few people speak English. 

Both villages may be designated as peasant societies in the sense that both are 
old and stable populations with a great love of the land, both depend upon agri- 
culture, both are integrated into larger political units such as the state and the 
nation and are subject to their laws, both exist side by side with cities and have 
been exposed to urban influences for long periods of time, and both have borrowed 
from other tural areas as well as from urban centers but have managed to integrate 
the new traits into a relatively stable culture pattern. Moreover, both communities 
exist by a relatively primitive technology and depend upon hoe culture as well as 
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plow and oxen in agriculture; both produce primarily for subsistence but‘also par- 
ticipate in a money economy and use of barter; both are relatively poor, have a 
high incidence of illiteracy, a high birth rate and a high death rate; and, finally, 
both communities have lived under foreign domination for long periods in their 
history and have developed that peculiar combination of dependence and hostility 
toward government which is so characteristic of colonial peoples. ` = 


A. Settlement Pattern : 
So much for the broad similarities. Now let us examine some differences, One of 


the first things that impressed me about village Rani "Khera and other Indian 
villages, as compared to Tepoztlan, was the village settlement pattern—or rather 
the absence of pattern—the greater density of population, the greater crowding, the 
housing shortage, the shortage of space for animals, and, in general, an atmosphere 
of much greater poverty. 

Unlike Tepoztlan .. . with its relatively well-ordered grid pattern of streets at 
right angles, its plaza and market place, its palacio, or government building, and 
its central church, in Rani Khera there is no orderly arrangement of streets, many 
of which are narrow dead-end alleys, there is no village center, no government or 
public building for the village as a whole. The patvari, or keeper of village land 
records, who is an official of the Revenue Department, lives with one of the better- 
to-do families and has no official residence as such. Were a new patvari installed, 
he would have to make his own lodging arrangements. 

In Tepoztlan the houses are spread out, and most house sites have their own 
patio, corral, and orchard; in Rani Khera the houses are crowded together, and, 
unlike Tepoztlan, which has many vacant houses, there was not a single available 
house for our field workers in Rani Khera. .. . ‘4 

Another thing which stood out in Rani Khera because of its contrast with 
Tepoztlan was the much greater separation of the sexes, The preferred arrangement 
for family living is to have two residences, one for the women and children, another 
for the men and the cattle. There are also two caupals, or men’s houses, one for 
each division. of the village, which are used for male smoking groups and other 
social gatherings. 

B. Land and:Economy "TCRA 

I have said that agriculture is important in both villages. But here the similarity 
ends. In Rani Khera agriculture is much more intensive than in Tepoztlan. Of the 
784 acres of Rani Khera, 721, or well over 90 per cent of the total area, is under 
cultivation, as compared with only 15 per cent in Tepoztlan. Moreover, Tepcztlan . 
depends almost entirely on a single crop, namely, corn, with beans and squash of 
minor importance, whereas Rani Khera has a diversity of crops which include, in 
order of importance, wheat, millets ( juār and bājrā), gram, sugar cane, and hemp. 
Unlike Tepoztlan, which has no irrigation and produces only one crop a year, 
Rani Khera grows two crops a year on about one-fifth of its lands which are under 


canal and well irrigation. 

The apparently greater agri 
serious limiting factors. Rani K 
resources. Indeed, the scarcity o 


culture resources of Rani Khera are tempered by 
hera has practically no grazing lands and no forest 
f trees was brought home to me by the fact that 
each of the thirty-seven trees in the village is listed in the village patvart records, 
This makes for a crucial fuel shortage so the valuable cow dung has to be used for 
fuel instead of fertilizer, and the cattle have to be stall-fed rather than pastured. 
By contrast, Tepoztlan has very rich forest resources (almost 50 per cent of the 
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total area), and these provide ample firewood and charcoal both for domestic con- 
sumption and for sale. 

Still other differences in the village economy need to be mentioned. In Tepoztlan 
over 90 per cent of the 853 families engage directly in agriculture as cultivators, 
and until recently even the shopkeepers and artisans would close shop to plant 
corn when the rains came. In Rani Khera only 53 per cent of its 150 families 
engage directly in agriculture, i.e., are cultivators, and most of these kelong to 
a single caste, the Jats. 

The importance of this difference . . . is related to a fundamental difference in 
social and economic structure of the two villages. In Tepoztlan the family is much 
more of a self-sufficient unit, free to engage in a variety of activities and Cash ee 
tions, and it cherishes this self-sufficiency and independence from others. In Rani 
Khera the specialization of occupations along caste lines makes for a greater 
dependence of the villagers upon each other. But it is a dependence organized 
along hierarchical lines, institutionalized in the traditional, semifeudal jajmani 


system of reciprocal obligations in economic and ceremonial affairs among the 
various castes. 


In both villages there are privately owned and communally owned lands. The 
communal lands of Tepoztlan are truly communal in the sense that any member 
of the municipio of Tepoztlan has equal rights to their use. However, the com- 
munal lands of Rani Khera are held by the Jats on a share basis, and the rights 
of the Jat families in the communal, or sāmilāt, lands are proportionate to the 
size of their holdings of private land. 

In Tepoztlan about 80 per cent of all the land is communally held either as 
municipal lands or, since the Mexican Revolution, as ejidal lands. In Rani Khera 
about 7 per cent of the lands are communally owned, and most of these consist 
of the village house sites, the village pond, roads, and some uncultivable areas. 
Traditionally, the communal lands in North India were intended to serve as pas- 
ture and woodland. In both Rani Khera and Tepoztlan the communal lands have 
been a source of constant strife, but for different reasons. In the former it was 
between families within the village who attempted to appropriate communal lands 
for themselves. In the latter it. was between villages, concerning the rights of 
villages to the communal lands. It is important to note that in both cases the 
communal lands are not subject to taxation. In the case of Tepoztlan this means 
that about 80 per cent of its total area is tax-free. 

Population pressure on the land is considerable in both communities, But 
whereas Tepoztlan has 1.5 acres of cultivable land per capita, Rani Khera has 
only three-quarters of an acre. The advantage for Tepoztlan is even greater than 
is indicated by these figures, for, whereas Rani Khera has practically no other 
land, Tepoztlan has an additional 8 acres per capita of forest and grazing lands, 
and about 10 per cent of this area can be used for growing corn by the primitive 
method of cutting and burning the forest to make temporary clearings. 

In Tepoztlan only about 36 per cent of the families had private landholdings, 
as compared to 52 per cent of the families in Rani Khera. But, while the landless 
families of Tepoztlan have access to the rich resources of the communal lands, 
the landless of Rani Khera have to depend primarily upon nonagricultural occu- 
pations. It may be noted that in both communities hoe culture is looked down upon 

as a last resort of the poor. In Rani Khera about fifteen low-caste families raise 
vegetables as a part-time occupation on land rented from the Jats. 
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The size of private landholdings shows fundamental similarities in both com- 
munities. Holdings are very small... . 

As might be expected, there is a striking difference between the two communities 
in regard tu the respective role of livestock in the economy and the attitude toward 
livestock. In India there is an ancient cattle complex, and most people are vege- 
tarians. In Mexico domesticated cattle are relatively recent, dating back to the 
Spanish Conquest. The cattle industry was never very important and never became 
well integrated with the economy. In Tepoztlan there is relatively little livestock, 
and most of it is of poor quality. Investment in cattle is viewed as precarious. 
By contrast, the little village of Rani Khera supports a remarkably large number 
of livestock and this with practically no grazing resources. . . . 


C. Social Organization 

It is in the field of social organization that we find the most remarkable differ- 
ences between these two peasant societies. Indeed, they seem like separate worlds, 
and I might add that, by comparison with Rani Khera, Tepoztlan, in retrospect, 
seems much less complicated and much more familiar, very Western-like, and 
almost North American. Undoubtedly one of the reasons for this is the fact that 
the Spanish Conquest left its indelible mark on Mexican culture. Spain, for ail 
its cultural idiosyncrasies in sixteenth-century Europe, was part of, the Western 
European culture pattern. 

The distinctive aspects of the social organization of village Rani Khera as 
compared to Tepoztlan can be discussed in terms of (1) the more pervasive role 
of kinship; (2) the presence of a caste system; (3) the existence of multiple fac- 
tions based on kinship; and (4) the differences in the role of the village as a 


community. 


1. The role of kinship. In Rani Khera kinship plays a major role in the 


ordering of human relations and is the basis of most social and political groupings 
such as the folds and pannds, the smoking groups, the factions, the castes, the 
panchayats, or councils, and the inter-village networks. The extended family is 
strong and forms a basic unit for individual identification. The caste system acts 
as an integrating and cohesive factor in village life, primarily within the castes 
and to some extent between castes. Caste members are bound by kinship, by com- 
mon traditinns, interests, and social interaction. The castes 1n turn are bound by 
economic interdependence resulting from the specialization of occupations, and 
this is formalized by the jajmani system of reciprocal obligations. 

In Tepoztlan kinship is 2 much less pervasive force: the nuclear family pre- 
dominates, the extended family is weak (the elaborate compadre system seems 
designed to make up for this), and social relations and social solidarity are or- 
ganized around religious, political, and other nonkinship bases. The independence 
and individualism of the nuclear or biological family in Tepoztlan make for an 
atomistic quality in social relations. And while these discrete family units are 
organized into larger units such as the barrio, the Village, and the municipio, 
these organizational forms are relatively impersonal and do not impinge as directly 
upon the lives of the individuals as does the extended family, the faction, and the 
caste in Rani Khera. In Rani Khera the extended family, the faction, and the 


nits which demand one’s loyalties and channelize most of one’s 
they provide the individual with a much 


than is present in Tepoztlan, and this 


caste are the u 
life-activities. But by the same token 
greater degree of psychological security 
in turn affects the quality of community life. 


u 
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The role of kinship organization on the political level is also markedly different 
in the two villages. In Tepoztlan the connection between the village and the state 
and federal government is in terms of elected officials who vote as members of 
their demarcación, an arbitrary division of the village for secular purposes. The 
officials do not represent kinship units nor even the barrios. But in Rani Khera 
the political organization and the kinship organization are more closely inter- 
twined. Each of the two headmen (lambardārs) of the village represents a pannā, 
which is essentially a kinship unit consisting of related patrilineal lineages. 


2. The caste system. In Rani Khera the caste system organizes life in terms 
of hierarchical principles and plays up the status differences between groups. 
In Tepoztlan there is no caste system, and the society is much more democratically 
organized. In Rani Khera there are 150 households representing twelve castes 
as follows: seventy-eight Jat families, fifteen Brahman, twenty Camdr (Leather- 
worker), ten Bhangi (Sweeper), seven Kumhdr (Potter), five Jhinva, (Water 
Carrier), four Dhobi (Washerman), four Khati (Carpenter), three Nai (Barber), 
two Chipi (Calico Printer), one Lokār (Blacksmith). and one Baniyd (Merchant). 

The Jats are by tradition agriculturists and own all the land of the village, 
including the house sites, i.e., the land upon which the houses of the other castes 
are built. In a sense, then, the other castes, even the Brahmans, are in the village 
at the sufferance of the Jats. The village is officially known as a Jat village, and 
clearly the Jéfs dominate village life. Even the formal organization of the village 
into two pannds, each with its lembardar, or headman, is solely in terms of the 
Jats. The lower castes tend to live on the outskirts of the village and are not part 


of this formal organization despite the fact that some of the lower-caste families 
are ancient inhabitants. 


In Tepoztlan the picture is very different. No one group dominates the life 
of the village. Each family, whether rich or poor, owns its house site and house, 
has recognized status, and can proudly say, “This is my village.” The quality of 
interpersonal relations among Tepoztecans is comparable with what exists within 
the single caste of Jats, that is, status differences are played down at least on 
a verbal level, and wealthy individuals are careful not to “pull rank,” 

In Rani Khera the caste system divides the village and weakens the sense of 
village solidarity. The caste generally represents a distinct ethnic group with its 
own history, traditions, and identifications, and each caste lives in more or less 
separate quarters of the village. There are separate wells for the Harijans, or 
untouchables; dining and smoking between higher and lower castes are still taboo; 
low-caste persons (this does not include Baniyā, Khati, or: Nai) will not sit 
together on the same carpai, or cot, with a Jat or Brahman; and when government 
Officials come to the village and call meetings to explain the new community devel- 
opment projects, the Harijans may attend, but they stay off to one side in the 
audience and “know their place.” In a sense, then, each caste, or at least those 
with larger representation in the village, forms a separate little community, The 
social structure of the village therefore has somewhat the quality of our urban 
communities with their variety of ethnic and minority groups and a high degree 
of division of labor. 

In Tepoztlan the population and the tradition are much more homogeneous, 
and there is nothing comparable to the divisive effects of the caste system. Perhaps 
the nearest approximation to segmentation in the village results from the organiza- 
tion of separate barrios, each with its own chapel, patron saint, and esprit de corps- 
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The barrios, like the castes, can be thought of as sub-communities within the 
village ... 

The caste system in Rani Khera is undergoing changes and in some ways may 
even be said to be breaking down. The proximity to Delhi, the Gandhian move- 
ment against untouchability, the preaching of the Arya Samaj (a reformed Hindu- 
ism movement), and increased off-farm employment opportunities as a result of 
the past two world wars have all had some effect. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the caste system has occurred in relation to the 
occupational structure, i.e., caste and occupation are now less synonymous than 
formerly. Some of the Jāt families no longer cultivate their land, and their children 
have become schoolteachers or taken miscellaneous jobs in Delhi. The Brahmans 
no longer carry on their priestly functions. Most of them are occupancy tenants 
of the Ja/s, but only four are cultivators; one family sells milk, another does 
tailoring, and the remainder are employed in jobs outside the village. Though 
the Camars are Leatherworkers by caste, only two are now shoemakers, and they 
no longer skin the dead cattle. The substitution of Persian Wheels for the earlier 
system of drawing water with leather buckets threw some of the Camdrs out of 
work; three families are weavers, four rent land from the Ja/s for vegetable garden- 
ing, four are employed outside the village, and the remainder earn a living in the 
village by combining part-time agricultural labor with cattle raising. Of all the 
castes, the Bhavigis, or Sweepers, seem to have shown the least change in occupa- 
tion. 

There have been other changes. Children of all castes now attend the village 
school, and there is no discrimination or segregation in the seating arrangements... 

However, despite all these trends, the caste system is still very strong in the 
village. 

3. Factions. In both villages there are factions, but their structure, functions, 
and role in village life differ greatly. We will first consider factions in Rani Khera 
and then in Tepoztlan .. . h 

In Rani Khera factions are an old, ingrained pattern in village life and must be 
considered as a basic structural aspect of traditional village organization along 
with castes, folds, pannds, gotras, and other groupings. . . . The factions are gen- 
erally referred to by the name of their leaders or by a nickname of the leading 
lineage represented in it. 

Factions follow caste lines. However, factions from different castes may and do 
form blocs or alliances . . . 

The factions are relatively small and cohesive kinship groupings which act as units 
in defense of family interests. The major issues which lead to court litigations 
between factions and sometimes result in the development of new factions are 
quarrels over the inheritance of land and the adoption of sons, quarrels over house 
sites and irrigation rights, sexual offenses. murders, and quarrels between castes. 
The villagers sum it up by saying that factions quarrel over wealth. women and 
land. 

But factions also have positive, co-operative functions. All factions operate as 
more or less cohesive units on ceremonial occasions, particularly births, betrothals, 
and marriages; in the operation of caste panchayats; and in recent years in district 
board, state, and national elections. Moreover, all factions have one or more of 
their own hookah-smoking groups, which serve as informal social groups in which 


“there is almost daily face-to-face contact. — 
Jat factions have a few additional functions. They act as units in co-operative 
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economic undertakings such as moneylending-and the renting of land. In principle 
no faction will rent land to members of other factions if there is anyone in its 
own ranks that needs land. In the case of mortgaging, faction solidarity is even 
more striking, for there has not been a single case within the last five years of land 
mortgaged outside one’s own faction. 

Members of hostile factions will not attend each other’s ceremonial celebrations, 
will not visit each others’ homes, and, as a rule, will not smoke hookah together, 
except at the home of a member of a neutral faction. In panchayat meetings the 
representatives of hostile factions can be counted upon to marshal vicious gossip 
about rivals, However, direct attack in public is rare; indirection is developed to a 
fine art. Because members of hostile factions do not cease talking to each other 
and continue to be polite in formal greetings, there is always the possiblity of 
improving relations or of joining temporarily with one hostile group against 
another. 

There are some occasions when members of hostile factions unite for some com- 
mon action. The major occasions are funerals, building of village wells, cleaning 
the village pond, and repairing subcanals for irrigation, and participation in a few 
festivals such as Tij and Holi. There is also a tradition of presenting an appear- 
ance of village unity to the outside. For example, if two men of hostile factions 
have married daughters in the same village, each, whenever he visits that village, 
must visit the daughter of the other and pay the customary rupee to symbolize 
the fact that she, like his own daughter, is a daughier of the village. 

In Tepoztlan factions are political groupings rather than kinship groupings and 
reflect diverse social and economic interests. The factions are fewer in number, 
only two as a rule, and are larger and more loosely organized. Faction member- 
ship is less stable and faction loyalty more tenuous. In Tepoztlan, unlike Rani 
Khera, brothers may be members of hostile and opposed factions. In Rani Khera, 
first, second, and even third cousins are generally members of the same faction. 

One of the major cleavages in Tepoztlan was between the Bolsheviki and the 
Centrales. These groups became clearly delineated in the early twenties when two 
socialistically oriented Tepoztecans from Mexico City, who were members of the 
Confederación Regional de Obreros Mexicanos, returned to the village to organize 
the peasants in defense of the communal lands against the sons of the ex-caciques 
who controlled the local government and allegedly were exploiting the forest 
resources of the municipio in their own interests. The Bolsheviki had their greatest 
strength in the smaller and poorer barrios of the upper part of the village, while 
the Centrales were strongest in the larger central barrios. To some extent this 
grouping corresponded to class distinctions, since, in the days before the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-20, most of the caciques and well-to-do nierchants lived in 
the center of the village. 

i In contrast to the predominantly private familial objectives of factions in Rani 
Khera, the objectives of the factions in Tepoztlan were broadly social and political, 

The aim was to dominate the local government and to appeal to the voters in 

terms of broad public issues. In the twenties the slogan was “Conserve the Com- 
munal Forests, and in the thirties the new organization known as the Fraternales 
had the slogan “Union, Justice and Civilization.” 

Since the middle thirties the factional groupings have more and more become 
political groupings Which align themselves for or against the government in power. 
The establishment by Tep@ztecans of two competing bus lines from Tepoztlan to 
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Cuernavaca has led to bitter quarrels and violence and has again split the village 
into hostile groupings. 

4. The village as a community. The comparative consideration of the ques- 
tion, “Is the village a community?” is more complex than it seems, for there are 
numerous dimensions of “community,” such as the ecological, physical, social, 
economic, political, religious, and psychological . . . 

There is yet another aspect of the problem, namely, what is the quality of 
social relations, of mutual interdependence of persons or social groups within each 
village? We must be ready to deal with the possiblity that, although Village A does 
not define the physical area of social, economic, and other relations as clearly 
as does Village B, yet the quality of such relations in A or subgroups within it 
may be so much more cohesive as to justify our saying that there is more com- 
munity within A (as well as the villages into which this spills over) than there is 
in B. With these observations in mind, let us first consider those aspects of com- 
munity which Rani Khera and Tepoztlan share and then go on to consider some 
of the more important differences. 

Both Tepoztlan and Rani Khera are corporate bodies which enjoy legal status 
and can take suits to law courts. Both are units of taxation for the respective 
revenue departments. In both cases the greater part of the social, economic, and 
religious activities takes place within the village. The village is home and there is 
relatively little out-migration, but more in Tepoztlan than in Rani Khera. Of 
'Tepoztlan it can be said that most villagers are born there, live and work there, 
and die there. This cannot be said of Rani Khera, for the married women were 
not born there, and the daughters of the village will not die there. Yet the very 
designation “daughter of the village” speaks eloquently for the sense of village 
consciousness. 

In both villages, despite the existence of schisms and factions, there are occasions 
when the villagers act together as a unit for some common goal such as the building 
of a road or a school, drainage of a pond, or the defense of the village against 
attack from the outside. . . s 

One of the important differences between our two villages is related to the 
contrast in settlement pattern between highland Mexico and the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain. The Mexican pattern is that of relatively self-contained nuclear groupings 
or pockets of a small number of villages centrally located within municipios, so 
that the density of population decreases almost to zero as one moves from the 
center or seat of the community to the periphery. In North India, on the other 
hand, there is an almost even and continuous scatter of large numbers of villages, 
so that no distinct pattern of groupings emerges. Thus in Mexico the physical 
groupings of villages practically define and encompass the social and political 
groupings, whereas in India the physical pattern gives much less of a clue, and 
one must trace out the specific kinship and other alignments which organize 
villages into units. This contrast between the centripetal settlement pattern of 
Mexican villages and the amorphous pattern of India applies also to the internal 
settlément pattern of the villages, so that the Mexican village stands out more 
clearly as a centrally organized unit. 

From an economic point :of view, the village of Rani Khera is a more clearly 
isolable and self-contained community than the village of Tepoztlan. Village bound- 
aries are clearly fixed and contain within them the land resources upon which 
the villagers depend for their livelihood. In Tepoztlan the larger municipio ìs 
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the functional resource unit. Village boundaries are ill-defined and are essentially 
moral boundaries, whereas the municipal boundaries are clearly demarcated. It 


is within the bounds of the municipio that the everyday world of the Tepoztecan - 


exists. Here the farmers work the communal lands, cut and burn communal forests, 
graze their cattle, and hunt for medicinal herbs. 

From the point of view of village government Tepoztlan stands out as a more 
clearly organized and centralized community. When I first studied Tepoztlan, 
local government seemed very weak indeed, but by comparison with Rani Khera 
and North India in general, it now seems extremely well developed, what with 
elected village presidents, councils, judges, the collection of taxes for public works, 
police powers, and the obligations of villagers to give twelve days a year for co- 
Operative village works. The traditional local government in Rani Khera is much 
more informal and consists of caste panchayats which cut across village lines. 
Only recently has the government established a new statutory local panchayat with 
taxation powers, which, however, has not been effective so far. 

Village-wide leadership in Tepoztlan is formally expressed by the local govern- 
ment. In Rani Khera it does not yet exist, and the idea of positive, constructive 
leadership in the public interest is only now beginning, particularly in connection 
with the establishment of public schools, As yet, there are no village heroes or 
outstanding citizens who are popular for their contribution to village welfare as 
a whole. 


In Tepoztlan there is more verbalization about village community spirit. Candi- 
dates for political office always speak in terms of “mi puchlo” and promise to im- 
Prove their village. The fact that officials may in fact do very little and may even 
steal public funds is another matter, But at least the sense of village identification 
and loyalty exists as a potential ideological force, Village solidarity is also ‘reflected, 
albeit in a negative sense, by. Tepoztecan characterizations of the surrounding 
villages of the municipio as “assassins.” “dull-heads,” “primitive,” and “backward,” 
Moreover, the bogeyman used to frighten children is often a man from a neighbor- 
ing village. In Rani Khera there were no comparable designations of neighboring 
villages, most of which contain related lineages, 

The difference in the role of the village as a community can also be appreciated 
if we examine marriage in both cases. In Tepoztlan over 90 per cent of the mar- 
riages take place within the village, and, lest this be thought a function of the 
larger size of the village, we can point out that 42 per cent of the marriages were 
within the same barrio within the village. The single important rule in marriage 
is not to marry close relatives, and this generally means eliminating first, second, 
and third cousins. 

In Rani Khera the question of whom one can marry is much more complicated. 
Marriage is controlled by a combination of factors, namely, caste endogamy, village 
exogamy, limited territorial exogamy, and gotra, or sib, exogamy. Translated 
this means: (1) you must marry a member of your own caste, i.e., a Jdf must 
marry a Jd/,a Brahman, a Brahman, etc.; (2) you must marry out of your village; 
(3) you must not marry into any village whose lands touch upon the lands of your 
own village; (4) if you are a Jat, you cannot marry into any village known as a 
Dabas village, the Dabas being the predominant gotra in the village (this auto- 
matically eliminates twenty villages from marriage, for there are twenty villages 
which form a Dabas panchayat unit); (5) finally, you cannot marry into your 
father's gotra, your mother's gotra, or your mother’s mother’s gotra (this again 
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eliminates a whole series of villages). As a result of all these prohibitions fathers 
or go-betweens must go long distances to find eligible mates for their daughters, 
and for months before the marriage season they literally scour the countryside 
for husbands. Remember that residence is of course patrilocal for males. 

Our study of Rani Khera showed that the 266 married women living in the 
village came from about 200 separate villages at distances up to forty miles. We 
found also that the average distance between spouses’ villages varied considerably 
by caste, with the lower castes, who are less numerous, having to go much longer 
distances. If we now examine the other side of the picture, that is, the daughters 
who marry out of the village, we find that over 220 daughters of Rani Khera mar- 
ried out into about 200 villages. Thus, this relatively small village of 150 house- 
holds becomes the locus of affinal kinship ties with over 400 other villages. This 
makes for a kind of rural cosmopolitanism which is in sharp contrast to the 


village isolationism in Mexico. 


D. The People 

Finally, we come to a brief comparison of the people in both villages . . . Te- 
poztecans are a reserved, constricted people who tend to view other human beings 
as dangerous and the world in general as hostile. Children are. required to be 
obedient, quiet, and unobtrusive, and parents play upon children’s fears to main- 
tain control. There is a certain pervading air of tension and fearfulness among 
Tepoztecans; the individual and the small biological family seem to stand alone 


against the world. : 
“ Despite the much smaller size of village Rani Khera, one has the impression 


that there are more people there. Crowds gather easily around the visitor and 
follow him down the narrow streets and in and out of houses. One rarely sees a 
solitary figure. Children play boisterously in large groups; men chat and smoke 
hookahs in groups. Women go to the well or collect cowdung together. The low 
value placed upon privacy in Rani Khera is in marked contrast with Tepoztlan, 
where privacy is so valued that one gets the feeling of an apartment-house psy- 


chology in this ancient village. 
Faces are different in the two villages. In Tepoztlan, outside the home, faces 


are generally unsmiling, unrevealing masks. In Rani Khera faces seem more 
secure. Children are more open-faced and laughing, old men are bland and peace- 
ful, young men restless but unrebellious, women straight and proud. Here too 
there is individual reserve and formalized behavior, but it does not seem to make 
so much of an undercurrent of hostility and fear as in Tepoztlan. 

The women of Rani Khera work even harder than the women of Tepoztlan, but 
they appear less drab and bemeaned. They seem strong, bold, gay, and sharp- 
tongued. Their skirts and head scarves are brillantly colored and spangled with 
rhinestones and mirrors. Heavy silver jewelry on their ankles, wrists, and necks 
seems to validate their worth as women. Even with their faces modestly covered. 
the women of Rani Khera seem more independent than Tepoztecan women and 
have less of a martyr complex. 

It must be remembered that these observations on the people of Rani Khera 
are highly impressionistic and deserve more careful study. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I believe our comparative data from these two villages demon- 
strate the wide range of culture that can exist in peasant societies. When I left 
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for India in 1952, I expected to find many similarities between Indian and Mexican 
peasant communities, this despite my earlier critique of the folk-society concept. 
I did find similarities, but on the whole I was more impressed by the differences. 
The similarities are greatest in material culture, level of technology, and economics, 
and the differences are greatest in social organization, value systems, and per- 
sonality. In terms of raising the standard of living the problems seem much the 
same, for the bulk of the population in both villages is poor, illiterate, landless, 
and lives so close to the survival margin that it cannot afford to experiment with 
new things and ideas, However, the poverty of the Indian people seems so much 
greater and the agrarian problems so overwhelming and complex as to defy any 
easy solution even on the theoretical level. 


In stressing the range of variation possible under the rubric of peasant society, 
I do not intend to suggest that the concept “peasant society” is not meaningful 
or useful as a classification for comparative research. However, it is not sufficiently 
predictive in regard to cultural content and structure to take the place of knowledge 
of concrete reality situations, especially in planning programs of culture change: 
For both applied and theoretical anthropology we need typologies of peasantry for 
the major culture areas of the world, such as Latin America, India, Africa, etc. More- 
over, within each area we need more refined subclassifications. Only after such 
studies are available will we be in a position to formulate broad generalizations 
about the dynamics of peasant culture as a whole. The difficulties encountered in 
this paper suggest that a typology of peasant societies for Mexico or Latin Amer- 
ica would hardly serve for North India. However, once we had adequate typologies 
for both areas, meaningful comparisons could more readily be made. 


Rani Khera and Tepoztlan face many common problems. In both villages popu- 
lation has increased rapidly in the last thirty years, means of communication have 
been improved, there is greater dependence upon a cash economy, education is 
increasingly valued, and the general aspiration level of the people is going up. But 
there have been no comparable changes in the agricultural production. 

We have seen that both villages are meaningful units for comparative study. 
However, our analysis has shown the complexities involved in evaluating the extent 
to which each village is a community. From some points of view it would seem 
that Tepoztlan is more of an organized and centralized village community, that is, 
in terms of the internal settlement pattern, the greater eth:.ic homogeneity of the 
population, the formal organization of village government with elected and paid 
village officials, the religious organization with a central church, the village market 
and plaza, and the absence of multiple intervillage networks based on kinship. 

From the point of view of ecology Rani Khera is a more clearly defined and 
self-contained community than Tepoztlan. Moreover, if we’define community in 
terms of the degree and intensity of interaction and interdependence of people, 


then we might conclude that, despite the divisive effects of castes and multiple . 


factions within castes, there is more community within Rani Khera than within 
Tepoztlan. Villagers in Rani Khera seem psychologically more secure and relate 
better to each other. There is a greater readiness to engage in co-operative activities 
within kinship and caste. The villager spends a greater proportion of his time in 
some group activity, in smoking groups, in the extended family, in co-operative 
economic undertakings, and in the caste councils. There is more frequent visiting 
and more sociability. It is tempting to view the greater verbalization about village 
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identification and solidarity in Tepoztlan as a psychological compensation for the 
actual atomistic nature of social relations. And by the same token the absence of 
such verbalization in Rani Khia may reflect the greater cohesiveness of social 
relations. 

One conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that separate institutions or 
aspects of culture develop at different rates, within limi.s, in accord with particular 
historical circumstance. It is this factor which creates serious difficulties in the 
construction of societal or cultural iypologies which are not historically and 
regionally defined. This would also help explain how Tepoztlan and Rani Khera 
can be so similar in terms of economics and so different in terms of social 
organization. 


Horace Miner 


Body Ritual among the Nacirema’ 


The anthropologist has become so familiar with the diversity of ways in which 
different peoples behave in similar situations that he is not apt to be surprised by 
even the most exotic customs, In fact, if all of the logically possible combinations 
of behavior have not been found somewhere in the world, he is apt to suspect that 
they must be present in some yet undescribed tribe. . . . In this light, the magical 
beliefs and practices of the Nacirema present such unusual aspects that it seems 
desirable to describe them as an example of the extremes to which human behavior 
can go. 

Professor Linton first brought the ritual of the Nacirema to the attention of 
anthropologists twenty years ago, but the culture of this people is still very poorly 
understood. They are a North American group living in the territory between the 
\Canadian Cree, the Yaqui and Tarahumare of Mexico, and the Carib and Arawak 
of the Antilles. Little is known of their origin, although tradition states that they 
came from the east. According to Nacirema mythology, their nation was originated 
by a culture hero, Notgnihsaw, who is otherwise known for two great feats of 
strength—the throwing of a piece of wampum across the river Pa-To-Mac and the 
chopping down of a cherry tree in which the Spirit of Truth resided. 

Nacirema culture is characterized by a highly developed market economy which 
has evolved in a rich natural habitat. While much of the people's time is devoted 
to economic pursuits, a large part of the fruits of these labors and a considerable 
portion of the day are spent in ritual activity. The focus of this activity is the 
human body, the appearance and health of which loom as a dominant concern in. 
the ethos of the people. While such a concern is certainly not unusual, its ceremonial 
aspects and associated philosophy are unique. 

The fundamental belief underlying the whole system appears to be that the 
human body is ugly and that its natural tendency is to debility and disease. 
Incarcerated in such a body, man’s only hope is to avert these characteristics 
through the use of the powerful influences of ritual and ceremony. Every household 
has one or more shrines devoted to this purpose. The more powerful individuals 
in the society have several shrines in their houses and, in fact, the opulence of a 


1 From American Anthropologist, 1956, 58:503-507. By permission. 
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house is often referred to in terms of the number of such ritual centers it possesses. 
Most houses are of wattle and daub construction, but the shrine rooms of the more 
wealthy are walled with stone. Poorer families imitate the rich by applying pottery 
plaques to their shrine walls. 

While each family has at least one such shrine, the rituals associated with it are 
not family ceremonies but are private and secret. The rites are normally only dis- 
cussed with children, and then only during the period when they are being initiated 
into these mysteries. I was able, however, to establish sufficient rapport with the 
natives to examine these shrines and to have the rituals described to me. 

The focal point of the shrine is a box or chest which is built into the wall. In this 
chest are kept the many charms and magical notions without which no native 
believes he could live. These preparations are secured from a variety of specialized 
practitioners. The most powerful of these are the medicine men, whose assistance 
must be rewarded with substantial gifts. However, the medicine men do not provide 
the curative potions for their clients, but decide what the ingredients should be and 
then write them down in an ancient and secret language. This writing is understood 
only by the medicine men and by the herbalists who, for another gift, provide the 
required charm. 

The charm is not disposed of after it has served its purpose, but is placed in the 
charm-box of the household shrine. As these magical materials are specific for 
certain ills, and the real or imagined maladies of the people are many, the charm- 
box is usually full to overflowing. The magical packets are so numerous that people 
forget what their purposes were and fear to use them again. While the natives are 
very vague on this point, we can only assume that the idea in retaining all the old 
magical materials is that their presence in the charm-box, before which the body 
rituals are conducted, will in some way protect the worshipper. 

Beneath the charm-box is a small font. Each day every member of the family, in 
Succession, enters the shrine room, bows his head before the charm-box, mingles 
different sorts of holy water in the font, and proceeds with a brief rite of ablution. 
The holy waters are secured from the Water Temple of the community, where the 
priests conduct elaborate ceremonies to make the liquid ritually pure. 

In the hierarchy of magical practitioners, and below the medicine men in prestige, 
are specialists whose designation is best translated “holy-mouth-men.” The Nacirema 
have an almost pathological horror of and fascination with the mouth, the condition 
of which is believed to have a supernatural influence on all social relationships. 
Were it not for the rituals of the mouth, they believe that their teeth would fall 
out, their gums bleed, their jaws shrink, their friends desert them, and their lovers 
reject them. They also believe that a strong relationship exists between oral and 


moral characteristics. For example, there is a ritual ablution of the mouth for | 


children which is supposed to improve their moral fiber. 

The daily body ritual performed by everyone includes a mouth-rite. Despite the 
fact that these people are so punctilious about care of the mouth, this rite involves 
a practice which strikes the uninitiated stranger as revolting. It was reported to me 
that the ritual consists of inserting a small bundie of hog hairs into the mouth, 
along with certain magical powders, and then moving the bundle in a highly 
formalized series of gestures, 

In addition to the private mouth-rite, the people seek out a holy-mouth-man 
once or twice a year. These practitioners have an impressive set of paraphernalia, 
consisting of a variety of augers, awls, probes, and prods. The use of these objects 
in the exorcism of the evils of the mouth involves almost unbelievable ritual torture 
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of the client. The holy-mouth-man opens the client’s mouth and, using the above 
mentioned tools, enlarges any holes which decay may have created in the teeth. 
Magical materials are put into these holes. If there are no naturally occurring holes 
in the teeth, large sections of one or more teeth are gouged out so that the super- 
navural substance can be applied. In the client's view, the purpose of these ministra- 
tions is to arrest decay and to draw friends. The extremely sacred and traditional 
character of the rite is evident in the fact that the natives return to the holy-movth- 
men year after year, despite the fact that their teeth continue to decay. 

It is to be hoped that, when a thorough study of the Nacirema is made, there 
will be careful inquiry into the personality structure of these people. One has but 
to watch the gleam in the eye of a holy-mouth-man, a he jabs an awl into an 

xposed nerve, to suspect that a certain amount of sadism is involved. If this can 
be established, a very interesting pattern emerges, for most of the population shows 
definite masochistic tendencies. It was to these that Professor Linton referred in 
discussing a distinctive part of the daily body ritual which is performed only bv 
men. This part of the rite involves scraping and lacerating the surface of the face 
with a sharp instrument. Special women’s rites are performed only four times during 
each lunar month, but what they lack in frequency is made up in barbarity. As part 
of this ceremony, women bake their heads in small ovens for about an hour. The 
theoretically interesting point is that what seems to be a preponderantly masochistic 
people have developed sadistic specialists. 

The medicine men have an imposing temple, or /atipso, in every community of 
any size. The more elaborate ceremonies required to treat very sick patients can 
only be performed at this temple. These ceremonies involve not only the thauma- 
turge but a permanent group of vestal maidens who move sedately about the temple 
chambers in distinctive costume and headdress. 

The latipso ceremonies are so harsh that it is phenomenal that a fair proportion 
of the really sick natives who enter the temple ever recover. Small children whose 
indoctrination is still incomplete have been known to resist attempts to take them 
to the temple because “that is where you go to die.” Despite this fact, sick adults 
are not only willing but eager to undergo the protracted ritual purification, if they 
can afford to do so. No matter how ill the supplicant or how grave the emergency, 
the guardians of many temples w`!l not admit a client if he cannot give a rich gift 
to the custodian, Even after one has gained famission and survived the ceremonies, 
the guardians will not permit the neophyte to leave until he makes still another gift. 

The supplicant entering the temple is first stripped of all his or her clothes. In 
every-day life the Nacirema avoids exposure of his body and its natural functions. 
Bathing and excretory acts are performed only in the secrecy of the household 
shrine, where they are ritualized as part of the body-rites. Psychological shock 
results from the fact that body secrecy is suddenly lost upon entry into the /atipso. 
A man, whose own wife has never seen him in an excretory act, suddenly finds 
himself naked and assisted by a vestal maiden while he performs his natural func- 
tions into a sacred vessel. This sort of cevemonial treatment is necessitated by the 
fact that the excreta are used by a diviner to ascertain the course and nature of 
the client's sickness. Female clients, on the other hand, find their naked bodies are 
subjected to the scrutiny, Manipulation and prodding of the medicine men. f 

Few supplicants in the temple are well enough to do anything but lie on their 
hard beds. The daily ceremonies, like the rites of the holy-mouth-mer, involve 
and torture. With ritual precision, the vestals awaken their miserable 


discomfort t a l : 
them about on their beds of pain while performing 


charges each dawn and rol! 
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ablutions, in the formal movements of which the maidens are highly trained. At 
other times they insert magic wands in the supplicant’s mouth or force him to eat 
substances which are Supposed to be healing. From time to time the medicine men 
come to their clients and jab magically treated needles into their flesh. The fact 
that these temple ceremonies may not cure, and may even kill the neophyte, in no 
way decreases the people’s faith in the medicine men. 

There remains one other kind of practitioner, known as a “listener.” This witch- 
doctor has the power to exorcise the devils that lodge in the heads of people who 
have been bewitched. The Nacirema believe that parents bewitch their own children. 
Mothers are particularly suspected of putting a curse on children while teaching 
them the secret body rituals. The counter-magic of the witch-doctor is unusual in 
its lack of ritual. The patient simply tells the “listener” all his troubles and fears, 
beginning with the earliest difficulties he can remember. The memory displayed by 
the Nacirema in these exorcism sessions is truly remarkable. It is not uncommon 
for the patient to bemoan the rejection he felt upon being weaned as a babe, and 
a few individuals even see their troubles going back to the traumatic effects of their 
own birth. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of certain practices which have their base 
in native esthetics but which depend upon the pervasive aversion to the natural 
body and its functions. There are ritual fasts to make fat people thin and ceremonial 
feasts to make thin people fat. Still other rites are used to make women’s breasts 
larger if they are small, and smaller if they are large. General dissatisfaction with 
breast shape is symbolized in the fact that the ideal form is virtually outside the 
Tange of human variation. A few women afflicted with almost inhuman hyper- 


relegated to secrecy. Natural reproductive functions are simi- 


uled as an act. Efforts are 
ancy by the use of magical materials or by limiting intercourse 


nant, women dress so as to hide their condition. Parturition takes place in secret, 
without friends or ri 


elatives to assist, and the majority of women do not nurse their 
infants. 


ua € life of the Nacirema has certainly shown them to be a 
magic-ridden people. It is hard to understand how they have managed to exist so 
long under the burdens which they have imposed upon themselves. But even such 


exotic customs as these take on real meaning when they are viewed with the insight 
Provided by Malinowski when he wrote: 


r Looking from far and above, from our high places of safety in the developed civiliza- 
tion, it is easy to see all the crudity and irrelevance of magic. But without its power and 
guidance early man could not have mastered his practical difficulties as he has done, nor 
could man have advanced to the higher stages of civilization. 
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5 
Social Control 


All societies have their systems of regulations which are associated with 
their social practices and valucz. These we call their norms or standards of 
social control. , 

Gresham M. Sykes gives us a picture of the social interaction and control 
functions among prisoners and between prisoners and prison guards. He pos- 
tulates four basic types of personality adjustment of the prisoners in their 
efforts to cope with the severe restrictions which our society imposes upon 
them. Erwin O. Smigel presents empirical evidence of the divergence of public 
attitudes and opinions regarding stealing from government agencies, from 
“big” business, and from “little” business. His article is a neat demonstra- 
tion of variation in interpretation of the possible legal consequences of such 


antisocial conduct. 


Gresham M. Sykes 


Men, Merchants, and Toughs: 
A Study of Reactions to Imprisonment’ 


Many have argued that however much the prison may be softened by an accent 
on rehabilitation, the custodial institution must fail as an instrument of reform. 
We are urged to “break down the walls,” to eliminate “useless relics of barbarism.” 
In plain fact, however, there is no escape from the necessity of confining large 
groups of criminals under conditions of deprivation for some time to come. Proba- 
tion and other alternatives to imprisonment may be used more frequently, new 
forms of therapy may be employed more widely, and psychiatric services may 
réplace solitary confinement. But even the most sanguine reformer cannot expect 
the complete elimination of the custodial institution in the short-run future. If the 
criminals confined in state and federal prisons are not to be dismissed as hopelessly 
lost from the ranks of the law-abiding, we must find a way of converting the 
custodial institution into a therapeutic community while still maintaining the high 
degree of control called for by the tasks of custody and internal order. 


1 From Social Problems, 1956, 4:130-138. By permission. 
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Students of this problem have, in recent years, increasingly turned their attention 
to the inmate social system. Existing sociological theory is sufficient to let us guess 
that it is not the details of prison architecture or recreational programs which play 
a major part in resocializing the offender. Rather, it is the daily patterns of social 
interaction—of inmate with inmate and guard with inmate—which must eventually 
determine whether or not the prison succeeds in reforming the prisoner. . . . i 


We are . . . confronted with two vital theoretical issues. First, to what extent and 
in what way does the existing inmate social system create, maintain, or strengthen 
criminal modes of behavior? And second, how can those aspects of inmate inter- 
action which work against rehabilitation be modified? It seems. clear that insofar 
as criminals in prison learn to play social roles which involve force, fraud, and 
chicanery in interpersonal relationships, the custodial institution is scrving as a 
training ground for criminality rather than adherence to legal norms; and to the 
extent that these exploitative tactics are supported or reinforced by the social 
structure of the prison, the transformation of the custodial institution into a thera- 
peutic community is faced with a major barrier. Before this barrier can be sur- 
mounted, we need more precise information about the nature and distribution of 
these social roles, and their determinants and consequences. 

This paper, therefore, is an attempt to throw some light on (a) the prevalence 
of exploitative roles in the inmate social system, i.e., roles which involve force, 
fraud, and chicanery in inmate relationships; (b) the correlation between exploita- 


tion and allegiance to the inmate population; and (c) the status of individuals , 


playing exploitative roles in the inmate social system, 


The data for this paper are.based on a random sample of one hundred and fifteen 
adult male criminals confined in a maximum security prison located on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. It is difficult to gauge the extent to which the 
institution is a “typical” one; yet there is a good deal of evidence suggesting that 
prisons—and particularly maximum security prisons—have a remarkable tendency 
to over-ride the variations of time and place. Custodial institutions appear to form 
a group of social systems differing in detail but alike in their fundamental processes, 
a genus or family of sociological phenomena. 


Information about the behavior of the inmate while in prison was secured from 
his official record, the files of the disciplinary court, and questionnaires administered 
to the guard of the inmate’s cellblock and the shop officer of the prisoner's work 
detail. The use of prison officials to assess the behavior of inmates—as opposed, 
let us say, to the use of fellow prisoners—has certain admitted disadvantages. But 
three points should be noted: (a) the officials have had the opportunity for pro- 
longed and detailed observation in a wide variety of situations; (b) the officials 
were asked for relatively objective facts rather than more subjective evaluations; 
and (c) there is some reason to doubt if inmates would be any more dispassionate 
in their description of one another than would officials, even if the suspicions of 
prisoners could be allayed successfully. 


The crimes which brought the men in the sample to prison range from murder 
to desertion, but four general categories account for a majority of the offenders: 
24 per cent have been convicted of felonious homicide, 24 per cent of burglary, 
20 per cent of robbery, and 12 per cent of larceny in a variety of forms. The median 
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age of the group is 35 years and 63 per cent have had less than nine years of formal 
schooling. Negroes comprise 38 per cent of the sample. The reports of the institu- 
tion’s psychologist indicate that 55 per cent of the group are average or better in 
mental level, the remainder being classified as full normal, inferior, borderline, or 
deficient. In the matter of psychological abnormality, 24 per cent are said to have 
“no psychosis,” 25 per cent are labelled “psychopathic personality,” and 30 per cent 
are diagnosed as “constitutional defective.” The terms epileptic, chronic alcoholic, 
constitutional inferior, and neurotic exhaust the rest. A large share—65 per cent— 
have experienced confinement in a penal institution for a year or more prior to their 
present imprisonment and only 16 per cent exhibit no previous criminal record. Half 
of the sample has been in the prison for three years or more and 25 per cent can’ 
look forward to being detained on their release for questioning by the police and 
possible trial in connection with other crimes. These are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the group of prisoners to whose patterns of interaction in the inmate 


social system we now turn. 


PATTERNS OF EXPLOITATION 
In the literature of criminology, the totalitarian structure of the maximum secu- 
rity prison is usually presented as a striking anomaly in a democratic society. The 
detailed regulations extending into every area of the individual’s life, the constant 
surveillance, and the wide gulf between the rulers and the ruled—all are portrayed 
as elements of a repressive regime. 

But the loss of liberty, although it is fundamental to all the rest, is only one of 
the many deprivations posed by confinement. The prisoner is also faced with the 
loss of material goods and services, heterosexual relationships, personal autonomy, 
symbolic affirmation of his value as an individual, and a-variety of other benefits 
which are more or less taken for granted in the free community. In one sense these 
are simply frustrations inflicted by society as a penalty for crime, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that they represent profound threats to the captive’s ego as well. 


The inmate is stripped of the usual marks of status in a culture which tends to 


equate material possessions with personal worth. The preoccupation with homo- 
ards alike, is evidence in part 


sexuality, commonly observed among prisoners and gu: 
among men without women. 


of the anxieties about one’s masculinity which appear 
And as Bettelheim has tellingly noted in his materials on the concentration camp, 
individuals under guard are subject to the ego-threat of losing their identification 


with the normal adult role; i.e., inmates are under pressure to accept a picture of 
themselves as weak, helpless, or. dependent. 


One solution for the deprivations posed by imprisonment tiesin the exploitation 
of fellow captives by means of manipulation and conniving. Sharp dealings in the 
exchange of goods stolen from the supplies of the mess hall, workshops, and main- 
tenance details; trickery and fraud in gambling; sycophancy to secure one’s ends; 
never “giving” but always “selling”; hoodwinking officials to effect the transfer of 
another inmate either to eliminate an unwelcome competitor or to make a position 
available for a confederate—all are forms of a manipulative mode of adjustment to 
the frustrations of prison life whereby escape from frustration is bought at the 
expense of other prisoners. In the argot of the institution studied, the individual 
who adopts such a role is frequently called a merchant or peddler..A rough measure 
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of this mode of adjustment for the inmates in the sample is provided by the ratings 
of the cellblock guard and shop officer accerded each prisoner on four items. The 
items, couched in the work-a-day language of the institution, consist of questions 
about the inmate’s behavior and the dichotomized responses form a Guttman scale 
with a coefficient of reproducibility of .95. The items appear on the scale—from 
highest to lowest frequency of positive responses—as follows: (a) skill in “figuring 
angles”; (b) “‘stinginess” toward other inmates; (c) “gypping” other inmates in 
transactions; and (d) “brown-nosing” other inmates for personal gain. 


These tactics of exploitation, so largely compounded of fraud or chicanery, are 
clearly distinguishable from another pattern of reaction to the deprivations of 
Prison life which involves the use of violence as a means to gain one’s ends, The 
inmates speak of the tough or gorilla who establishes a satrapy based on coercive 
force; weaker or more fearful inmates are intimidated into providing the amenities 
of life, sexual favors, and gestures of deference. Actually, it would appear that three 
types of violence crop up in, the patterns of interaction among inmates and only 
one of these can be accurately labelled as instrumental violence. The explosive, 
expressive violence generated in a quarrel and the smouldering violence of the man 
who is pushed to the limits of endurance also exist. The items in the questionnaire 
administered to the guards with the design of eliciting information about the 
inmates’ use of violence as a means show some ambiguity. None the less, four ques- 
tions concerning the prisoner’s proneness to the show of force provide a scale which 
apparently measures instrumental violence fairly successfully. The pattern of 
dichotomized responses has a coefficient of reproducibility of .98 and the questions, 
again in order of frequency of positive responses from highest to lowest, deal with 
the following topics: (a) arrogant or overbearing behavior; (b) the show of physi- 
cal “toughness”; (c) the use of force “to get things”; and (d) starting fights with 
other inmates. The last item, which might appear on the surface to reflect expres- 
sive, rather than instrumental, violence, seems to reveal a use of force to insure 
dominance instead of an outburst of anger. 


Since the scale of manipulation and the scale of instrumental violence are each 
composed of four dichotomized items, there are five ranks in each scale; and if we 
group the ranks on each scale into “highs” and “lows” (scale types 4-3-2 versus 
scale types 1-0), we can classify the inmates in the sample into four major patterns 
of adjustment. (See Table 1.) At this point we must be cautious, since the classi- 
fication of individuals into particular patterns of adjustment is based on the arbi- 
trary division of the two scales which in turn are marked by the weakness of a 
small number of items; But bearing these limitations in mind, there seems reason 
to believe that a large proportion of the inmate population is playing social roles 
which involve the exploitation of fellow-prisoners through force, fraud, or chicanery. 


TABLE 1 
PATTERNS OF ADJUSTMENT AMONG 115 ADULT MALE PRISONERS 
Pattern 5 Scale Score 

Scale of Scale of “Instru- Percentage 
“manipulation” mental violence” of sample 

I high high 35 

II low high 10 

TIL high low 30 


IV low low 25 


——————— O MŘŘŮ M 
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PATTERNS OF LOYALTY TO THE INMATE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


A number of writers have hypothesized that building iron bonds of loyalty to 
other prisoners as a group is an important part of turning an inmate into a hardened 
criminal while in prison. The individual supposedly learns to identify himself with 
other offenders, to develop a sense of alliance with a criminal world which is in 
conflict with the forces of law and order. However, we do not believe this to be 
true; instead, we suspect that the individual who becomes most deeply enmeshed 
in criminal modes of behavior is the individual who is alienated from both fellow- 
prisoners and prison officials. 


Now it is true that the percentage of inmates defined by the guards as individuals 
who would probably side with the inmate group in an ultimate crisis of loyalties 
such as a riot is 45 per cent, 50 per cent, 12 per cent and 3 per cent in the patterns 
of adjustment I, II, III, and IV respectively; in this limited sense, inmates who 
play the role of exploiter and who are presumably being “trained” in criminal 
modes of behavior tend to identify themselves with fellow offenders. (See Table 2.) 
Yet solidarity with other criminals is perhaps not best measured by how the indi- 
vidual may behave in a rare crisis; rather, we should look to the more common acts 
of betrayal and disloyalty which take the form of “ratting” or “squealing” on fellow 
inmates, 

If the betrayal of a group member to the enemy is the touchstone of solidarity, 


the cohesiveness of criminals in prison is sadly lacking—41 per cent of the indi- 
viduals in the sample are identified by the guards as men who “squeal” on their 


fellow prisoners. . . . And it is the exploiter who tends to engage in this form of 
disloyalty. (See Table 2.) To a large extent, informing on fellow inmates is another 
TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF PRISONERS IN PATTERNS OF ADJUSTMENT BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

{ Patterns of Adjustment Level of 
(in percentages) significance* 

Selected characteristics I II II IV 

1) side with inmates in a riot 45 50 12 3 01 

2) inform on fellow inmates 55 50 38 21 05 

3) will “go straight” 18 17 24 76 01 

4) committed offenses in prison 53 83 32 28 01 

5) not respected by other inmates 57 33 38 7 01 

6) feared by other inmates 80 58 27 25 01 


* Computed by means of chi square for 4x2 contingency tables. 
form of exploitation, since it usually involves an attempt to secure preferential 
treatment at the expense of others or a skillful tactic of internecine warfare whereby 
officials are gulled into settling inmate grudges. But it is exploitation with a differ- 
ence, in that it more or less requires a clear breach in the individual’s identification 
With the inmate population. 


It is doubtful if this lack of allegiance to other criminals is a token of ideological 
Commitment to the forces of law and order or that it even represents the bare 
beginnings of reformation. Rather, it would appear that the reverse is true—that 
the inmate who is alienated from fellow prisoners to the extent that he exploits and 
betrays them for his personal aggrandizement is a man who has set his face against 
all normative demands, A rough indication of this is given by the guards’ estimates 
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of which inmates will “go straight” when released. The data show that the inmates 
in pattern IV receive this accolade far more frequently than the inmates in patterns 
I, If, and IHI. (See Table 2.) And it is certainly true that exploiters present more 
serious behavioral problems in prison than do non-exploiters. When we examine 
the disciplinary record of the inmates in the sample, we find that the percentage of 
individuals convicted of offenses against the institutional rules is highest in the 
exploitative patterns of adjustment. (See Table 2.) Although many of these infrac- 
tions represent rebellion against the officials, it is also true that a large number of 
these detected violations involve coercion and deceit in inmate-inmate relationships. 
In short, there is reason to believe that in so far as the individual’s role in the inmate 
social system of interaction influences criminality, it does so not by inculcating a 
sense of identification with the criminal world—as represented by fellow criminals . 
in prison—but by habituating the individual to a war of all against all. 

Before we leave this admittedly complex and difficult issue, one further point 
should be noted. The question can be raised as to whether there are not “islands of 
solidarity” within the larger inmate group in the form of tightly-knit cliques made 
up of exploiters. It is true that our materials show that all 16 of the prisoners 
identified as “‘clique-men” in the sample are to be found in patterns of adjustment I 
and II, but unfortunately, the questionnaire data are not sufficient to give us a 
definite answer about the extent of solidarity within the clique. However, unstruc- 
tured interviewing of guards and inmates indicates that cliques of exploiters are at 
best an uneasy alliance, often marked by suspicion and a rigid stratification in 


terms of domination and subordination, and that they are held together by fear 
rather than mutual identification. 


PATTERNS OF RESPECT 

In many social groups certain roles are accompanied by both the respect of 
others and more material rewards. These two benefits, buttressing one another, often 
provide an adequate picture of the motives which lead an individual to assume a 
particular part in the system of interaction. In the prison, however, exploitation is 
the major route to winning goods and services beyond the subsistence level and the 
exploiter tends to stand low in the eyes of his fellow prisoners—the percentage of 
inmates characterized as “not respected” in the exploitative patterns of adjustment 
is higher than in the non-exploitative pattern. (See Table 2.) 

This fact is particularly interesting in the light of the frequently held assumption 
that it is the role of the tough (however it may be labelled) which is accorded the 
highest prestige in the society of the prison. Undoubtedly there is a good deal of 
ambivalence on this score. . . . It is possible therefore, that although many inmates 
fear and condemn the individual who manipulates and coerces them,” they still 
aspire to reverse their roles. The exploitative prisoner may exercise great influence 
in the life of the prison—not as an admired leader to whom others willingly subordi- 
nate themselves, but as a model for behavior which is viewed with both disparage- 
ment and desire; and we can presume that the actual assumption of the exploiter’s 
role is accompanied by a series of rationalizations which justify taking advantage 
of companions in misery. 

However, the fact that individuals who score low on both scales of exploitation 
tend to be respected seems to be due to something more than refraining from the 
use uf manipulation and violence. The sample data indicates that. these individuals 


2 See Tabie 2. 
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are characterized as inmates who “keep their promise,” exhibit bravery, possess a 
certain aloofness which is perhaps best described as “personal dignity,” and so on, 
with a significantly greater frequency than prisoners in patterns of adjustment I, 
II, and III. The vocabularies of the guards and inmates do not have any clear-cut 
term to designate the cluster of behavior patterns which is accorded respect in the 
inmate social system, but the phrase real man seems to be used more than any 
other; and the traits which go into the argot-role of real man appear not simply as 
a lack of exploitation but also, and more positively, as mutual aid and personal 
worth. 

From a structural point of view, this role has an obvious utility to the compressed 
prison population existing under conditions of prolonged deprivation. It calls for 
cooperation rather than conflict, restraint rather than license, an ability to endure 
hardship rather than a readiness to resort to individualistic striving—the requisites 
of group survival in a threatening environment. Yet it is a role in the inmate social 
system which is filled by relatively few prisoners, partly, we suspect, because of 
the ambivalence of the prestige system, partly because prestige and material rewards 
do not coincide, and partly because criminals in prison are peculiarly unfitted both 
by previous experience and inclination to adapt themselves to the need of the 


collectivity. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In describing the reactions of men to imprisonment, we may be describing four 
basic patterns of adjustment to any situation which involves some degree of goal 
frustration, It is not surprising, therefore, that Parsons’ “directions of deviant 
orientation” bears a close resemblance to these patterns: the active, aggressive use 
of other people as a means, both by the manipulation of verbal symbols and by 
violence; the use of one or the other of these methods of exploitation but not 
both; and the more passive, withdrawn, and conforming mode. 


The maximum security prison, however, is unique in the extént of the frustra- 
tions imposed, the enforced intimacy among those who are frustrated, and the prior 
training in deviance possessed by inmates. The result wouid seem to be a social 
group marked by a high degree of internal exploitation where fellow sufferers are 
scorned as powerless victims even more than the custodians are despised as symbols 
of oppression. Far from being a prison community, men in prison tend to react as 
individuals and refuse to suspend their intra-mural conflict when confronting the 
enemy, the prison officials. Those who dominate others are viewed with a mingled 
fear, hatred, and envy; and the few who manage to retreat into solidarity may well 
be penalized in the struggle to evade the poverty-stricken existence—both material 


and immaterial—prescribed by the institution. 


If we are correct in assuming that the more, exploitative roles of the inmate social 
system provide practice in deception and violence, the problem of changing the 
custodial institution into a therapeutic community becomes in part the problem of 
decreasing the number of individuals who play the part of merchant or tough. Since 
these roles seem to be rooted in a major problem of the inmate group—the frustra- 
tions or threats of the prison environment—it might be argued that we could reduce 
the number of prisoners playing these roles by lessening the frustrations. Unfortu- 
nately, attempts in this direction have often failed because the patterns of exploita- 
at a higher or more complex level; increases in freedom of 


tion have reappeared ' i 
nsibility, and matcrial possessions have set the stage for 


Movement, inmate respor 
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more bitter struggles with higher stakes. Indeed, there seems to be some reason to 
doubt whether the rigors of prison life can ever be lessened sufficiently to solve the 
problem. There are many good arguments for improving the lot of the prisoner, but 
a proven increase in the number of reformed criminals is not one of them. 


An alternative (and at present theoretically unpopular) solution lies in strict 
control by prison officials. Inmates are in effect to be forced out of exploitative 
roles by making it impossible or extremely difficult for prisoners to follow such 
patterns of adjustment. This position has many difficulties. For one thing, it opens 
the door to brutality or simple indifference to inmates’ legitimate needs—but a 
serious reconsideration of its place in programs of therapy is called for. 


In any event, it is evident that the inmate social system is marked by strong 
centrifugal forces which hamper the task of rehabilitation in that they spring from 
the widespread existence of force and guile in interpersonal relationships. At the 
same time, the fact that the inmate population does not form a closely allied group 
of criminals united in their conflict with the prison officials offers some hope of 
constructing a situation which moves the individual in the direction of reform. 


Erwin O. Smigel 


Public Attitudes Toward Stealing as Related to the Size 
of the Victim Organization’ 


This study concerns attitudes toward stealing from each of three categories of 
organizations: small business, large business, and government. It was conducted 
in an effort to determine how size of the victim organization affects public attitudes 
toward stealing. The study seemed important not only for the immediate issue, but 
also for possible insights into attitudes toward bureaucracy, especially its imper- 
sonal aspects, and for what it could add to an understanding of the relationship 
between organizational size and attitudes in general. Usual assumptions pertaining 
to the effect of organizational size on attitudes suggest the following hypothesis: 
If obliged to choose, most individuals would prefer to steal from, and be more 
approving of others stealing from, large scale, impersonal rather than from small 
scale, personal organizations. 

To explore this hypothesis a systematic random sample of 212 non-transient 
adults of Bloomington, Indiana, was drawn and interviewed in their homes. These 
individuals in addition to background information queries were given fifteen hypo- 
thetic situational questions, a set of five for each type of organization, involving 
stealing from government (GOV), large business (LB), and small business (SB). 
The respondents were asked to approve or disapprove, using Likert scale categories, 
of stealing under a variety of circumstances. The first section of this paper analyzes ; 
situational question responses. A second section examines responses to a force. 
choice hypothetical circumstance query. Respondents were requested to select the 
one organization—GOV, LB, or SB—from which they would prefer to steal if force 
by necessity. They were then asked to give reasons for their selection or rejection 
of each organization. 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1956, 21:320-327. By permission. i 
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THE SITUATIONAL QUESTION ANALYSIS 


Cross correlations between each of the organizations indicate that respondents 
generally disapprove of stealing regardless of the size of the organization. Despite 
this general disapproval, important differences in degree of disapproval were found. 
The Stealing Attitude Scores (Table 1) show greatest disapproval toward stealing 
from SB and lesser disapproval toward stealing from LB and GOV. Although 
differences in degree of disapproval between LB and GOV are negligible, the results, 
at least for the large versus small dichotomy, support the hypothesis. 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDES TOWARD STEALING 
De SS SS 
: Type of Organization 


SSS SS ee 
Stealing Attitude Scores Government Large Business Small Business 

N  PerCent N PerCent N PerCent 
6-10 (strongly approve to approve) (0) 0 (2) 1 (0) 0 
11-15 (appreve to indifferent) (13) 6 (7) 3 (5) 2 
16-20 (indifferent to disapprove) (133) 63 (129) 61 (101) 48 
21-25 (disapprove to strongly disapprove) (66) 31 (73) 34 (106) 50 
Total (212) 100 (212)* 100 (212) 100 


* Includes one case not tabulated. 


When the Stealing Attitude Scores of people with various backgrounds are com- 
pared, some further differentiation is discovered. In terms of socio-economic status 
it was found that regardless of organizational size, the lower the SES, the greater 
the approval of stealing.2 Similar results were obtained by separate analysis of 
occupation and education. In general, on Counts’ occupational scale, respondents 
who rated lower were more approving than were those who rated higher. The same 
consistency was found in connection with level of education. Respondents with less 
than thirteen years of schooling were less disapproving of stealing than were those 
with more education. 

Although relationships between approval or disapproval and social class exist, 
the various socio-economic levels seem to be affected differentially by the size of the 
victim organization. Table 2 demonstrates that lower socio-economic respondents 
show the greatest proportional difference in scores between government and small 
business, A 77 per cent proportional difference resulted for lower SES as compared 
with 38 per cent for upper respondents, indicating the differential effect of organi- 
zational size upon subjects’ attitudes. Respondents, then from lower socio-economic 
levels, are more affected by size of organization than are those from upper levels. 

Comparable relationships of the following sort were also found: 

1. Sex. Stealing Attitude Scores for the sample of 110 men and 102 women 
differ, with females more inclined to approve of stealing than males. However, men 
so to a greater degree than did women. Analysis of the differences 
GOV and SB, for both men and women, in the mest disapproving 
size of the victim organization also affects men 


who approved did 
in scores between GO! 
column (21-25) testifies that, 


h attitudes concerning “chiseling” unemployment compensation 
disapproval on the part of lower SES respondents 
bout a greater morality on the part of the upper 


2 This finding isi consistent with a 
from the government. However, this lesser 
probably does not justify any conclusions a! 


classes. 
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differently than women. Females, although more approving of stealing, showed the 
greatest proportional attitudinal difference against stealing when SB is the victim: 
67 per cent compared to a 54 per cent difference for men. 

2. Religiosity. Analysis of religiosity and Stealing Attitude Scores indicates 
nominally religious respondents as more critical of stealing than respondents not 
claiming religion, Examination of the most disapproving category reveals no change 
in the proportionate difference of attitude from GOV to SB. However, non-religious 
respondents were least disapproving of stealing from LB. Comparison between low 
disapproval and high disapproval scores for religious and non-religious respondents, 
using LB as the base for non-religious subjects in this instance, indicates that non- 
religious interviewees show the greatest proportional difference: 81 per cent as 
against 56 per cent for religious respondents. 

3. Veterans. Although male veterans of World War II were more approving 
of stealing than were male non-veterans, veterans were more affected by size of the 
victim organization. Comparison of differences between GOV scores and SB scores 

. shows that veterans differed 86 per cent; non-veterans only 47 per cent. 

Note has been taken that: (1) Nearly all respondents disapproved of the stealing 
behavior outlined in the situational questions, regardless of size of the victim 
organization. (2) Intensity of disapproval varied with size of the organization. 
Respondents were more disapproving of stealing from SB than’ from LB or GOV. 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES IN Attirupes oF RESPONDENTS FROM Two Socio-Economic LEVELS: 
PERCENTAGES WHO STRONGLY DISAPPROVE OF STEALING 


Victim Organization 


Proportional 
SES Level N r SB LB GOV Difference* 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Upper (62) 58 42 42 38 
Lower (146) 46 31 26 77 
Both SES Levels (208) 50 34 31 61 
Unclassified , (4) aA af T < 
Total Sample (212) 


* Difference between GOV and SB over GOV per cents times 100. 


(3) Further variations in attitudes were related to other social elements such as 
SES, sex, religiosity and group membership. (4) Additional differences in attitudes 
as affected by organizational size were observed within each of these social units. 
(5) The influence on stealing attitudes of any one background classification seems 
to depend on its relationship to one or more classifications. 


FORCED CHOICE STEALING PREFERENCE 


To arrive at the basis for these differences in attitudes, each respondent was 
asked to choose the type of organization from which he would rather steal if in 
need and he felt he had no other choice. Interviewees were then requested to explain 
their preference. In general respondents remained faithful to their strong disapproval 
of stealing from SB. However, the forced stealing question produced an altered 
order of stealing approval: LB now became the preferred first choice, then GOV 
and finally SB. The forced stealing choice reveals more than a change. in order; 


"e 
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of greater significance is the large number who preferred to steal from LB rather 
than from GOV as compared to the negligible difference in approval between LB 
and GOV when the situational questions were employed. Now 102 respondents 
preferred to steal from LB; 53 from GOV; and 10 from SB. Of the remaining 
subjects nine did not distinguish between LB and GOV, five did not differentiate 
at all, thirty refused to steal under any condition, and three would not answer 
the question. ` 

Respondents who made a stealing choice used two basic lines of reasoning to 
explain their preference—these involved consideration of the principles of least evil 
and/or least risk. The majority had registered their disapproval of stealing when 
they answered the situational questions. The selection question forced them to make 
a stealing preference for themselves. This placed them in a situation many found 
objectionable. To modify this position, most respondents decided from which’ 
organization stealing was the lesser evil before choosing their victim. 

The second major line of reasoning involved the principle of least risk. The 
possibility of being caught and punished for theft seems to have a strong influence 
on stealing preference. However, this reasoning often runs counter to the first. 
Respondents who conceive of the problem in terms of both concepts and who can- 
not integrate them must weigh and evaluate the principle of lesser evil against the 
principle of least risk. Although these themes run through most of the reasons 
advanced by respondents for their stealing, different categories of interviewees see 
these ideas in different ways. An analysis of these various categories of stealing 
preference and reasons advanced for stealing choice in its relationship to size of 
the victim organization follows. 


SB as the Preferred Victim 


Of the 212 respondents, only eight men and two women preferred to steal from 
SB. Their mean scores for the situational questions are slightly lower than those of 
poe ee gi ae catrene and they show 8 Seta predisposition toward cheating 

than do other respondents. This is the only category where the mean score 
for SB is not the most disapproving score. The order of mean scores from the most 
disapproving to least disapproving for these individuals is: LB 20.0, SB 19.5 and 
GOV 18.6 (the most disapproving score for each classification is 25). 

Their reasons for choosing SB as the potential victim were relatively simple and 
direct, Selection was made mainly on the principle of the least risk. Even if caught, 
these respondents felt that the small business man, who was on personal terms with 
his customers, would be more lenient than the managers of LB or GOV. A woman 
respondent put it: “The small businessman would be more human; he would give 
Cae me Be businessmen are cold-blooded and the government of course, 
might catch you. 

The risk factor seemed to operate as a deterrent for these respondents, They did 
not feel more justified in cheating SB as against the other organizations, but they 
perceived the situation as involving the least risk. Only one respondent felt morally 
justified in stealing from SB. Most were afraid of the consequences of stealing from 
large scale organizations. Government especially inspired the fear of being caught 
and sentenced. The replies indicate that were it not for the fear of punishment, 
these individuals might have preferred to steal from the larger organizations. Their . 

inci f least risk seems to run counter to the original hypothesis 
use of the principle 0 kindly di Ti d 1 
which implies that the respondents would be more kindty Tite he 2 
small business than toward impersonal large business. However, the hnaings 
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revealed that though the personal element is recognized, it is evaluated in con- 
junction with fear of discovery and punishment, For these respondents the prin- 


LB as the Preferred Victim 


One hundred and two members of the sample preferred to steal from LB. The 
overwhelming popularity of this type of organization reverses the disapproval order 
elicited by the situational questions, The mean scores for these questions indicated 
only minor attitudinal differences, especially between GOV and LB: 20.8 for SB, 
19.6 for LB and 19.4 for GOV. 

The forces making for favorable attitudes toward stealing from large scale 
business seem more complex than those involved in creating similar attitudes 
toward small business. Many reasons for and against stealing from LB were offered. 
Some involved conflicts of values which were difficult to resolve, Most respondents 
based their choice of LB as the victim on the principle of lesser evil, feeling that 
stealing from big business was not as bad as stealing from small business because 
LB was impersonal, powerful and ruthless. 

While few respondents specifically mentioned the term “impersonal,” they often 

-implied it: “They're corporations.” “Big business deals with you at arm’s length; 
you can deal with it in the same way.” For some, bigness and impersonality bred 
resentment and distrust, Two grounds were offered for this feeling; one concerned 
weakness generally associated with bureaucracy, the other the notion that big 
business is ruthless, Reasons advanced under the first classification claimed that 
LB wasted time, space, and energy. Second category reasons were more varied, for 
example: “I’m more callous toward big business because they’re more ruthless,” 
“After all they cheat you.” “Why don’t they Pay a living wage?” 

Many regarded big business Profits as excessive and this belief was used by some 
as a basis for their resentment. Examples are numerous: “They have, the highest 
margin of profits and can afford the loss better; besides they allow: flr it.” “Big 
business has tremendous capital, a part of which they’ve cheated from me.” Distrust 
and resentment of big business led 21 per cent of the individuals who would rather 


TABLE 3 s 
PRIMARY REASONS FOR PREFERRING TO STEAL FROM Larce Business 


Reasons for Stealing Choice N Per Cent 
Can afford it best, or has tremendous capital (69) 67.7 


Allows for it: raises prices, ig insured (13) 12.8 
They cheat you; they're ruthless (8) 7.8 
Less chance of being caught (4) 3.9 
Provides the greatest opportunity (3) 2.9 
No reasons offered i (5) 4.9 
$ Total 3 (102) 100.0 


steal from LB to apply the “eye for an eye” principle in making their decision. 


They believed that big business robbed them either by outright theft, or by charging ' 


exorbitant prices. In either event, this “behavior” on the part of LB provided 


the lesser evil. Another 68 per cent legitimated their preference for victimizing LB 
on a “Robin Hood” philosophy. For them robbing the rich to give to the poor—in. 
this instance themselves—was a lesser evil. 
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Some preferences appeared based mainly on the principle of ‘least risk. In all, 
seven per cent believed that LB provided more opportunity for theft with less 
chance of discovery or punishment. The anonymity of big business is believed to 
offer greater opportunity for. stealing from LB rather than SB. The choice between 
the two large scale organizations was made in favor of LB as the victim because 
of the respondents’ greater fear of government. As one man expressed it: “There 
is no sense stealing from the government because the FBI is smarter than the 


police.” 
even in the abstract, have been presented as if 


Grounds for stealing preference, 
if there were not a multiplicity of reasons which 


they were mutually exclusive, as i 

had to be considered and weighed before decision could be made. This is not so. 
The impersonality, the inconsiderate materialism, the opportunity offered by the 
anonymity big business provided were among the elements in favor of choosing LB. 
Many individuals who extended these reasons also had “cause” for not preferring 
LB, such as admiration for the big businessman, or intense dislike for government 
or the belief that the small businessman might be. more lenient if he caught ‘ata, 
Special difficulty arose when decision had to be made between LB and GOV where 


both organizations were considered big and both stand accused of bad bureau- 


cratic practices. 

Generally, however, grounds for preferring to steal from LB were related to 
One combination of reasons reads: “A man has 
o take from the little man. LB can afford it. If you clip govern- 
have a good chance of being 


The data presented for this category again point out that while bigness and its 
corollaries play important parts in affecting the decision to steal from LB, these 


TABLE 4 


REAsons For Not STEALING FROM GoveRNMENT AND SMALL BUSINESS; 
WHo CHose LARGE BUSINESS AS THE Victim* 


ara ee ee oe 


Government 
N Per Cent 


Reasons for Not Stealing from Government 
(23) 29.5 


It’s stealing from yourself 


Would get caught by GOV and penalty might . 
(18) 23.1 


be stiffer 
Needs its money (15) 19.2 
Stealing from GOV affects other citizens in the 


BY RESPONDENTS 


community (13) 167 
Patriotism ©) sA 
Lack of opportunity 2) oe 
Total (78) 100.0 

Small Business 

Reasons for Not Stealing from Small Business N Per Cent 
SB does not have too much money (42) 763 
Identification: Small like yourself, or member 

of community “(8) 14.6 
Might know small businessman (5) ME on 
Total (55) 100.0 


o not equal 102 for each division GOV and SB since all respondents did 


* Fi s in this table d 
pigaresar thcir stealing preference. 


not offer negative reasons for 
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factors alone were often not sufficient to determine this choice. Many other reasons 
were offered. The pro and con of the particular choice appears to have been con- 
sidered before final decision was made, and the principles of lesser evil and least, 
risk run through the majority of the reasons proffered. 


GOV as the Preferred Victim 
Fifty-three members of the 212 sample chose to steal from government. Their 
mean scores (20.9 for SB, 20.2 for LB, and 19.5 for GOV) for the situational 
questions are slightly higher than those for respondents who chose SB or LB. The 
an scores demonstrate that members of this category both preferred to steal from 
GOV and were less disapproving of others stealing from government, T 
The task of choosing a victim appears less complicated for these individuals 
than for those who preferred to steal from LB, but more complicated than for those 
who elected to steal from SB. Fewer secondary reasons for their choice were offered R 
Clear-cut primary reasons often coincided with reasons for not stealing from either 
SB or LB. Intense dislike for government also helped make for definite preferences. 


TABLE 5 
RESPONDENTS’ PRIMARY REASONS FOR PREFERRING TO STEAL FROM GOV 


Reasons N Per Cent 

Can afford it best, or collects a great amount 

of tax money (17) 32.1 
Taking back own money (8) 15.1 
Government’s function to take care of the needy (7) 13.2 
Against Democratic Administration* (7) 13,2 
Bureaucratic inefficiencies (5) 9.4 
Everybody does it (5) 9.4 
Distributes the loss (4) 7.6 

Total (53) 100.0 


* The data for this stud 


y were collected in 1951 and 1952 while the Democratic administration 
was in power, 


All of the reasons for stealing listed in Table 5 involve the theme of lesser evil. 
Most of the 32 per 


that a great deal of money was collected in taxes; some of this taxation, it was 

ry. Many argued then, that GOV was big and wealthy and 
“Robin Hood” principle. 

_ Bureaucracy, which was equated to size and disfunctioning, was an additional 

Justification for the choice of GOV as the victim. Although this type of criticism 

was leveled against LB, it was more frequently applied to GOV. Such items as 

waste and red tape were not uncommon grounds for stealing preference. Only 9 


as an individual or smaller concern.” “They waste anyhow; they throw away more 
than I would take.” 


— 


` 
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Though GOV is generally conceived of as larger than LB, the section of Table 
4 dealing with GOV indicates the importance of factors other than size as a deter- 
minant of choice for some respondents. Concepts of loyalty, patriotism and fear 
of government swayed many individuals to select LB rather than GOV. Yet, size 
was still important for many of those who chose to steal from government. 

The bigness of GOV, however, does not account for all who elected it as the 
victim. Lesser evil may be premised on factors other than bigness, and the 13 per 
cent who were against the Democratic administration grounded their judgment 
on this theme. Their feelings are reflected in such statements as: “I’m anti- 
socialist.” “It’s a God damned government anyway—if it were O.K., Pd take 
from big business.” 

Another category felt that stealing from GOV was the lesser evil because the 
réspondents were part of the government and had contributed to its support. They 
reasoned that stealing from GOV would be stealing from themselves, and so less 
criminal, These individuals were among the most difficult to force into a decision 
involving their possible stealing. Their scores on the situational questions were 
among the most disapproving. They selected GOV reluctantly and only because 
they felt this choice was the least dishonest. 

An additional 13 per cent whose scores on the situational questions were also 
very disapproving, thought that it was government’s function to take care of the 
needy. These individuals intimated that if government failed in its duty, they 
were then more justified in stealing from it. z 

The following generalizations seem to be indicated: (1) While bigness and 
impersonality played a part in determining the preference for GOV as: the victim, 
these elements do not seem as important for this category as they did for LB. 
(2) Other factors with strong emotional overtones—loyalty, patriotism, even anti- 
administration sentiment—appear to affect the decisions of some of the respondents. 
(3) Making decisions for this category seems easier than for those who chose LB, 
but not as easy as for those who selected SB. (4) Enough reasons pro and con 
were advanced so that the weighing process noted in the selection of LB was evi- 
dent once again. (5) Some of the same reasons for preferring to steal from LB 
were again in evidence for those who selected GOV. 


6 
Social and Cultural Change 


Neither culture nor social organization is ever really static. Change may 
occur more slowly during one era than another, and the rate of change varies 
from society to society, but the phrase “changeless culture” is an exaggeration 


for emphasis, not a scientific description. 
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Man is the only animal which not only adapts to his environment but also 
creates environment. Groups create culture patterns, and the problem of 
adjusting to the cultural environment is just as real as that of adjusting to 
the physical environment. : 

Seldom is change more abrupt and dramatic than when an invention alters 
long-established needs and expectations. By modifying patterns of behavior 
in such a basic institution as the economic order, technological innovation 
can have ramifications throughout the social structure. W. F. Cottrell : 
“Death by Dieselization” traces a case of the consequences of technologica 
change in a one-industry town. y 

its different ean of social change is provided by Sheldon L. 
Messinger’s “Organizational Transformation.” Here we see an organization 
being maintained for its own sake even at the cost of sacrificing work toward 
the goals which originally inspired its inception. 


W. F. Cottrell 


Death by Dieselization: A Case Study 
in the Reaction to Technological Change’ 


In the following instance it is proposed that we examine a community con- 
fronted with radical change in its basic. economic institution and to trace the 
effects of this change throughout the social structure. From these facts it may be 
possible in some degree to anticipate the resultant changing attitudes and values 
of the people in the community, particularly as they reveal whether or not there 
is a demand for modification of the social structure or a shift in function from 
one institution to another. Some of the implications of the facts discovered may 
be valuable in anticipating further social change. ; 

The community chosen for examination has been disrupted by the dieselization 
of the railroads. Since the railroad is among the oldest of those industries organ- 
ized around steam, and since therefore the social structure of railroad communities 
is a product of long-continued processes of adaptation to the technology of steam, 
the sharp contrast between the technological requirements of the steam engine 
and those of the diesel should clearly reveal the changes in social structure re- 
quired. Any one of a great many railroad towns might have been chosen for 
examination. However, many railroad towns are only partly dependent upon the 
railroad for their existence. In them many of the effects which take place are 
blurred and not easily distinguishable by the observer. Thus, the “normal” rail- 
road town may not be the best place to see the consequences of dieselization, For 
this reason a one-industry town was chosen for examination, 

In a sense it is an “ideal type” railroad town, and hence not complicated by 
other extraneous economic factors. It lies in the desert and is here given the name 

Caliente, which is the Spanish adjective for “hot.” Caliente was built in a 
break in an eighty mile canyon traversing the desert. Its reason for existence was 
to service the steam locomotive. There are a few resources in the area to support 


1 American Sociological Review, 1951, 16:358-365. By permission, 
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it on any other basis, and such as they are they would contribute more to the 
growth and maintenance of other little settlements in the vicinity than to that of 
Caliente. So long as the steam locomotive was in use, Caliente was a necessity. 
With the adoption of the diesel it became obsolescent. 

This stark fact was not, however, part of the expectations of the residents of 
Caliente. Based upon the “certainty” of the railroad’s need for Caliente, men built 
their homes there, frequently of concrete and brick, at the cost, in many cases, 
of their life savings. The water system was laid in cast iron which will last for 
centuries. Business men erected substantial buildings which could be paid for only 
by profits gained through many years of business. Four churches evidence the 
faith of Caliente people in the future of their community. A twenty-seven bed 
hospital serves the town. Those who built it thought that their investment was 
as well warranted as the fact of birth, sickness, accident, and death. They believed 
in education. Their school buildings represent the investment of savings guaranteed 
by bonds and future taxes. There is a combined park and play field which, together 
with a recently modernized theatre, has been serving recreational needs. All these 
physical structures are material evidence of the expectations, morally and legally 
sanctioned and financially funded, of the people of Caliente. This is a normal 
and rational aspect of the culture of all “solid” and “sound”? communities. 

Similarly normal are the social organizations. These include Rotary, Chamber 


of Commerce, Masons, Odd Fellows, American Legion, and the Veterans of Foreign 
and myriad little clubs to which the 


Wars. There are the usual unions, churches, 
women belong. In short, here is the average American community with normal 
social life, subscribing to normal American codes. Nothing its members had been 


taught would indicate that the whole pattern of this normal existence depended 
completely upon a few elements of technology which were themselves in flux. 
For them the continued use of the steam engine was as “natural” a phenomenon 
as any other element in their physical environment. Yet suddenly their life 
pattern was destroyed by the announcement that the railroad was moving its 
division point, and with it destroying the economic basis of Caliente’s existence. 

Turning from this specific community for a moment, let us examine the technical 
changes which took place and the reasons for the change. Division points on a 
railroad are established by the frequency with which the rolling stock must be 
serviced and the operating crews changed. At the turn of the century when this 
particular road was built, the engines produced wet steam at low temperatures. 
The steel in the boilers was of comparatively low tensile strength and could not 
withstand the high temperatures and pressures required for the efficient use of 
coal and water. At intervals of roughly a hundred miles the engine had to be dis- 
connected from the train for service. At these points the cars also were inspected 
and if they were found to be defective they were either removed from the train 
or repaired while it was standing and the new engine being coupled on. Thus the 
location of Caliente, as far as the railroad was concerned, was a function of boiler 


temperature and pressure and the resultant service requirements of the locomotives. 


Following World War II, the high tensile steels developed to create superior 


artillery and armor were used for locomotives. As a consequence 1t was possible 
to utilize steam at higher temperatures and pressure. Speed, power, and efficiency 
were increased and the distance between service intervals was increased. 

The “ideal distance” between freight divisions became approximately 150 to 
200 miles whereas it had formerly been 100 to 150. Wherever possible, freight 
divisions were increased in length to that formerly used by passenger trains, and 
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Passenger divisions were lengthened from two old freight divisions to three. Thus 
towns located at 100 miles from a terminal became obsolescent, those at 200 
became freight points only, and those at three hundred miles became passenger 
division points. 

_ The increase in speed permitted the train crews to make the greater distance 
in the time Previously required for the lesser trip, and roughly a third of the train 
and engine crews, car inspectors, boilermakers, and machinists and other service 
men were dropped. The towns thus abandoned were crossed off the social record 
of the nation in the adjustment to these technological changes in the use of the 
steam locomotive. Caliente, located midway between terminals about six hundred 
miles apart, survived. In fact it gained, since the less frequent stops caused an 
increase in the service required of the maintenance crews at these points where it 
took place. However, the introduction of the change to diesel engines projected 
a very different future. 

In its demands for service the diesel engine differs almost completely from a 
steam locomotive. It requires infrequent, highly skilled service, carried on within 
very close limits, in contrast to the frequent, crude adjustments required’ by the 
steam locomotive. Diesels operate at about 35 per cent efficiency, in contrast to 
the approximately 4 per cent of the steam locomotives in use after World War II 
in the United States. Hence diesels require much less frequent stops for fuel and 
water. These facts reduce their operating costs sufficiently to compensate for their 
much higher initial cost. 

In spite of these reductions in operating costs the introduction of diesels ordi- 
narily would have taken a good deal of time. The change-over would have been 
slowed by the high capital costs of retooling the locomotive works, the long period 
required to recapture the costs of existing steam locomotives, and the effective 
resistance of the workers. World War II altered each of these factors. The loco- 
motive works were required to make the change in order to provide marine engines, 
and the costs of the change were assumed by the government. Steam engines were 
used up by the tremendous demand placed upon the railroads by war traffic. The 
costs were recaptured by shipping charges. Labor shortages were such that labor 
resistance was less formidable and much less acceptable to the public than it 
would have been in peace time. Hence the shift to diesels was greatly facilitated 
by the war. In consequence, every third and sometimes every second division point 
suddenly became technologically obsolescent. 

Caliente, like all other towns in similar plight, is supposed to accept its fate 
in the name of “progress.” The general public, as shippers and consumers of 
shipped goods, reaps the harvest in better, faster service and eventually perhaps 
in lower charges. A few of the workers in Caliente will also share the gains, as 
they move to other division points, through higher wages. They will share in the 
higher pay, though whether this will be adequate to compensate for the costs 
of moving no one can say. Certain it is that their pay will not be adjusted to com- 
pensate for their specific losses, They will gain only as their seniority gives them 
the opportunity to work. These are those who gain. What are the losses, and who 
bears them? 

The railroad. company can figure its losses at Caliente fairly accurately. It 
owns 39 private dwellings, a modern clubhouse with 116 single rooms, and a 
twelve-room hotel with dining-room and lunch-counter facilities. These now be- 

come useless, as does much of the fixed physical equipment used for servicing 
trains, Some of the machinery can be used elsewhere, Some part of the round- 
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house can be used to store unused locomotives and standby equipment. The rest 
will be torn down to save taxes. All of these costs can be entered as capital losses 
on the statement which the company draws up for its stockholders and for the 
government. Presumably they will be recovered by the use of the more efficient 
engines. 

What are the losses that may not be entered on the company books? The total 

tax assessment in Caliente was $9,946.80 for the year 1948, of which: $6,103.39 
represented taxes assessed on the railroad. Thus the railroad valuation was about 
three-fifths that of the town. This does not take into account tax-free property 
belonging to the churches, the schools, the hospital, or the municipality itself 
which included all the public utilities. Some ideas of the losses sustained by the 
railroad in comparison with the losses of others can be surmised by reflecting on 
these figures for real estate alone. The story is an old one and often repeated in 
the economic history of America. It represents the “loss” side of a profit and loss 
system of adjusting to technological change, Perhaps for sociological purposes we 
need an answer to the question “just who pays?” 
_ Probably the greatest losses are suffered by the older “non-operating” employees. 
Seniority among these men extends only within the local shop and craft. A man 
with twenty-five years’ seniority at Caliente has no claim on the job of a similar 
craftsman at another point who has only twenty-five days’ seniority. Moreover, 
some of the skills formerly valuable are no longer needed. The boilermaker, for 
example, knows that jobs. for his kind are disappearing and he must enter the 
ranks of the unskilled. The protection and status offered by the union while he 
was employed have become meaningless now that he is no longer needed. The 
cost of this is high both in loss of income and in personal demoralization, 

Operating employees also pay. Their seniority extends over a division, which 
in this case includes three division points. The older members can move front 
Caliente, and claim another job at another point, but in many cases they move- 
leaving a good portion of their life savings behind. The younger men must aban- 
don their stake in railroad employment. The loss may mean a new apprenticeship 
in another occupation, at a time in life when apprenticeship wages are not adequate 
to meet the obligations of mature men with families. A steam engine hauled 2,000 
tons up the hill out of Calient® with the aid of two helpers. The four-unit diesel 
in command of one crew handles a train of 5,000 tons alone. Thus, to handle the 
same amount of tonnage required only about a fourth the man-power it formerly 
took. Three out of four men must start out anew at something else. 

The local merchants pay. The boarded windows, half-empty shelves, and aban- 
doned store buildings bear mute evidence of these costs. The older merchants stay, 
and pay; the younger ones, and those with no stake in the community will move; 
but the value of their property will in both cases largely be gone. 

The bondholders will pay. They can’t foreclose on a dead town. If the town 
were wiped out altogether, that which would remain for salvage would be too little 
to’ satisfy their claims. Should the town continue there is little hope that taxes 
adequate to carry the overhead of bonds and day-to-day expenses could be secured 
by taxing the diminished number of property owners or employed persons. 

The church will pay. The smaller congregations cannot support services as 
in the past. As the church men leave, the buildings will be abandoned. 3 

` Homeowners will pay. A hundred and thirty-five men owned homes in Caliente. 
They must accept the available means of support or rent to those who do. In 
either case the income available will be far less than that on which the houses 
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were built. The least desirable homes will stand unoccupied, their yaiue com- 
pletely lost. The others must be vevalued at a figure far below that at which they 
were formerly held. 

In a word, those pay who are, by traditional American standards, most moral. 
Those who have raised children see friendships broken and neighborhoods dis- 
integrated. The childless more freely shake the dust of Caliente from their feet. 
Those who built their personalities into the structure of the community watch 
their work destroyed. Those too wise or too selfish to have entangled themselves 
in community affairs suffer no such qualms. The chain store can pull down its 
sign, move its equipment and charge the costs off against more profitable and 
better located units and against taxes. The local owner has no such alternatives. 
In short, “good citizens” who assumed family and community responsibility are 
the greatest losers. Nomads suffer least. 

The people of Caliente are asked to accept as “normal” this strange inversion 
of their expectations. It is assumed that they will, without protest or change in 
sentiment, accept the dictum of the “law of supply and demand.” Certainly they 
must comply in part with this dictum. While their behavior in part reflects this 
compliance, there are also other changes perhaps equally important in their 
attitudes and values. 

Their first reaction took the form of an effort at community self-preservation. 
Caliente became visible to its inhabitants as a real entity, as meaningful as the 
individual personalities which they had hitherto been taught to see as atomistic 
or nomadic elements. Community survival was seen as prerequisite to many of the 
individual values that had been given precedence in the past. The organized com- 
munity made a search for new industry, citing elements of community organiza- 
tion themselves as reasons why industry should move to Caliente. But the conditions 
that led the railroad to abandon the point made the place even less attractive to 
new industry than it had hitherto been. Yet the effort to keep the community a 
going concern persisted. . 

There was also a change in sentiment. In the past the glib assertion that progress 
spelled sacrifice could be offered when some distant group was a victim of techno- 
logical change. There was no such reaction when the event struck home. The 
change can probably be as well revealed as in any other way by quoting from the 
Caliente Herald: 

... [over the] years . . . [this] . . . railroad and its affiliates . . . became to this 
writer his ideal of a railroad empire. The [company] . . . appeared to take much more 
than the ordinary interest of big railroags in the development of areas adjacent to its 
lines, all the while doing a great deal for the communities large and small through which 
the lines passed. 

Those were the days creative of [its] enviable reputation a 
progressive—and most human—of American railroads, enjoying t 
of employees, investors, and communities alike! n 

One of the factors bringing about this confidence and respect was the considera 
shown communities which otherwise would have suffered serious blows when division an 
other changes were effected. A notable example was [a town] . . . where the shock of 
division change was made almost unnoticed by installation of a rolling stock reclamation 
point, which gave [that town] an opportunity to hold its community intact until tourist 
traffic and other industries could get better established —with the result that [it] .. 15 
now on a firm foundation. And through this display of consideration for a community, 
the railroad gained friends—not only among the people of [that town] . . . who were 
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perhaps more vocal than others, but also among thousands of others throughout the 
country on whom this action made an indelible impression. 

But things seem to have changed materially during the last few years, the [company] 
. . . seems to this writer to have gone all out for glamor and the dollars which glamorous 
people have to spend, sadly neglecting one of the principal factors which helped to make 
[it] . . . great: that fine consideration of communities and individuals, as well as employees, 
who have been happy in cooperating steadfastly with the railroad in times of stress as 
well as prosperity. The loyalty of these people and communities seems to count for little 
with the [company] . . . of this day, though other “Big Business” corporations do not 
hesitate to expend huge sums to encourage the loyalty of community and people which 
old friends of [company] . . . have been happy to give voluntarily. 

Ever since the . . . railroad was constructed . . . Caliente ‘has been a key town on 
the railroad. It is true, the town owed its inception to the railroad, but it has paid this 
back in becoming one of the most attractive communities on the system. With nice homes, 
streets, and parks, good school . . . good city government . . . Caliente offers advantages 
that most big corporations would be gratified to have for their employees—a homey spot 
where they could live their lives of contentment, happiness and security. 

Caliente’s strategic location, midway between some of the toughest road on the entire 
system has been a lifesaver for the road several times when floods have wrecked havoc 
on the railroad in the canyon above and below Caliente. This has been possible through 
storage in Caliente of large stocks of repair material and equipment—and not overlooking 
manpower—Wwhich has thus become available on short notice. 

. . . But [the railroad] or at least one of its big officials appearing to be almost com- 
pletely divorced from policies which made this railroad great, has ordered changes which 
are about as inconsiderate as anything of which “Big Business” has ever been accused! 
Employees who have given the best years of their lives to this railroad are cut off without 
anything to which they can turn, many of them with homes in which they have taken 
much pride; while others, similarly with nice homes, are told to move elsewhere and are 
given runs that only a few will be able to endure from a physical standpoint, according 
to common opinion. 

Smart big corporations the country over encourage their employees to own their own 
homes—and loud are their boasts when the percentage of such employees is favorable! 
But in contrast, a high [company] official is reported to have said only recently that 
“a railroad man has no business owning a home!” Quite a departure from what has 


appeared to be [company] tradition. 
It is difficult for the Herald to believe that this official however “big” he is, speaks for 


the [company] . . . when he-enunciates a policy that, carried to the latter, would make 
tramps of [company] employees and their families! 

No thinking person wants to stand in the way of progress, but true progress is not made 
when it is overshadowed by cold-blooded disregard for the loyalty of employees, their 
families, and the communities which have developed in the good American way through 
the decades of loyal service and.good citizenship. 

This editorial Written by a member of all the service clubs, approved by Caliente 
business men, and quoted with approbation by the most conservative members 
of the community, is significant of changing sentiment. 

The people of Caliente continually profess their belief in “The American Way,” 
but like the editor of the Herald they criticize decisions made solely in pursuit of 
profit, even though these decisions grow out of a clear-cut case of technological 
“progress.” They feel that the company should have based its decision upon con- 
sideration for loyalty, citizenship, and community morale. They assume that the 
company should regard the seniority rights of workers as important considerations, 
and that it should consider significant the effect of permanent unemployment upon 
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old and faithful employees. They look upon community integrity as an important 
community asset. Caught between the support of a “rational” system of “economic” 
forces and laws, and sentiments which they accept as significant values, they seek 
a solution to their dilemma which will at once permit them to retain their expected 
rewards for continued adherence to past norms and to defend the social system 
ee they have been taught to revere but which now offers them a stone instead 
of bread. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Sheldon L. Messinger 


Organizational Transformation: A Case Study 
of a Declining Social Movement’ 


It is generally recognized that the organized arms of value-oriented social move- 
ments* may remain intact long after the movements themselves have lost general 
impetus. While it is to be expected that these structures will adapt to their changed 
circumstances, little attention has as yet been given to either the process or product 
of this adaptation. This paper reports a study of certain organizational consequences 
of the decline of the Townsend Movement. 


THE TOWNSEND MISSION AND THE END OF RECRUITMENT 

While the old age pension movement seems to be gaining impetus in the United 
States, the Townsend Movement has all but vanished. To understand this seeming 
paradox it is necessary to examine the Townsend mission. This has been, and con- 
tinues to be, not simply national pensions for the aged, but national pensions for 
the aged as a mechanism for alleviating or preventing economic dislocation. ‘the 
mission is a blending of issues born of the 1930s, and the continued identification 
of Townsendites with it aids in understanding the movement’s decline and the 
nature of its remaining structure. 

Two sorts of data support this characterization of the Townsend mission, as well 
as the continued identification of the Organization with it. 

First, the Townsend Plan, major subject of most Townsend pronouncements, has 
maintained features directly linking pensions to economic reconstruction. Its prog 
vision requiring that the pension be spent within thirty days is intended to provide 
jobs by keeping money in circulation. Its stipulation that prospective recipients 
must cease work to become eligible is designed to combat “technological unemploy- 
ment.” These are the key to Townsend claims that theirs is not “just another 
pension plan.” Further, leaders justify changes in other features of the Plan as 
occasioned by the aim of economic reconstruction. For example, the famous “200 
dollars a month,” from the first a legislative impediment, was formally discarded 
in all forms in 1943. Informally it is still mentioned as “essential to the Plan” in 
the sense that at least this much is requisite to “keep the economy going.” Other 
changeable features, justified in all their forms as necessary to economic recon- 


1From American Sociological Review, 1955, 20:3-10. By permission. 

2“Value-oriented social movements” is a phrasing suggested to the writer by Ralph H. Turner. 
It refers to social movements fundamentally oriented toward rendering some change in the social 
structure and of sufficient force to develop organization. 
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struction, include the means of financing and designation of those to receive the 
pension. 

Second, the Organization aside from the Plan has continued to link the pension 
and depression issues. In 1936, a year after passage of natianal social security legis- 
lation, the Organization changed its name from “Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd.” 
to “Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc.,” emphasizing that its mission was far 
from complete. Not until 1948 did the less anachronous “Townsend Plan, Inc.” 
become the organizational style. The Townsend National Weekly, official news- 
paper of the Organization, has become since 1941 a veritable compendium of 
“signs” pointing to “impending” economic disaster. Throughout World War IT and 
the post-war boom, Townsendites continued to circulate tracts stressing that their 
Organization aimed at “a program to bring about full industrial production for the 
Nation ... [and] make jobs for the jobless.” 

While such aims may again gain currency, it is suggested that under the changed 
conditions following the end of the depression the Townsend mission was deprived 
of relevance. Continued identification with this mission has constituted a serious 
block to Townsend membership maintenance and to the recruitment of new Town- 
sendites, Combined with the short life-expectancies of old Townsendites, this has 
meant a rapid depletion of the Organization’s ranks (see Table 1). In this situation, 
other “single-minded” old age groups, working to modify existing state aid legisla- 
tion, have developed to absorb the membership which might earlier have gone to 
the Townsendites. It is in this context that the Townsend Organization has been 


transformed. 


TABLE 1 
NATIONAL AND CALIFORNIA TOWNSEND MEMBERSHIP DECLINE, 1936-1951* 
National Per Cent California Per Cent 
Membership Drop Membership Drop 
1936 2,250,000 330,000 
1951 56,656 97.5 6,839 97.9 


* Sources: National and California membership figures for 1936 from W S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Select Committee Investigating Old Age Pension Organizations pursuant to H. Res. 
443, Hearings, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., Washington, D. C.: 1936 (hereafter: Hearings: H. Res. 443), 
pp. 41-42, 208, National membership for 1951 from A. Holtzman, “The Townsend Movement: 
A Study in Old Age Pressure Politics,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 
1952, California membership figure for 1951 compiled from records in the Townsend Archives, 


ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATION 

The. Tendency. to Deflection. Townsend leaders have attempted to cope with 
the challenge to their social base. In’ the process, they have been constrained to 
direct action in ways deflecting the Organization from its central mission. 

The first indication of this tendency came in early 1940 when California Town- 
sendites were urged to aid in qualifying an initiative readjusting state aid legisla- 
tion, While the campaign was brief and the initiative was not qualified, the event 
nce before this time national leaders had actively campaigned 
against any proposal at the state level. Further, they had always carefully dis- 
associated themselves from state “aid” proposals. The “pension,” on a national 
level and not involving indigence requirements, was the proper. Townsend goal. 

Leadership purposes in supporting this proposal are not far to seek. Urging his 
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lieutenants to support the measure, the California leader said: “Even if we should 
fail [to qualify it], it is believed we can secure enough publicity and good will to 
justify the effort. We think we can enlist many to join our ranks as a result of 
this campaign.” 

In 1943, California Townsendites entered a full-blown campaign for state old 
age pensions. The nature of this measure permitted it to be presented by both 
national and state leaders as a “first step” toward the national Townsend Plan. 
Thus, while only a state-wide proposal with a dollar demand geared to existing state 
aid legislation (60 dollars was asked), both the “compulsory spending” and “cease 
work” features of the national Plan were intact. Further, indigence requirements 
were absent, meaning effectively the end of a state “aid” program and the institu- 
tion of “pensions” if the measure passed. 

The initiative was qualified and placed before the voters in November 1944. 
It was defeated by over a million votes. 

By 1947 membership was at a new low, recruitment at a dead halt, and George 
McLain’s old age pressure-group successfully competing for the allegiance of the 
California aged. Aware of the challenge, the California leader proposed a new local 
effort to national headquarters by saying: 


[Even] Dr. Townsend [who is generally opposed to local efforts] has consistently said 
that “we must put on an initiative in California . . . even if we know we -will fail 
before we start. . . .” [This] for the reason that GM [George McLain] has announced 
that he, too, is going to sponsor a constitutional amendment proposing practically the same 
objectives. . . . If we fail to present . . . [a local] program, it is only natural that a large 
number of our own members will be inclined to support him in his efforts. . . . Many 
people have lost hope and interest in any national program becoming a reality in the 
near future. 


By no stretch of the imagination could the new measure proposed by state 
leaders be identified as a “little Townsend Plan.” First, unlike the 1943-1944 pro- 
posal, it was specifically drawn withir, the framework of existing state legislation 
for old age assistance and indigence requirements were present. Second, both the 
all-important “compulsory spending” and “cease work” provisions of the Plan were 
absent. Townsend propaganda could no longer claim that their measure would 
effect any significant change in the economic structure. 

National leaders at first opposed making a new localized proposal on the grounds 
that another defeat would do the Movement’s national position no good. In August 
1947, conceding to California’s pressures, they suggested that campaign funds 
should be raised outside the Organization. As late as October 1947, in the midst 
of efforts to raise money in California for the promotion of the initiative, national 
leaders carried out two mass meetings in the state to collect funds for national 
headquarters over the unanswered objections of the California leader. me 

By June 1948 it was clear that Townsendites had not qualified their initiative, 
but that McLain had qualified his. State leaders remained as silent as possible in 
the face of this proposal with “practically the same objectives” and tried to refocus 
membership attention on national issues. 

The passage of McLain’s constitutional amendment at the polls was quickly 
followed by a move for repeal. When the repeal initiative qualified, California 
‘Townsend leaders faced a serious dilemma, They could not support repeal, for the 
advantages brought to the aged by McLain’s amendment were patent—€.g., 4 raise 
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in monthly grant, the end of “relative’s responsibility.” Nor could they fight repeal, 
lest an issue now entirely identified with McLain absorb all their membership’s 
attention and funds. To meet the situation, California leaders tried to straddle the 
fence by proposing measures to the legislature to supplant McLain’s. National 
leadership, on the other hand, insisted that the Townsend Organization stay clear 
of the battle, on the belated grounds that it was for national, not state, pensions. 
In July 1949, with a repeal measure on the ballot, the California leader wrote the 
following to national headquarters: 


We [California leaders] thought that [some anti-repeal statement] was necessary as 
many of our members are supporting McLain financially and attending his meetings, to do 
what they can to hold the gains they have received. . . . [Now, in view of your position | 
. . . it seems all we can do is drift; let McLain get the money and our members and let 
things take their course and keep trying to focus attention on the Washington, D. C. work. 


As late as 1953, the crisis continued. Too weak to promote state legislation 
directly, state leadership fluctuated between “preserving gains” made by others, 
“preventing setbacks,” all within the framework of state aid legislation, and focus- 
ing attention on national issues. But now, for state leaders, the national issue, above 
all, is simply success. Late in 1952 the California leader wrote: 


I realize that we have always felt that it was necessary to stick to our “full program,” 
but if the Republicans will not now accept it “in full,” it seems to me that we should try 
to take the lead with a bill they will accept and get something during the next session... . 
I feel that if we don’t do something along this line, we can expect McLain to capitalize 
on the situation and we will lose more and more of our few supporters. 


What we have seen here is a tendency to deflection from central aims on the 
part of Townsend leaders. At the national level, this tendency has been largely 
checked through a clearer appreciation of the “drift of things” by national leaders 
themselves. For this drift could only eventuate in the break-up of the national 
Organization. At the state level, leaders have tended to exchange identity for secu- 
rity in their search for a viable mission. But here, the pressure from national leader- - 
ship, plus the successful capturing of vital issues by competing groups, have served 
to hold state leaders within the Organization and to the Townsend mission. 

The Tendency to Salesmanship. Loss of mass support has brought increasing 
financial difficult; to the Townsend Organization. Adaptation to this circumstance 
has transformed Townsend leader-follower relations in such a way as to make 
recruit interest in the Townsend mission increasingly problematical. 

Aside from advertising in the Townsend National Weekly, early Townsend 
income came largely from the small contributions of individual members. Propa- 
ganda materials were sold in large quantities, and royalties accrued from such items 
as Townsend auto-stickers, buttons, and license-plate holders. It is to be noted that 
all of these devices assume commitment on the part of contributors to the Townsend 
Organization and its mission. 

By 1939, however, members were being urged to purchase consumable items 
bearing the T ‘ownsend name. This year saw a Townsend candy bar, then “Townsend 
Old Fashioned Horehound Drops.” In 1940, a Townsend coffee was announced. 
A little later a “Townsend Club Toilet Soap” and a “Townsend Club Granulated 
Soap” appeared. In all of these enterprises the Organization merely lent its name, 
funds, if received, accrued from royalties. The change from auto-stickers, etc., was 
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small but significant because purchase of these new items did not assume commit- 
ment to the Organization or its Plan. Townsendites were urged to ask for these 
items at their usual shopping places, thus, to encourage store owners to stock them. 
The Organization had yet to become a distributor itself. This was to come. 

Beginning in 1943, a series of health foods was offered to members. Of these, 
“Dr. Townsend’s Vitamins and Minerals” soon became the major item. At first 
distributed only from national headquarters, by 1951 state offices had become dis- 
tribution points, and Club members were selling pills on commission. In this year, 
the pills provided one-fifth of the total national income. Intra-organizational com- 
munications of all kinds reveal in this period a striking shift from programmatic 
matters to concern with promoting this product. Perhaps even more significant for 
the long run, advertising of the pills has come to leave the Organization and its 
Plan unmentioned, The most elaborate piece yet prepared (1953) is simply titled 
“Vitamins and Minerals by Francis E. Townsend, M.D.” Its message is entirely 
one of “health” and “price.” Headquarters for the pills is identified as “Dr. Town- 
send’s Vitamins and Minerals” rather than the earlier “Townsend Plan, Inc.” 
Besides this, national radio advertising has been considered, and discussions of 
this matter have placed promotion of the Plan aside. 

This type of Mmoney-raising activity is to be clearly differentiated from that of 
earlier days. Townsend leaders have come to purvey items whose purchase assumes 
no commitment to the Townsend mission. The pills, especially, are amenable for 
presentation to others, once to be seen as potential Townsendites, without invoking 
any discussion of the Organization and its aims. 

The transformation of leadership activities from the presentation of a program 
„to the purveying of products can be traced in the present approach to recruitment 
as well. In May 1952, discussing a proposal to offer a 50 per cent commission to 
members who brought in new recruits, Dr. Townsend said: 


We have innumerable people in our clubs who can be taught to sell. Let’s push them 
into learning by making it necessary to do so if they wish to remain members of a club, 
After they have learned what to do, I believe they will continue to do—with a fifty per 
cent bait as inducement. 


In October of the same year, national headquarters distributed a “training 
manual” designed to “double the readership of Townsend National Weekly and 
the membership of each Townsend club.” The striking quality of this “manual” is 
that it makes clear that Townsend leaders no longer even seek active support at 
large. The issue has become simply support in itself. Members are told: 


Many big business organizations give their salesmen sales manuals written from long 
experience in the technique of winning friends to a product. We’ve done the same for you, 
... Whether you're building a model boat or being a BUSY BEE, tools and technique are 
the secret of success. 


How to extract the “cost” in manageable installments is outlined; little is said 
about the urgency or value of the mission at hand. The total impression received is 
that the best salesman is he who receives money with the least pain to the cus- 
tomer. And this is no doubt correct. For Townsend leaders no longer seek “converts” 
so much as “customers.” 

The Tendency to “Pure” Recreation. Membership activity at the level of the 
Clubs provides a final example of the transformation of the Townsend Organization. 
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Townsend Club “business meetings” are remarkably similar in both form and 
content. Similarity of form has been encouraged by the various Townsend Club 
Manuals, each containing a procedural outline, plus local leadership unpracticed 
in organizational ways. Whatever variation is found in content is largely accounted 
for by the make-up of the Club membership. Clubs with a preponderance of highly 
religious members substitute “sings” for card playing. Aside from formalities, Club 
meetings are given to discussion of plans for social activities such as are discussed 
below. The usual meeting is attended by less than fifteen persons, lasts a half an 
hour, and is adjourned. But no one leaves. More likely than not, five or ten more 
people enter. Card tables are set up, and what seems to the writer to be the “real” 
business of the evening begins: recreation. This latter may last for several hours. 

This pattern may even be formalized. Examination of Club minutes often~ 
revealed that at some time in the past a motion had carried to limit the “business 
meeting” to an hour or less. Not all members agree that this is the proper order of 
things. Almost every Club has its “vocal Townsendite,” a member always ready to 
take the floor and present the Organizational mission, Precisely toward these 
members such motions had been directed. The “vocal Townsendite,” once perhaps 
a Club president, had become an outcast in his own Club. If in any executive role, 
he can ordinarily be found on the membership committee—a position nobody 
seemed to want, for obvious reasons. And even here he may remain under fire: 
many members feel that the membership committees misrepresent Club aims by 
“selling the Plan too hard,” że., presenting its realization as imminent (“even 
now”). 

Not only are membership social activities built right into Club meetings, but 
some Clubs have additional “pot-luck nights” or “weekly dances” specifically 
designed to attract non-members. These activities would seem to furnish ideal occa- 
sions for recruitment and the distribution of Townsend propaganda, The evidence 
in hand suggests that once they did, but no more. Several Club leaders informed 
the writer that propagandizing would only lower participation, thus reduce sorely 
needed funds. As public interest in the Plan has flagged, there has been a related 
change in the nature of Townsend social activities. They have become from the 
viewpoint of Townsend Club leaders purely fund-raising devices. In turn these 
activities have become, from the viewpoint of non-member participants, purely 
social, 

The “vocal Townsendite” may object to this. In one Los Angeles Club a member 
insisted that the Townsend National Weekly be sold at social events and recruiting . 
attempts made. This same member, then Club president, was the occasion of so 
much dissension in Club ranks that he was not re-elected—which is unusual in 
Club histories. The next (and 1953) president, while mildly unhappy that many 
who attend Club social functions “don’t know what we stand for,” seems more 
distressed by any falling-off of attendance at these affairs, Further, he regards 
social groups (e.g., public park dance clubs) as his “most serious competition,” not 
the McLain Organization. 

This phenomenon is not far different from that of the Townsend pills. The object 
of these affairs, as with the pills, is to raise money. This is best done, now, on a 
“business” basis. The business at hand, in this instance is providing recreation. 
And to this business local Townsend leaders apply themselves. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: THE PROCESS AND PRODUCT 
OF ADAPTATION TO DECLINE 


In the ascendant phases, when social forces press for reconstruction and changes 
are still in the offing, the concern of leaders and members of social movements alike 
is with those things that must be done to translate discontent into effective and 
concerted action. An evident condition of this orientation is discontent itself. In 
turn, this discontent must be supplied or renewed by social forces which, it must 
be believed, can be ameliorated by banding together. These provide the dynamic 
of value-oriented social movements, as well as the characteristic missions with which 
their organized arms become identified. 

When the movements themselves lose impetus through a shift in the constella- 
tion of social forces, their organized arms are deprived of conditions necessary to 
sustain them in their original form. But organizations are not necessarily dissolved 
by the abatement of the forces initially conjoining to produce them. They may gain 
a certain degree of autonomy from their bases and continue to exist. We will expect, 
however, that the abatement of the particular constellation of social forces giving 
rise to the movement will have important consequences for the remaining structure. 
The most general of these is, perhaps, increasing lack of public concern for the 
organizational mission. This is reflected in the ending of public discussion of the 
issues which the organization represents or, perhaps better put, with these issues in 
the frame of reference that they are placed by organizational representatives. 
Within the organization, the abatement of social forces spells dropping member- 
ship and, more serious in the long run, the end of effective recruitment. This latter 
may be reinforced by the development of alternative organizational structures 
competing for the same potential membership. The end of recruitment is quickly 
transformed into financial difficulty. Where the organization has been geared to 
financial support from its own adherents, this last consequence will be especially 


crucial. 


The organized arms of declining social movements will tend to adapt to these i 


changed conditions in characteristic ways. We can broadly describe this adaptation 
by asserting that the dominating orientation of leaders and members shifts from 
the implementation of the values the organization is taken to represent (by leaders, 
members, and public alike), to maintaining the organizational structure as such, 
even at the loss of the organization’s central mission. To this end, leaders will be 
constrained to direct action toward new issues or in new ways which will attenuate 
the organization’s identification with the particular set of aims held to be central to 
it. In this process, the locus of issue-selection will tend to move outside the organi- 
zation, to alternative leaderships who highlight the growing irrelevance to most of 
the traditional central mission. Presumably, a new mission may be found. Where 
this is not the case, leaders will be forced to search out new means of financing a5 
the traditional mode of appeal and reap falls on fewer and deafer ears. In this 
process, members, and especially potential members, will cease to be regarded as 
“converts” and will come to be seen as “customers.” Finally, membership activities, 
initiated in a context of declining public interest to support a faltering organization, 
will work to turn what were once the incidental rewards of participation to its only 
meaning. This last, by altering the basis for whatever recruitment may take place, 
would seem to insure that the organization, if it continues to exist, will be change 
from a value-implementing agency to a recreation facility. In sum, the organiza- 
tional character will stand transformed. 
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7 


Socialization and Personality 


The process of inducting the individual into the social and cultural world 
of his fellows is called socialization. The selections in this chapter illustrate 
two kinds of situations—out of many—which influence the nature and direc- 
tion of personality development. 

The paper by Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and Ellen Murray brings 
out some of the differential factors in early training which served to “insu- 
late” the boys in this sample against delinquency, even though they resided 


in a “high delinquency” neighborhood. 
Melvin Seeman discusses the conflict which arises in a person who, because 


of congenial relations with fellow-members, is exposed to the pressure to 
avoid or decline roles of group leadership and to accept positions of “institu- 
tional leadership” as a reward for competence as viewed by higher authorities. 


Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and Ellen Murray 


Self Concept as an Insulator Against Delinquency’ 


This study is concerned with sixth-grade boys in the highest delinquency areas 
in Columbus, Ohio, who have not become delinquent and who are not expected to 
become delinquent. What insulates an early teen-age boy against delinquency? 
Is it possible to identify certain components that enable young adolescent boys to 
develop or maintain non-delinquent habits and patterns of behavior in the growing 
up process? 

METHODOLOGY 


In order to study the non-delinquent boy, all 30 sixth grade teachers in schools 
located in the highest white delinquency areas in Columbus were asked to nominate 
those white boys who would not, in their opinion, ever experience police or juvenile 
court contact. Treating each nominee separately, the teachers were then requested 
to indicate their reasons for the selection of a particular boy. Of the eligible 
students, 192, or just over half, were selected and evaluated by their teachers as 
being “insulated” against delinquency. A check of police and juvenile court records 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1956, 21:744-746. By permission. 
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revealed that 16 (8.3 per cent) of those nominated had some type of law enforce- 
ment record, and these boys were eliminated from further consideration. Repeated 
neighborhood visits failed to locate 51 others, In the remaining cases both the boy 
and his mother were interviewed. 

The 125 “good” boys comprising the final sample were given a series of four 
self-administered scales to complete. These included, in somewhat mudified form, 
(1) the delinquency proneness and (2) social responsibility scales of the Gough 
California Personality Inventory, (3) an occupational preference instrument, 
(4) and one measuring the boy’s conception of self, his family and other inter- 
personal relations. At the same time, though not in the presence of the nominee, 
the mother or mother-surrogate was interviewed with an open-ended schedule to 
determine the boy's developmental history, his patterns of association, and the 
family situation. . . . 

FINDINGS 


An analysis of the scores made by these 125 nominees on the delinquency 
vulnerability (De) and social responsibility (Re) scales seemed to justify their 
selection as “good” boys Out of a possible total (De) score of 54 scores ranged 
from a low of 4 to a high of 34 with a mean of 14.57 and a standard deviation 
oi 6.4. This mean score was significantly lower than that of school behavior problem 
boys, young delinquents or reformatory inmates investigated in other studies. In 
fact, the De score of the sample subjects was below that obtained in all but one 
previous study using the same scale. 

For a twelve year old group, the nominees scored remarkably high on the social 
responsibility scale. The mean Re score for the group was 28.86 with a standard 
deviation of 3.60 and a range of 12 to 40 out of possible 42 points. This mean score 
was appreciably higher than that achieved by school disciplinary cases, delinquents, 
and prisoners tested in other studies. The correlation between the two sets of scores 
was —.605, indicating a significant and negative relationship between delinquency 
vulnerability and social responsibility as measured by these instruments. 

In response to self-evaluation items, the 125 boys portrayed themselves as law- 
abiding and obedient. Specifically, the vast majority defined themselves as being 
stricter about right and wrong than most people, indicated that they tried to con- 
form to the expectations of their parents, teachers and others.” The nominees did 
not conceive of themselves as prospects for juvenile court action or detention,* and 
they stated that their participation in such activities as stealing had been minimal 
and that their friends were either entirely or almost completely free of police and 
juvenile court contact. As part of their conformity pattern, the respondents rarely 
played “hookey” from school and almost without exception indicated a liking for 
school. Finally, the “good” boys visualized themselves as being about average in 
ability, activity level, and aggressiveness. When asked “What do you think keeps 
boys out of trouble?” the respondents listed parental direction (a good home), non- 
deviant companions, and work, as well as other conventional answers. It would 


2 Nearly 60 per cent of the boys thought they were stricter about right and wrong than most 
people; 85 per cent tried to escape trouble at all costs; 81 per cent stressed their obedience to 
their parents wishes, and 81 per cent were concerned with the reaction of friends and others to 
their behavior. These and other data were based on response to items in one or more of the four 
instruments used. i 

3 For example, 70 per cent of the boys in answering the questions on the Morlock scale seemed 
certain that they would never be brought before the Juvenile court; only one respondent 
believed he would have future contact with the court. Two-thirds indicated certainty about 
never being taken to jail. Some 57 per cent did not rule out the possibility of becoming policemen. 
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therefore appear that the internalization of these non-deviant attitudes played a 
significant role in the “insulation” of these boys. 

Nominee perceptions of family interaction also appeared to be highly favor- 
able. . . . The 125 families were stable maritally, residentially, and economically. 
There appeared to be close parental supervision of the boys’ activities and asso- 
ciates, an intense parental interest in the welfare of the children, and a desire to 
indoctrinate them with non-deviant attitudes and patterns. This parental super- 
vision and interest seemed to be the outstanding characteristic of the family 
profiles. It extended over the entire range of their sons’ activities—from friendship 
patterns, leisure activities, and after school employment to movie attendance and 
the performance of well-defined duties at home. Thus, as regards companions, for 
example, the mothers almost without exception stated that they knew the boys’ 
friends, that these friends were good boys and that, in fact, the boys couldn’t have 
chosen better companions. The mothers also knew the whereabouts of their sons 
at almost all times and many insisted on this knowledge. 

Despite this intensive supervision, the boys did not feel themselves to be unduly 
restricted. In general, the nominees appeared satisfied with the amount of parental 
affection and attention and with the quality of discipline and punishment given 
them. They viewed their home life as pleasant and their parents as understanding. 

Low and high scores on the delinquency proneness scale and their respective 
mothers did not differ significantly in their evaluation of these various aspects of 
family interaction. Of the 22 home background variables tested—ranging from the 


` percentage of boys from broken homes to parental favoritism—none was found to 


be significantly related to the delinquency proneness scores. This finding was hardly 
surprising in view of the non-representative character of the sample group and the 
relatively small amount of variation in the family settings. It may also well be that 
in defining his interpersonal and family relationships favorably, the “good” boy, 
regardless of the degree of his “goodness” as measured by various scales, is in fact 
expressing the positive attitudes and perceptions that are important components in 


his “goodness.” 
While there was no appreciable variation in aspects of family interaction between 


the low and high scorers, the boys as a group and their mothers as a group did 
differ significantly in some of their evaluations. These differences were largely 
centered around the activity level of the boys, the definitions of fairness and severity 
of parental punishment, and the amount of bickering in the home. Mothers thought 
their sons to be more active, punishment to be less frequent and severe, and parental 
tranquility to be more pervasive than did the nominees. Most significantly, per- 
haps, the mothers expressed less satisfaction with the role played by the boys’ 
fathers than did the boys. Briefly, the mother pictured their husbands as being 
relatively aloof and rigid in the affectional relationships with their sons. The 
nominees, however, could not differentiate between their parents in this regard. 

These divergences in perceptions may largely reflect age, sex, and role differences 
in expectations of what constitutes satisfaction with family relationships. Conse- 
quently, predictive tables based on the parents’ conception of the boy and his 
relationships would necessarily be different in many particulars from those based 


on the boys’ conceptions. 
CONCLUSION 


“Insulation” against delinquency on the part of these boys may be viewed as an 
ongoing process reflecting an internalization of non-delinquent values and con- 
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formity to the expectations of significant others. Whether the subjects, now largely 
unreceptive to delinquent norms of conduct, will continue to remain “good” in the 
future remains problematic. The answer to this question, it is felt, will depend on 
their ability to maintain their present self-images in the face of mounting situ- 
ational pressures. 

While this pilot study points to the presence of a socially acceptable concept of 
self as the insulator against delinquency, the research does not indicate how the 
boy in the high delinquency area acquired his self image. It may have been acquired 
by social definition of role from significant figures in his milieu, such as a mother, 
a relative, a priest, a settlernent house worker, a teacher, etc. It might have been a 
by-product of effective socialization of the child, which had the good fortune of not 
misfiring. On the other hand, it may have been an outgrowth of discovery in social 
experience that playing the part of the good boy and remaining a good boy bring 
maximum satisfactions (of acceptance) to the boy himself. Finally, there is a strong 
suspicion that a well-developed concept of self as a “good boy” is the component 
which keeps middle- and upper-class boys, who live in the better neighborhoods, 
out of delinquency. The point is that this component seems to be strong enough to 
“insulate” the adolescent against the delinquency in the unfavorable neighborhoods. 


Melvin Seeman 


ee See ee 
Role Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership’ 


There is a growing awareness that the study of leadership cannot be adequately 
conducted without reference to the cultural situation in which that leadership takes 
place. This trend is part of a general shift away from the traditional psychological 
“trait” approach, in favor of an approach which stresses situational variations in 
leadership. Robert Nisbet has commented along these lines that “there is a quickly 
reached limit to both the theoretical value and the’ practical utility of studies in 
human relations that lose sight of the historically given institutional realities of our 
time.” This emphasis on the importance of the “total cultural” situation is espe- 
cially congenial to the sociologist; but one of the real problems is the implementa- 
tion of this view in research. The purpose of this paper is to report on an empirical 
investigation which arose from such a total cultural view; namely, an investigation 
of the significance of role conflict in leadership. 

Role conflict here refers to the exposure of the individual in a given position to 
incompatible behavioral expectations. Though an apparent incompatibility may be 
resolved, avoided, or minimized in various ways, the conflicting demands cannot 
be completely and realistically fulfilled. Ambivalence is the subjectively sensed 
aspect of this conflict, or, from the behavioral point of view, the validation in 
behavior of the fact that the actor experiences difficulty of choice in the performance 
of given behavior alternatives. 


The gist of the argument which follows can be summarized in three propositions. 


1. The empirical evidence supports the notion that institutional leadership positions 
are positions of high vulnerability, in the sense that our cultural imperatives impose 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1953, 18:373-380. By permission. 
2Leadership and Social Crisis,” in A. Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Leadership, New York: 
Harpers, 1950, p. 708. 


ee 
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mutually contradictory demands with which the institutional leader must deal. ‘At least 
four major bi-polarities, or choice points, of special importance for leadership can be 
isolated, these polarities being a significant part of those “institutional realities” of 
American culture which must be kept in mind as backgrounds for the understanding 
of leader behavior. There is no implication that these polarities are exclusive to 
American culture, though their order of importance and their specific manifestations 


are in all likelihood unique. 
2. The specific role conflicts associated with these polarities can best be seen not simply 
as a single general category, but are analyzable into ¢ypes of role conflict which have 


differential meaning for leaders. 
3. There is evidence that these role conflicts, derived initially from the standpoint of 


the observer as potential sources of conflict, are in fact responded tc as such by the 
actors in the situation. Our respondents reveal the self-contradiction and decision 
difficulties that a role conflict analysis of the situation would lead one to expect.3 


DIMENSIONS AND TYPES OF ROLE CONFLICT 


The writer has indicated that the concern with role conflict grew out of an 
appraisal of American culture. . . . 

In the present case, the aim is to use an analysis of the “total cultural situation” 
as a guide to significant variables whose operation in leadership must be further 
examined, in the hope, of course, that such a procedure may yield findings which 
touch upon basic issues in American social life. A review of the available experi- 
mental literature on leadership suggests that such findings are not the typical 
product of the “isolationist” tradition—that tradition which takes the leader and 
his immediate group as the given for examination. Data were obtained bearing upon 
four major bi-polarities of value, or dimensions of role conflict. These dimensions 
are labeled and briefly described below. 

Certainly one putative polar characteristic of America 
most agreed upon) involves the status dimension. This refers to the conflict between 
the success ideology on the one hand, and the equality ideology on the other. These 
two ideologies, taken.to be in some degree incompatible, lead some persons to honor 
individually achieved personal success and at the same time to deny the existence 
and significance of differences in status. There are presumably important ambiva- 
lences about leadership in America which are understandable in the light of this 
dual ideology about status; and, indeed, we see around us evidences of such 
ambivalence—the persistent halo that surrounds “leaders” and great men in 
America; the sneer directed at those in the army who were “bucking for promo- 
tion,” and the like. In a variety of contexts, Te American Soldier provides illus- 
trations of this kind of ambivalence, or “leadership guilt.” The volume notes, for 
example, that “there can be little doubt that attitudes toward officers represented 
a generalized attitude toward a system of special privilege alien to democratic 
».4 but criticism of the system existed side by side with a desire 


n culture (and perhaps the 


Civilian folkways 


3 The data on which this paper is based were gathered in a study ot leaders in school systems 
(superintendents and principals), and the term “leader” throughout refers to individuals occupy- 
ing such institutionalized positions of leadership. The study was conducted in 26 randomly 
selected communities in Ohio, the communities having been chosen from a parent population of 
middle-sized Ohio cities. “Middle-sized,” in this instance, means large enough to have a full-time 
non-teaching superintendent, and small enough to have no official intermediate administrative 
staff (eg., assistant superintendent, curriculum director). The communities range in population 


from 4,500 to 15,000. ` 
45, A. Stouffer, et al., The „American Soldier, Princeton University Press, 1949, Vol. 1, p. 382. 
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to achieve status within the system. And at one point, M. Brewster Smith, describing 
the experience of Officer Candidate School, says: 


- 


The new ofñcer, somewhat insecure in his role and perhaps a little guilty at his OS 
status over his previous enlisted confreres, reactively asserts his status, and finds in the 
OCS ordeal a justification for his new prerogative; he earned them.” 


A second area of role conflict involves the authority dimension, It is the conflict | 
between the values of dependence and independence; and it is . . . [well] described 
in a theoretical way by Erich Fromm in terms of modern man’s Escape from 
Freedom: 


Freedom, though it has brought him independence and rationality, has made him isolated 
and, thereby, anxious and powerless. . . 5 


There are disagreements, of course, about whether such a conflict exists and 
whether it exists in 8 erential degree for Americans as compared with others. 
If there is any ever, to the recent description of The Authoritarian 
Personality," the i the problem of authority, of strength and 


weakness, is a sc e for large segments of the American 
people. How such a ted- i 


fic leader-follower 
relations is the task of empii eich 
light, for example, on the operation o 
in group leadership. 

The third conflict of special relevance for leadership, labeled for shorthand 
purposes as the institutional. dimension, involves the choice between universalist 
as against particularist criteria for social action. . . .8 The official leader, holding 
in the usual case a key position affecting the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment is, hypothetically at least, highly likely to become involved in this kind of 
conflict precisely because of his combined power and office. 

The final major area of conflict involves the means-ends dimension. It is the 
conflict between emphasis on getting the practical job done as against emphasis on 
the process of achievement. Almond comments on the presumably widespread belief 
in America in the compatibility of morality and expediency, and on the pendulum 
movements between emphasis on the two. . . . 

What are the types of role conflict in which these four dimensions of conflict are | 


edin-sp 


manifested? The typing of roie conflict is based upor the situation that obtains 
with regard to the criterion group or groups—i.e., those significant others who are 
the definers of the social role. One of these types of conflict is characterized by | 
agreement within the criterion group on behaviors which are mutually difficult to 
achieve under the given institutional conditions. 

An empirical illustration of this type of conflict comes from our study of school 
systems. Teachers were asked to describe the superintendent’s leadership using pre- 
tested scales measuring, among other behaviors, the leader’s degree of “separatism,” 
The separatism score is essentially a membership or social distance measure, 
describing the extent to which there is informal interaction between the leader and 


5 Ibid., p. 390. 

6 Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, p. vii. 

1T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harpers, 1950. 

8 [See] S. A. Stouffer and J. Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” Aaea Journ C. 
Sociology, 1951, 56:395-406. 

9 Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, pp. 51 ff. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1950. 
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group members. In addition, a wide variety of objective data on financial trends in 
these same schools and communities was obtained. 

For present purposes, one of the most striking results was the positive correlation 
of .40 (significant at the .05 level for an N of 26 communities) between the superin- 
tendents’ “separatism” (as described by the teachers) and the amount of salary 


increase obtained for the teaching staff over a three year period. In short, where 


salaries went up there was high leader separatism. 
If we assume, as our evidence on superintendent evaluation suggests, that the 


prevailing teacher code condemn’ superintendent separatism, and, of course, 
approves salary increases, we find apparently that the superintendent is placed in 
the unenviable position of being asked to engage in two behaviors which do not 
“go together.” In order to achieve salary increases, he presumably must spend his 
time not with subordinates, but with those superiors and community influentials 
who wield power. As one superintendent succinctly put it: “You don’t visit your 
classrooms regularly because you're writing publicity for the next levy that you 
can’t have fail. It must pass. Therefore, you don’t know what's going on in the 
classrooms too well.” 

Yet the normative code, it seems, asks him to do both, and though the trend is 
against it, some superintendents do succeed in achieving both salary increases and 
low separatism. It is interesting to speculate on the toll which such success exacts 
or in long run administrative efficiency. That there are such tolls 
tremendous pressure as a result 
r hy of the interviews with 


substantial agreement wit 

demands. And it is also, from the standp 
conflict, a situation in which economic en 
darity and intimacy are both defined as goo 


makes both difficult to achieve. i 
A second type of role conflict involves significant disagreement within the criterion 


group regarding role definition. In the school study, for example, the teachers were 
asked ten forced-choice questions concerning the role of an “ideal superintendent.” 
The alternatives for choice reflect the dimensions of role conflict described above. 
“Two illustrations will perhaps indicate how the results exemplify this second type 
of conflict and document another dimension of conflict. 

One question asked, “Should an ideal superintendent invite staff members to his 
home for social occasions?”’; and a second, “Should an ideal superintendent feel 
free to discuss personal problems of his with the teachers?”. Simple “yes” and “no” 
answers were the forced-choice alternatives provided. In both cases, the split in 
opinion among the teachers was close to a 60-40 division. Taking all of the teachers 
together, without regard to community differences (an N of 500 teachers in the 
26 communities), 61 per cent said that the leader should invite teachers to his home 
for social occasions while 39 per cent felt that he should not; and, on the second 
question, 65 per cent responded that the superintendent should not discuss his 
personal problems with subordinate staff members. 

We have here a reflection of the conflict between universalist and particularist 
role demands, with the conflict in this case being a within-criterion-group type. The 
answers reflect conflict in the institutional dimension since the disagreement centers 
around the question of whether or not the official leader will be drawn into “favorit- 


ds and prima . 
ds in an institution 
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to achieve status within the system. And at one point, M. Brewster Smith, describing 
the experience of Officer Candidate School, says: 


The new officer, somewhat insecure in his role and perhaps a little guilty at his favored 
status over his previous enlisted confreres, reactively asserts his status, and finds in the 
OCS ordeal a justification for his new prerogative; he earned them.* 


A second area of role conflict involves the authority dimension. It is the conflict 
between the values of dependence and independence; and it is . . . [well] described 
in a theoretical way by Erich Fromm in terms of modern man’s Escape from 


Freedom: 


Freedom, though it has brought him independence and rationality, has made him isolated 
and, thereby, anxious and powerless. . . ° 


There are disagreements, of course, about whether such a conflict exists and 
whether it exists in any differential degree for Americans as compared with others. 
If there is any merit, however, to the recent description of The Authoritarian 
Personality,’ the implication is plain that the problem of authority, of strength and 
weakness, is a source of considerable ambivalence for large segments of the American 
people. How such ambivalences, if they exist, are reflected in specific leader-follower 
relations is the task of empirical analysis; and such an analysis should throw much 
light, for example, on the operation of “non-directive” procedures, in the clinic or 
in group leadership. 

The third conflict of special relevance for leadership, labeled for shorthand 
purposes as the institutional. dimension, involves the choice between universalist 
as against particularist criteria for social action. . . .8 The official leader, holding 
in the usual case a key position affecting the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment is, hypothetically at least, highly likely to become involved in this kind of 
conflict precisely because of his combined power and office. 

The final major area of conflict involves the means-ends dimension. It is the 
conflict between emphasis on getting the practical job done as against emphasis on 
the process of achievement. Almond comments on the presumably widespread belief 
in America in the compatibility of morality and expediency, and on the pendulum 
movements between emphasis on the two.®. . . 

What are the types of role conflict in which these four dimensions of conflict are 
manifested? The typing of role conflict is based upor the situation that obtains 
with regard to the criterion group or groups—i.e., those significant others who are 
the definers of the social role. One of these types of conflict is characterized by 
agreement within the criterion group on behaviors which are mutually difficult to 
achieve under the given institutional conditions. 

An empirical illustration of this type of conflict comes from our study of school 
systems. Teachers were asked to describe the superintendent’s leadership using pre- 
tested scales measuring, among other behaviors, the leader’s degree of “separatism. 
The separatism score is essentially a membership or social distance measure, 
describing the extent to which there is informal interaction between the leader and 


5 Ibid., p. 390. 

6 Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, p. vii. 

TT. W. Adorno, et al, The Authoritarian Personality, New York: Harpers, 1950. 

8 [See] S. A. Stouffer and J. Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 1951, 56:395-406. i 

9 Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, pp. 51 ff. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1950. 
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group members. In addition, a wide variety of objective data on financial trends in 
these same schools and communities was obtained. 

For present purposes, one of the most striking results was the positive correlation 
of .40 (significant at the .05 level for an N of 26 communities) between the superin- 
tendents’ “separatism” (as described by the teachers) and the amount of salary 
increase obtained for the teaching staff over a three year period. In short, where 
salaries went up there was high leader separatism. 

If we assume, as our evidence on superintendent evaluation suggests, that the 
prevailing teacher code condemns superintendent separatism, and, of course, 
approves salary increases, we find apparently that the superintendent is placed in 
the unenviable position of being asked to engage in two behaviors which do not 
“go together.” In order to achieve salary increases, he presumably must spend his 
time not with subordinates, but with those superiors and community influentials 
who wield power. As one superintendent succinctly put it: “You don’t visit your 
classrooms regularly because you're writing publicity for the next levy that you 
can’t have fail. It must pass. Therefore, you don’t know what's going on in the 
classrooms too well.” 

Yet the normative code, it seems, asks him to do both, and though the trend is 
against it, some superintendents do succeed in achieving both salary increases and 
low separatism. It is interesting to speculate on the toll which such success exacts 
in mental health or in long run administrative efficiency. That there are such tolls 
is not a matter of pure speculation, for the sense of tremendous pressure as a result 
of joint school and community demands runs through many of the interviews with 
these same superintendents. 

The major point, however, is that here is a case of role conflict characterized by 
substantial agreement within the criterion group in imposing contradictory role 
demands. And it is also, from the standpoint of the discussion of dimensions of 
conflict, a situation in which economic ends and primary group processes of soli- 
darity and intimacy are both defined as goods in an institutional setting which 
makes both difficult to achieve. 

A second type of role conflict involves significant disagreement within the criterion 
group regarding role definition. In the school study, for example, the teachers were 
asked ten forced-choice questions concerning the role of an “ideal superintendent.” 
The alternatives for choice reflect the dimensions of role conflict described above. 


‘Two illustrations will perhaps indicate how the results exemplify this second type 


of conflict and document another dimension of conflict. ’ 
One question asked, “Should an ideal superintendent invite staff members to his 
home for social occasions?”; and a second, “Should an ideal superintendent feel 
free to discuss personal problems of his with the teachers?”. Simple “yes” and “no” 
answers were the forced-choice alternatives provided. In both cases, the split in 
Opinion among the teachers was close to a 60-40 division. Taking all of the teachers 
together, without regard to community differences (an N of 500 teachers in the 
26 communities), 61 per cent said that the leader should invite teachers to his home 
for social occasions while 39 per cent felt that he should not; and, on the second 
question, 65 per cent responded that the superintendent should not discuss his 
Personal problems with subordinate staff members. ; 
We have here a reflection of the conflict between universalist and particularist 
role demands, with the conflict in this case being a within-criterion-group type. The 
answers reflect conflict in the institutional dimension since the disagreement centers 
around the question of whether or not the official leader will be drawn into “favorit- 
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ism” and “personalistic” dealings if he engages in these behaviors which lie outside 
the official institutional ‘definition of his role.. Thus, the leader, in attempting to 
deal with this situation, is not simply faced with certain minor disagreements of 
policy represented in the manifest content of the items reported, but is coping with 
problems which have a wider cultural significance. 

We should note at the same time that the within-group type of conflict reveals 
itself in the other conflict dimensions as well. On the status issue, for example, one 
question asked whether the superintendent should “generally act as chairman of 
group meetings (total staff, grade meetings, committees).” The split on this issue 
was 63 per cent answering “yes” and 37 per cent answering “no.” 

The recognition of all this may seem obvious to some, but it is certainly not 
obvious to those who are working in the situation. We asked these superintendents, 
in interviews conducted one year after the original data collection, what they 
thought the significance of these opinion discrepancies was and what should be 
dore about them. For the most part, the answers constituted puzzled evasions— 
some literally avoided the issue by passing quickly on to other matters, some took 
refuge in a purely statistical definition of appropriate action (“just go along with 
the 60 per cent”), and some, expressing pleasure in the fact that such differences 
of opinion were democratically possible, insisted that nothing needed to be done 
and left it at that. In our own view, the training implications which stem from 
these results, seen in the conflict dimensions and conflict types perspective, go far 


beyond the “human relations skills” conception employed in the typical leadership 


training program. 

A third type of role conflict involves disagreement between criterion groups 
regarding the nature of the given role. It is to situations of this type that the 
literature on “role conflict” typically points. One of the most important of such 
criterion group disagreements, in our data, arises out of the different definitions of 
leadership role by the subordinates as compared with the leader group themselves. 
The area of conflict involved is one we have labeled as the authority dimension. 


Both the leaders and the teachers were asked the following questions: 


1. Where a student’s passing or failing is doubtful, do you think an ideal superinteiident 


should: 

a. leave the decision up to the teacher? 

b. pretty much take responsibility for the final decision? 
2. Should an ideal school leader work out school problems: 

a. with a maximum of efficient personal leadership by him? 

b. with a maximum of staff participation in the decisions that are made? 
3. Should an ideal school leader: 

a. fit his ideas into a group discussion in about t 

group? 

b. tell the group at the outset what his ideas on the given subject are? 

ered defines the role of the school leader 


in a relatively directive, “true leadership” fashion. And in all three cases, significant 
differences were obtained between the choices of the leaders and the teachers. On 
the first item, only 40 per cent of the leader group chose the alternative “leave the 
decision to the teacher” as compared with 80 per cent of the teacher group; on the 
second item, 5 per cent of the leader group as against 17 per cent of the teacher 
group selected the “efficient personal leadership” choice; and on the third item, 
7 per cent of the leaders but 20 per cent of the subordinates chose the “tell the grouP 


at the outset” alternative. 


he same way as other members of the 


In all three cases one of the choices off 
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All of these items deal, in some form, with the question of the allocation of 
responsibility, that is, with the dependence-independence dimension. In this con- 
nection, three facts are especially worthy of note. There is, first, the fact that on 
some responsibility items the majority opinion of leaders and teachers is antitheti- 
cal, with the teachers demanding more responsibility than the leaders are prepared 
to give. Second, even where there is majority agreement between the two groups, 
there is nevertheless a significantly greater minority of teachers who are in effect 
asking the superintendent to assert authority in situations where the leaders are 
denying that authority. Third, we should note that the superintendents frequently 
complained, in the recorded interviews, that their efforts toward democratic staff 
participation were blocked by the unwillingness of staff members to take the 
responsibility that goes along with decision-making power. 

Though this latter complaint may be, in some part, simply a rationalization for 
inertia cr personal power, these facts taken together nevertheless are indicative of 
the fact that the role conflict along the dependence-independence dimension has its 
reciprocal sides for leader and follower. The subordinate is caught in the dilemma 
of wanting not to be bossed, but at the same time wanting decision responsibilities 
to be borne by some other. The leader is, by the same token, caught between what 
we might call the authority imperative and the non-directive imperative. 


THE PROBLEM OF AMBIVALENCE 


In sum, we have been arguing that an analysis in terms of dimensions and types 
of role conflict places the problem of leadership styles in its more complete and 
realistic cultural context. Thus far, we have dealt only with role conflict from the 
standpoint of the observer viewing what, from the outside, appear to be dilemmas 
of action for leader and follower. Is there any evidence that these are more than 
logical contradictions, evidence that the actors themselves reveal the kind of ambiva- 
lence we would expect to flow from these contradictions? Interview and question- 
naire data indicate that the language of the actor, so to speak, betrays and at times 
directly expresses the conflicts discussed abave. 

We have suggested, for example, that the office leader places himself in a uniquely 
vulnerable position, given the traditional American ambivalences about equality 
and hierarchy. One of our superintendents reflects this basic duality in his comment: 


We shouldn’t fear our superiors, and yet I do think that there should be respect, We 
shouldn’t have contempt for a person just because he’s a superior, 

The juxtaposition of contempt and superiority is symptomatic of those status dimen- 
sion difficulties to which we referred. A second superintendent reveals the status 
conflict in another way, namely by denial and assertion of its worth within the same 
interview. In the early section of an interview lasting more than an hour, he made 
the following comment about his position: 

It carries a tremendous social prestige and professional prestige, and I’m sometimes 
annoyed—well, I have a Ph.D.—I’m sometimes annoyed because I never use the title 
myself, but they’re always careful to. I don’t know why. It’s an annoyance to me because 
it’s unimportant to me personally. Social lines are pretty well drawn in the community. 
I'm very much puzzled every once in a while by running into that experience where they 
(the teachers) would prefer to have me out in front, which I don’t particularly want to be. 
At a later point in the interview, when asked, “What are the positive things 
associated with your job?”, his first remark was: 

When I think about it, there's a lot of satisfaction because of the prestige the position 
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of superintendency carries in this community. I’ve been amazed at times how just a word 
here or there will carry tremendous weight. It will with factory management, for instance, 
and it will in business circles. I’ve had a lot of satisfaction from that... . 


On the universalist-particularist dimension, there is again evidence in the inter- 
views that this is a very real problem. One superintendent expressed the indecision 
in this way: 


I don’t think though—in my honest opinior—that an administrator should bring himself 
down to the level in all cases; of course I do think we’re all teachers. But, at the same 
time, if you become one of them maybe you don’t always accomplish. Yes, but maybe you 
do. I don’t know. In fact, I have several (teachers with whom) my wife and I are very 
good friends. 


At a later point, this same leader commented: 


You can become too—maybe too—putting yourself on too much of an equal—to be too 


friendly. Now there has been some little thought that has come to my mind that maybe 
I have been a little too friendly 


On the authority dimension, there are many evidences that retreat from respon- 
sibility, as noted earlier, is a problem. Two superintendents commented as follows: 


I think it’s your own group and your own people that seem to imply or seem to infer 
that you just carry on and take care of everything. 

The limitation on democracy in school administration is this: there are a great many 
teachers who do not want that participation because of the responsibility that goes with it. 


That the issue, however, is not as clearly one-sided as this is indicated by further 
remarks made by these same superintendents. One, in talking about the question 
of “staff participation” versus “efficient personal leadership,” said: 


You're not showing very much leadership if you follow. Your experiences should train 
you to have a strong point of view—and not be influenced by the group. Course, there is 
the other side of the picture. Two or three or four minds or opinions, if they're good 
minds, always strengthen a point, if it’s reasoned properly. But here lately I’m having 
considerable difficulty in my thinking on that. . . . In other words, your staff seems to 
think that your leader should fall in line. . . . That’s a weakness to my notion. 


Finally, on the means-ends problem, one of the critical leader difficulties lies 
evidently in finding a clear path between their ends-in-view and the processes of 
staff participation, and frequently out of this difficulty comes a disturbingly clear 
Machiavellian yiew of the situation. Thus, one superintendent remarked: 


I think you will find that you can lead them around to the place where they will see 
things as you want them. . . . You know, after all, you appoint your committee, and you 
have key individuals on your staff that you use as chairmen, and those chairmen feel 
pretty much as you do. At least you talk it over with them. And you control your com- 
mittee action through your chairmen that you appoint. 


Approaching the problem of ambivalence from a more statistical viewpoint, we 
asked our sample to indicate how difficult each forced-choice on ideal leadership 
was to decide upon. Degree of difficulty was rated on a four-point scale. The 
corrected split-half reliability of these ambivalence scores based on ten items was 
.87. The measure is admittedly a crude one and does not warrant detailed examina- 
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tion here, where we have been concerned largely with the development and descrip- 
tion of a role conflict scheme, but it is adequate perhaps to indicate the profit of 
examining the leadership problem in these terms. 

One finding of particular interest, for example, is presented in Table 1. The evi- 
dence clearly indicates that the leaders themselves achieve a consistently lower 
ambivalence score than the teachers, that is, superintendents describing the ideal 
superintendent role have a 2.92 ambivalence score as compared with teachers 
describing this same role who have a score of 3.35, and so on. The mean ambiva- 
lence score for all leaders is 2.68 and for all teachers 3.29, a difference which is 
significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 1 
Mean AMBIVALENCE Scores OF SCHOOL LEADERS AND TEACHERS, BY POSITION DESCRIBED 
High Elementary 
Superin- School School 
tendent N Principal N Principal N 
Leaders 2.92 26 2.33 27 2.79 24 
Teachers* 3.35 503 3.34 327 3.15 216 


* Teachers holding different Positions in the school system were asked to describe the “ideal 
leader” relevant to their Position, e.g., the high school teacher describing a high school principal. 


Though there are other entertainable hypotheses to account for these differences 
(e.g., the factor of experience in the role), one interpretation would suggest that 
these data point again to the high vulnerability of the leader role. What we do, in 
effect, is to place the leader in a position of built-in conflict, and then demand of 
him a greater clarity and decisiveness regarding that role than we ourselves com- 
mand, This view regards the low scores of the leaders as responses to the pressure 
for such clarity—that is, the leaders respond as “real leaders should,” namely with 
decision and conviction. Part of the evidence that this may be the case is found in 
the frequency with which, in the more intimate and informal interview situation, the 
leaders said that decisions previously rated “not very hard” were, in fact, difficult 
to make. 

Whatever the validity of such an interpretation, it does highlight the possibility 
of, and need of moving toward, an analysis of the consequences, for person and 
institution, of the role conflict and ambivalence problem. Two kinds of consequences 
are immediately suggested by the example above: What difference does it make, in 
teacher morale, school efficiency, mental health and the like, if the leader is aware 
of these role pressures or adopts particular modes of adjustment and resolution; 
and secondly, what kinds of training, of leader and subordinate, would be required 
to effect optimal change in the system as now constituted? The scheme which this 
paper has presented is intended to make the askiñg of such questions about conse- 
quences more analytically possible, and to place these questions in the perspective 
of a particular cultural setting. : 
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Social Structures and Functions 


The way in which a group is put together is called its structure. An analysis 
of a social structure is a description of the relationship of its parts to one 
another. The consequences of a given pattern of interrelationship are called 
functions. Thus the functions of a given structure are the consequences of 
the way in which its parts are ordered. 

In “A Comparative Study of the Role of Values in Social Action in Two 
Southwestern Communities,” Evon Z. Vogt and Thomas F. O’Dea contrast 
the value systems of a Mormon community and a Texan community. Note 
that the differences between the two communities in patterns of behavior are 
to a large extent consequences of varying social organization, or functions of 
two different structures. 

Eugene A. Weinstein’s “Weights Assigned by Children to Criteria of Pres- 
tige” is a study of variations in judgment among a sample of school children 
in Chicago regarding the relative importance of several criteria of prestige. 
The child’s grade level in school and the class status of his family are related 
to his evaluation of prestige factors. In other words, the child’s values seem 
to be functions of his position in these social structures. 


Evon Z. Vogt and Thomas F. O’Dea 
ee 


A Comparative Study of the Role of Values in Social Action 
in Two Southwestern Communities’ 


... The present article is an outgrowth of one phase of the field research carried 
out in western New Mexico. It presents the record of two communities, composed 
of people with similar cultural background and living in the same general ecological 
setting. 

The responses of these two communities to similar problems were found to be 
quite different. Since the physical setting of the two villages is remarkably similar, 
the explanation for the differences was sought in the manner in which each group 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1953, 18:645-654. By permission. 
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viewed the situation and the kind of social relationships and legitimate expectations 
which each felt appropriate in meeting situational challenges. In this sphere of 
value-orientations a marked difference was found. Moreover, the differences in 
response to situation in the two cases were found to be related to the differences 
between the value-orientations central to these communities. 
We do not deny the importance of situational factors. Nor do we intend to 
disparage the importance of historical convergence of value-orientations- with con- 
` crete situations in explaining the centrality of some values as against others and in 
leading to the deep internalization of the values we discuss. But thé importance of 
value-orientations as an element in understanding the situation of action is inescap- 


ably clear. 
FOCUS OF THE INQUIRY 


The inquiry is focused upon a comparison of the Mormon community of 
Rimrock? with the Texas community of Homestead, both having populations of 
approximately 250 and both located (forty miles apart) on the southern portion 
of the Colorado Plateau in western New Mexico. The natural environmental setting 
is virtually the same for the two villages: the prevailing elevations stand at 7,000 
feet; the landscapes are characterized by mesa and canyon country; the flora and 
fauna are typical of the Upper Sonoran Life Zone with stands of pinyon, juniper, 
sagebrush, and blue gramma grass and some intrusions of Ponderosa pine, Douglas 
fir, Englemann spruce and Gambel oak from a higher life zone; the region has a 
steppe climate with an average annual precipitation of 14 inches (which varies 
greatly from year to year) and with killing frosts occurring late in the spring and 
early in the autumn. The single important environmental difference between the two 
communities is that Rimrock is located near the base of a mountain range which 
has elevations rising to 9,000 feet, and a storage reservoir (fed by melting snow 
packs from these higher elevations) has made irrigation agriculture possible in 
Rimrock, while in Homestead there is only dry-land farming. Today both villages 
have subsistence patterns based upon combinations of farming (mainly irrigated 
crops of alfalfa and wheat in Rimrock, and dry-land crops of pinto beans in Home- 
stead) and livestock raising (mainly Hereford beef cattle in both villages). 

Rimrock was settled by Mormon missionaries in the 1870’s as part of a larger 
project to plant settlements in the area of northern Arizona. Rimrock itself, unlike 
the Arizona sites, was established as a missionary outpost and the intention of the 
settlers was the conversion of the Indians, a task conceived in terms of the Book of 
Mormon, which defines the American Indian as a “remnant of Israel.” 

The early settlers were “called” by the Church, that is, they were selected and 
sent out by the Church authorities. The early years were exceedingly difficult and 
only the discipline of the Church and the loyalty of the settlers to its gospel kept 
them at the task. Drought, crop diseases, and the breaking of the earth and rock 
dam which they had constructed for the storage of irrigation water added to their 
difficulties, as, did the fact that they had merely squatted on the land and were 
forced to purchase it at an exorbitant price to avoid eviction. . . . The original 
settlers were largely from northern Utah although there were also some converts 
from the southern states who had been involved in unsuccessful Arizona settlements 


a few years earlier. 
As the emphasis shifted from missionary activities to farming, Rimrock developed 


K 2 “Rimrock” and “Homestead” are pseudonyms used to protect the anonymity of our 
informants. 
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into a not unusual Mormon village, despite its peripheral position to the rest of 
Mormondom. Irrigation farming was supplemented by cattle raising on the open 
range. In the early 1930’s the Mormons began to buy range land, and Rimrock’s 
economy shifted to a focus on cattle raising. Today villagers own a total of 149 
sections of range land and about four sections of irrigated or irrigable land devoted 
to gardens and some irrigated pastures in the immediate vicinity of the village. 
The family farm is still the basic economic unit, although partnerships formed 


upon a kinship basis and devoted to cattle raising have been. important in raising - 


the economic level of the village as a whole... . 

The Church is the central core of the village and its complex hierarchical struc- 
ture, including the auxiliary organizations which activate women, youth, and young 
children, involves a large portion of the villagers in active participation. The church 
structure is backed up and impenetrated by the kinship structure. Moreover, church 
organization and kinship not only unify Rimrock into a social unit, they also 
integrate it into the larger structure of the Mormon Church and relate it by affinity 
and consanguinity to the rest of Mormondom. 

Rimrock has been less affected by secularization than most Mormon villages in 
Utah and is less assimilated into generalized American patterns. Its relative isola- 
tion has both kept such pressures from impinging upon it with full force and 
enhanced its formal and informal ties with the Church, preserving many of the 
characteristics of the Mormon village of a generation ago. 

Homestead was settled by migrants from the South Plains area of western Texas 
and Oklahoma in the early 1930’s. The migrants represented a small aspect of that 
vast movement of people westward to California which was popularized in Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath and which was the subject of investigation by many govern- 
mental agencies in the 1930’s and 1940's. Instead of going on to California, these 
homesteaders settled in a number of semi-arid farming areas in northern and 
western New Mexico and proceeded to develop an economy centered around the 
production of pinto beans. . . . The land base controlled by the homesteaders 
comprises approximately 100 sections. Each farm unit is operated by a nuclear 
family; there are no partnerships, Farms now average two sections in size and are 
scattered as far as twenty miles from the crossroads center of the community which 
contains the two stores, the school, the post office, two garages, a filling station, 
a small restaurant, a bean warehouse, a small bar, and two church buildings. 
Through the years, farming technology has shifted almost completely from horse- 
drawn implements to mechanized equipment. 


THE MORMON CASE 


In broad perspective these two villages present local variations of generalized 
American culture. They share the common American value-orientations which 
emphasize the importance of achievement and success, progress and optimism, and 
rational mastery over nature. In the Mormon case, these were taken over from the 
19th century American milieu in western New York where the Church was founded, 
and reinterpreted in terms of ari elaborate theological conception of the universe as 
a dynamic process in which God and men are active collaborators in an eternal 
progression to greater power through increasing mastery. The present life was and 
is conceived as a single episode in an infinity of work and mastery. The result was 
the heightening for the Mormons of convictions shared with most other Americans. 
Moreover, this conception was closely related to the belief in reopening the divine 
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revelation through the agency first of Joseph Smith, the original Mormon prophet, 
and later through the institutionalized channels of the Mormon Church. The 
Mormons conceived of themselves as a covenant people especially chosen for a 
divine task. This task was the building of the kingdom of God on earth and in this 
project . . . much of the religious and secular socialism of the early 19th century 
found a profound reflection: The Mormon prophet proposed the “Law of Consecra- 
tion” in an attempt to reconcile private initiative with cooperative endeavor, Con- 
tention led to its abandonment in 1838 after some five years of unsuccessful 
experiment. Yet this withdrawal did not limit, but indeed rather enhanced its 
future influence in Mormon settlement. The “Law of Consecration” was no longer 
interpreted as a blueprint prescribing social institutions of a definite sort, but its 
values lent a strong cooperative bias to much of later Mormon activity. In the 
context of the notion of peculiarity and reinforced by out-group antagonism and 
persecution, these values became deeply embedded in Mormon orientations, The 
reference for agriculture combined with an emphasis upon community and lay 
participation in church activities resulted in the formation of compact villages 
rather than isolated family farmsteads as the typical Mormon settlement pattern. 
While Rimrock and Homestead share most of the central value-orientations of 
general American culture, they differ significantly in the values governing social 
relationships. Rimrock, with a stress upon community cooperation, an ethnocentrism 
resulting from the notion of their own peculiarity, and a village pattern of settle- 
ment, is more like the other Mormon village of the West than it is like Homestead. / 
The stress upon community cooperation in Rimrock contrasts markedly with the 
stress upon individual independence found in Homestead. This contrast is one of 
emphasis, for individual initiative is important in Rimrock, especially in family 
farming and cattle raising, whereas cooperative activity does occur in Homestead. 
In Rimrock, however, the expectations are such that one must show his fellows or 
at least convince himself that he has good cause for not committing his time and 
resources to community efforts while in Homestead cooperative action takes place 
only after certainty has been reached that the claims of other individuals upon 


one’s time and resources are legitimate. 
Rimrock was a cooperative venture from the start, and very early the irrigation 


company, a mutual non-profit corporation chartered under state law, emerged from 
the early water association informally developed around—and in a sense within— 
the Church. In all situations which transcend the capacities of individual families 
or family combinations, Rimrock Mormons have recourse to cooperative techniques. 
Let us examine four examples. 

The “tight” land situation. Rimrock Mormons, feeling themselves “gathered,” 
dislike having to migrate to non-Mormon areas. However, after World War IT the 
32 returned veterans faced a choice between poverty and under-employment or 
leaving the community, This situation became the concern of the Church and was 


_ discussed in its upper lay priesthood bodies in the village. It was decided to buy 


land to enable the veterans to remain. The possibilities of land purchase in the area 
were almost nonexistent and it appeared that nothing could be done, when unex- 
Pectedly the opportunity to buy some 38 sections presented itself. At the time, the 
village did not have the needed 10,000 dollars for the down payment so the sum 
was borrowed from the Cooperative Security Corporation, a Church Welfare Plan 
agency, and the land was purchased. The patterns revealed here—community con- 
cern over a community problem, and appeal to and reception of aid from the general 
authorities of the Church—are typically Mormon. However, Mormon cooperation 
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did not end here. Instead of breaking up the purchased land into plots to be indi- 
vidually owned and farmed, the parcel was kept as a unit, and a cooperative 
Rimrock Land and Cattle Company was formed. The company copied and adapted 
the form of the mutual irrigation company. Shares were sold in the village, each 
-member being limited to two. A quota of cattle per share per year to be run on the 
land and a quota of bulls relative to cows were established. The cattle are privately 
owned, but the land is owned and managed cooperatively. The calves are the 
property of the owners of the cows. The project, which has not been limited to 
veterans, supplements other earnings sufficiently to keep most of the veterans in 
the village. 

The graveling of the village streets. The streets of Rimrock were in bad repair 
in the fall of 1950. That summer a construction company had brought much large 
equipment into the area to build and gravel a section of state highway which runs 
through the village. Before this company left, taking its equipment with it, villagers, 
again acting through the Church organization, decided that the village should avail 
itself of the opportunity and have the town’s streets graveled. This was discussed in 
the Sunday priesthood meeting and announced at the Sunday sacrament meeting. 
A meeting was called for Monday evening, and each household was asked to send a 
fepresentative. The meeting was well attended, and although not every family had 
a member present, practically all were represented at least by proxy. There was 
considerable discussion, and it was finally decided to pay 800 dollars for the job 
which meant a 20 dollar donation from each family. The local trader paid a larger 
amount, and, within a few days after the meeting, the total amount was collected. 
Only one villager raised objections to the proceedings. Although he was a man of 
importance locally, he was soon silenced by a much poorer man who invoked 
Mormon values of progress and cooperation and pledged to give 25 dollars which 
was 5 dollars above the norm. 

The construction of a high school gymnasium. In 1951 a plan for the construc- 
tion of a high school gymnasium was presented to the Rimrock villagers. Funds for 
materials and for certain skilled labor would be provided from state school appropri- 
ations, providing that the local residents would contribute the labor for construction. 
The plan was discussed in a Sunday priesthood meeting in the church, and later 
meetings were held both in the church and in the schoolhouse. Under the leadership 
of the principal of the school (who is also a member of the higher priesthood), 
arrangements were made whereby each able-bodied man in the community would 
either contribute at least 50 hours of labor or 50 dollars (the latter to be used to 
hire outside laborers) toward the construction. The original blueprint was extended 
to include a row of classrooms for the high school around the large central 
gymnasium. : z 

Work on the new building began in late 1951, continued through 1952, and is 
now (in 1953) nearing completion. . . . 

The community dances. The Mormons have always considered dancing to be 
an important form of recreation—in fact a particularly Mormon form of recreation. 
Almost every Friday evening a dance is held in the village church house. These 
dances are family affairs and are opened and closed with prayer. They are part of 
the general Church recreation program and are paid for by what is called locally 
“the budget.” The budget refers to the plan under which villagers pay 15 dollars 
per family per year.to cover a large number of entertainments, all sponsored by 
the Church auxiliary organization for youth, the Young Men’s Mutual Improve" 
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ment Association, and the Young Wcmen’s Mutual Improvement Association. The 
budget payment admits all members of the family to such entertainments. 


Rimrock reveals itself responding to a group problem as a group. The economic 
ethic set forth by Joseph Smith in the Law of Consecration is seen in the dual 
commitment to provide individual initiative (family farms and family partnerships 
in business and agriculture) and to cooperative endeavor in larger communal prob- 
lems (irrigation company, land and cattle company, graveling the streets, and con- 
struction of school gymnasium). For the Mormons, cooperation has become second 
nature. It has become part of the institutionalized structure of expectations, 
reinforced by religious conviction and social control. 


THE HOMESTEADER CASE 


The value-stress upon individual independence of action has deep roots in the 
history of the homesteader group. The homesteaders were part of the westward 
migration from the hill country of the Southern Appalachians to the Panhandle 
country of Texas and Oklahoma and from there to the Southwest and California. 
Throughout their historical experience there has been emphasis upon the rough and 
ready self-reliance and individualism, the Jacksonianism of the frontier West. 
The move to western New Mexico from the South Plains was made predominantly 
by isolated nuclear families and Homestead became a community of scattered, 
individually-owned farmsteads—a geographical situation and a settlement pattern 
which reinforced the stress upon individualism. 

Let us now examine the influence of this individualistic value-orientation upon 
a series of situations comparable to those that were described for Rimrock. 

The “tight” land situation. In 1934 the Federal Security Administration, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Land Use Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
proposed a “unit re-organization plan.” This plan would have enabled the home- 
steaders to acquire additional tracts of land and permit them to run more livestock 
and hence depend less upon the more hazardous economic pursuit of dry-land pinto 
bean farming, It called for the use of government funds to purchase large ranches 
near the Homestead area which would be managed cooperatively by a board of 
directors selected by the community. The scheme collapsed while it was still in the 
planning stages, because it was clear that each family expected to acquire its own 
private holdings on the range and that a cooperative would not work in Homestead. 

The graveling of the village streets. During the winter of 1949-50 the con- 
struction company which was building the highway through Rimrock was also 
building a small section of highway north of Homestead. The construction com- 
pany offered to gravel the streets of Homestead center if the residents who lived 
in the village would cooperatively contribute enough funds for the purpose, This 
community plan was rejected by the homesteaders, and an alternative plan was 
followed, Each of the operators of several of the service institutions—including the 
two stores, the bar, and the post office—independently hired the construction com- 
pany truck drivers to haul a few loads of gravel to be placed in front of his own 
Place of business, which still left the rest of the village streets a sea of mud in 
rainy weather. 

The construction of a high school gymnasium, In 1950 the same plan of con- 
Struction of a new gymnasium was presented to the homesteaders as was presented 
to the Mormon village of Rimrock. As noted above, this plan was accepted by the 
Community of Rimrock, and the new building is now nearing completion. But the 
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plan was rejected by the residents of Homestead at a meeting in the summer of 
1950, and there were long speeches to the effect that “Pye got to look after my own 
farm and my own family first; I can’t be up here in town building a gymnasium.” 
Later in the summer additional funds were provided for labor; and with these funds 
adobe bricks were made, the foundation was dug, and construction was started—the 
homesteaders being willing to work on the gymnasium on a purely business basis 
at a dollar an hour. But as soon as the funds were exhausted, construction stopped. 
Today a partially completed gymnasium, and stacks of some 10,000 adobe bricks 
disintegrating slowly with the rains, stand as monuments to the individualism of 
the homesteaders. 

The community dances. As in Rimrock, the village dances in Homestead are 
important focal points for community activity. These affairs take place several 
times a year in the schoolhouse and are always well-attended. But while the dances 
in Rimrock are well-coordinated activities which carry through the evening, the 
dances in Homestead often end when tensions between rival families result in fist- 
fights. And there is always the expectation in Homestead that a dance (or other 
Cooperative activity such as a picnic or rodeo) may end at any moment and the 
level of activity reduced to the component of nuclear families which form the only 
solid core of social organization within the community. 

The individualistic value-orientation of the homesteaders also has important 

functional relationships to the religious organization of the community. With the 
exception of two men who are professed atheists, all of the homesteaders define 
themselves as Christians. But denominationalism is rife, there being ten different 
denominations represented in the village: Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Naza- 
rene, Campbellite, Holiness, 7th Day Adventist, Mormon, Catholic, and Present 
Day Disciples. 
_ In the most general terms, this religious differentiation in Homestead can be 
interpreted as a function of the individualistic and factionalizing tendencies in the 
social system. In a culture with a value-stress upon the independent individual 
action combined with a “freedom of religion” ideology, adhering to one’s own 
denomination becomes an important means of expressing individualism and focusing 
factional disputes around a doctrine and a concrete institutional framework. In turn, 
the doctrinal differences promote additional factionalizing tendencies, with the result 
that competing churches become the battleground for a cumulative and circularly 
reinforcing struggle between rival small factions within the community. 

To sum up, we may say that the strong commitment to an individualistic value- 
orientation has resulted in a social system in which inter-personal relations are 
strongly colored by a kind of factionalism and in which persons and groups become 
related to one another in a competitive, feuding relationship. The homesteaders do 
not live on their widely separated farms and ignore one another, as it might be 
possible to do. On the other hand, they do not cooperate in community affairs as 
closely as does a hive of bees, They interact, but a constant feuding tone permeates 
the economic, social and religious structure of the community. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO COMMUNITIES 


Although there is some trading in livestock, feed, and other crops, the most 
important contacts between the two communities are not economic but are social 
and recreational. The village baseball teams have scheduled games with one another 
for the past two decades, and there is almost always joint participation in the com- 
munity dances and in the summer rodeos in the two communities. Despite Mormon 
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objections to close association with “gentiles,” there is also considerable inter-dating 
between the two communities among the teen-age groups, and three intermarriages 
have taken place. 

In general, the homesteaders envy and admire the Mormons’ economic organiza- 
tion, their irrigated land, and more promising prospects for good crops each year. 
On the other hand, they regard the Mormons as cliquish and unfriendly and fail 
completely to understand why anyone “wants to live all bunched up the way the 
Mormons do.” They feel that the Mormons are inbred and think they should be 
glad to get “new blood” from intermarriages with homesteaders. They add, “That 
Mormon religion is something we can’t understand at all.” Finally, the homesteaders 
say that Mormons “used to have more than one wife, and some probably still do; 
they dance in the church, they’re against liquor, coffee, and tobacco, and they 
always talk about Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon.” 

The Mormons consider their own way of life distinctly superior to that of the 
homesteaders in every way. Some will admit that the homesteaders have the virtue 
of being more friendly and of “mixing more with others,” and their efforts in the 
face of farming hazards are admired, but Homestead is generally regarded as a rough 
and in some ways immoral community, especially because of the drinking, smoking, 
and fighting (particularly at dances) that takes place. They also feel that Home- 
stead is disorganized and that the churches are not doing what they should for the 
community. For the past few years they have been making regular missionary trips 
to Homestead, but to date they have made no conversions. 


COMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the case of Rimrock and Homestead, we are dealing with two communities 
which are comparable in population, in ecological setting; and which are variants 
of the same general culture. The two outstanding differences are: (a) irrigation 
versus dry-land farming and associated differences in settlement pattern, compact 
village versus isolated farmstead type; (b) a value stress upon cooperative com- 
munity action versus a stress upon individual action. The important question here 
involves the relationship (if any) between these two sets of variables. Is the 
cooperation in Rimrock directly a function of an irrigation kgriculture situation 
with a compact village settlement pattern, the rugged individualism in Homestead, 
a function of a dry-land farming situation with a scattered settlement pattern? Or 
did these value-orientations arise out of earlier historical experience in each case, 
influence the types of communities which were established in western New Mexico, 
and later persist in the face of changed economic situations? We shall attempt to 
demonstrate that the second proposition is more in accord with the historical facts 
as we now know them. 

Nelson has recently shown that the general pattern of the Mormon village is 
neither a direct function (in its beginnings) of the requirements of irrigation agri- 
culture, nor the need for protection against Indians on the frontier. Rather, the basic 
pattern was a social invention of the Mormons, motivated by a sense of urgent 
heed to prepare a dwelling place for the “Savior” at “His Second Coming.” The 
“Plat of the City of Zion” was invented by Joseph Smith, Sidney. Rigdon, and 
Frederick G. Williams in 1833 and has formed the basis for the laying out of most 
Mormon villages, even those established in the Middle West before the Mormons 


Migrated to Utah. 
It is very clear that both t 
arrangements centered around 


he compact village pattern and the cooperative social 
the church existed before the Mormons engaged in 
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irrigation agriculture and had a strong influence upon the development of com- 
munity structure not only in Utah but in the Mormon settlements like Rimrock on 
the periphery of the Mormon culture area. There is no objective reason in the 
Rimrock ecological and cultural setting (the local Navahos and Zunis did not pose 
a threat to pioneer settlements in the 1880’s) why the Mormons could not have 
set up a community-which conformed more to the isolated farmstead type with a 
greater stress upon individualistic social relations. Once the Mormon community 
was established, it. is clear that the cooperation required by irrigation agriculture 
of the Mormon type and the general organization of the church strongly reinforced 
the value stress upon communal social action. 

It is of further significance that as the population expanded and the Rimrock 
Mormons shifted from irrigation agricultural pursuits to dry-land ranching in the 
region outside of the Rimrock valley, the earlier cooperative patterns modeled on 
the mutual irrigation company were applied to the solution of economic problems 
.that are identical to those faced by the Homesteaders. Moreover, in midwestern 
and eastern cities to which Mormons have recently moved, church wards have 
purchased and cooperatively worked church welfare plan farms. 

In Homestead, on the other hand, our evidence indicates that the first settlers 
were drawn from a westward-moving population which stressed a frontier-type of 
self-reliance and individualism. They were searching for a place where each man 
could “own his own farm and be his own boss.” Each family settled on its isolated 
homestead claim, and there emerged from the beginning an isolated farmstead type 
of settlement pattern in which the nuclear family was the solidary unit. The service 
center which was built up later simply occupied lots that were sold to storekeepers, 
filling station operators, the bartenders, and others, by, the four families who owned 
the four sections which joined at a crossroads. Only two of these four family homes 
were located near the service center at the crossroads. The other two families con- 
tinued to maintain their homes in other quarters of their section and lived almost 
a mile from “town.” In 1952 one of the former families built a new home located 
over a mile from the center of town, and commented that they had always looked 


forward to “getting out of town.” 

There is no objective reason in the Homestead ecological setting why there could 
not be more clustering of houses into a compact village and more community 
cooperation than actually exists. One would not expect those farmers whose farms 
are located 15 or 20 miles from the service center to live in “town” and travel out 
to work each day. But there is no reason why those families living within 2 or 3 
miles of the village center could not live in town and work their fields from there. 
In typical Mormon villages a large percentage of the farms are located more than 
three miles from the farm homes. . . . ó 

It is ċlear that the homesteaders were operating with a set of individualistic 
property arrangements (drawn, of course, from our generalized American culture) 
and that their strong stress upon individualism led to a quite different utilization of 
these property patterns (than was the case with the Mormons) and to the establish- 
ment of a highly scattered type of community. Once Homestead was established, 
the individualism permitted by the scattered dry-land farming pattern and encour- 
aged by the emphasis upon the small nuclear fartnly unit and upon multi-denomina- 
tionalism in church affiliation reacted on and strongly reinforced the value stress 
upon individùal independence. It is evident that the homesteaders continue to prefer 
this way of life, as shown by their remarks concerning the “bunched up” character 
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of a Mormon village and the fact that a number of families have recently moved 
“out of town” when they built new houses. 


It is clear that the situational facts did not determine in any simple sense the 
contrasting community structures which emerged. Rather, the situations set certain 
limits, but within these limits contrasting value-orientations influenced the develop- 
ment of two quite different community types. It would appear that solutions to 
problems of community settlement pattern and the type of concrete social action 
which ensues are set within a value framework which importantly influences the 
selections made with the range of possibilities existing within an objective situation. 


Eugene A. Weinstein 


Weights Assigned by Children to Criteria of Prestige’ 


This study is concerned with children’s conceptions of a general stratification 
system based upon the prestige. associated with occupational positions. Research 
on the patterns of adult evaluation has revealed considerable consensus as to the 
relative prestige of many occupations. It may be assumed that consensus in evalu- 
ation is the product of a common learning process. However, it is insufficient to 
point only to a common learning process as an explanatory factor. The content of 
this process must be examined if its relationship to evaluation is to be understood. 
By internalizing this content and learning to respond to the conception of a general 
hierarchy, the individual is learning a role: that of an ascriber of prestige. The 
purpose of: this study is to investigate one aspect.of the development of that role. 

Prestige, as defined in this study, is multi-dimensional. Following Hatt’s usage, 
some combination of all the rewards and prerequisites of a position constitutes its 
invidious value and hence its prestige. Thus these rewards and prerequisites serve 
as criteria of prestige and are of special interest here. From a survey of the litera- 
ture on stratification, seven such criteria have been isolated. They are the income, 
education, working conditions, fame, community service, authority, and scarcity of 
personnel associated with a given occupation. 

Two functions are performed by the ascriber in the evaluation of occupational 
prestige: 

1. The ascriber must estimate the amount or increment of each of the criteria 

associated with a given occupation. 

2. The ascriber must weight each criterion in accordance with its importance in 

his own value system. 

Thus variation in prestige ratings can come about in two ways. First, there may 
be differences among ascribers as to the increment of any criterion associated with 
an occupation. For example, two ascribers could have quite different conceptions as 
to the amount of authority invested in a shop foreman. Second, the weights assigned 
to each criterion might not be the same for every group of ascribers. Income might 
have greater invidious value for persons of lower socio-economic status than for 
those of higher status. Therefore, within this conceptual framework, a general 


1From Sociometry, 1956, 19:126-132. By permission. 
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prestige evaluation would consist of the weighted rather than simple sum of the 
rankings on each of seven criteria. 

An attempt is made to determine the relative weights children assign to prestige 
criteria. Of the matrix of factors related to these weights, two have been selected 
for analysis in this study. (a) By systematically varying age, it is hoped that 
developmental patterns in the importance children accord specific criteria may be 
discovered. (b) . . . [Various] studies . . . have indicated that one’s position in the 
stratification system has important consequences for the way that system is per- 
ceived. Similar studies have revealed striking differences between the value systems 
of social classes. By varying status level, it may be possible to determine the extent 
to which these differentials at the adult level are reflected in the responses of the 
children, 


METHOD 


Sample. The elementary school population of the Chicago Public School System 
constituted the universe from which the sample was drawn, Status level was sys- 
tematically varied by stratifying schools, selecting schools most representative of 
the characteristics defining each stratum, and then randomly sampling within the 
selected schools. The status level of each school was defined in terms of the ecologi- 
cal characteristics of the area from which it draws its students. Using census tract 
data on income and education, an index was devised to measure the status level of 
each area.? The schools were then arrayed on the basis of this index, the range 
computed, and divided in three. The schools were selected as representative of the 
Upper, Upper-Middle, Lower-Middle and Lower status levels, respectively. 

Six white male students were drawn from each of the fourth, sixth, and eighth 
grades within the selected schools. These grades correspond roughly to ages nine, 
eleven, and thirteen. White males were selected to avoid the effect of uncontrolled 
variation due to race and sex. Thus six students were selected from each of three 
grades at four schools making a total of seventy-two cases in all. 

Interview. An interview schedule was designed to measure the relative weight 
a respondent assigns to each of the seven criteria, On each item, the respondent 

must rate the relative importance of two different prestige criteria. For example, 
“Which do you think is more important, a job which pays more or a job which 
takes more education?” Each criterion was compared with every other criterion 
once, making a total of twenty-one such paired comparisons. It was possible for 
any criterion to be rated higher than other criteria from zero to six times. By 
defining the relative weight of any criterion as the frequency of preference, a seven 
point scale was derived. j A 

Method of Analysis. The results of the paired comparisons test were incorpo- 
rated into analysis of variance designs; one for each prestige criterion. A check ws 
made to insure that the techniques used in application met the assumptions of t a. 
method, The purpose of these designs was to test whether the variables of grade 
and status level were related to the importance assigned prestige criteria. A sample 
analysis for the criterion of income appears as Table 1. 


RESULTS 


The results of the seven analyses of variance appear as Table 2. Whenever the 


lation 25 years and older 


2 i ily income and median school years com. leted for popu 5 
Median family i = p f conversion to standard 


were used in constructing the index. They were combined by means 0 
scores. 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION oF WEIGHTS AssiGNED TO INCOME BY GRADE AND STATUS 


Status Level 


Grade Level 
U UM LM L Total 
10 20 24 55 
8 12 10 42 545 66 
10 34 26 56 
00 23 32 53 
6 12 20 33 44 63 
10 22 5 4 66 
00 33 22 54 
4 00 13 23 24 57 
10 33 23 56 
Total 10 37 54 85 
= 
Analysis of Variance 
Source of Variation Sanat Denoi 
Squares Freedom Mean Square F Ratio 
Total 241.5 71 
Subclasses 177.5 11 
Statuses 164.5 3 54.8 51.2 
Grades 24 2 1.2 1.1 
Interaction 10.7 6 1.8 1.8 
Error 64.0 60 1.1 


magnitude of the F ratio indicated a significant relationship between one of the 
variables (status, grade, or the interaction between the two) and the weights 
assigned to a particular criterion, the direction of that relationship was explored by 
. means of ¢-tests. Below are the results of these further analyses. 

Income. Significant differences were found between the status groups in the 
importance they accorded income. As status level increased, the weights assigned 
to income decreased. The smallest difference, that between the two middle groups, 
was significant, indicating significance for the entire progression. . . . These pat- 
terns at the adult level, operating through the mechanisms of socialization, may be 
producing similar patterns of evaluation in children. Table 2 shows the other 
variables to be non-significant. 

Education. Because of the necessity of education for mobility and/or status 
maintenance in the Upper and Upperf@Middle groups, it might be expected that 
children from these groups would assign higher weight to this criterion. On the 
other hand, economic pressures militate against the availability of education as a 
mobility channel for members of the Lower status group. It would be less likely 
that their children would accord great importance to this factor. Education is 
desirable for but not necessary to status maintenance in the Lower-Middle group. 
It might be expected that children in this group would fall between the Lower and 
two Upper groups. As indicated by ¢-tests, this was the case. 

Working Conditions. As in the case of most other criteria, the important con- 
trast in the weights assigned to working conditions was between the two Upper and 
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two Lower groups. The difference between the combined means was significant. 
Factors such as dress, cleanliness of work, control over working time, may be of 
secondary importance in the probable future occupational roles of children in the 
Lower groups. This may be reflected in their low frequency of preference for this 
criterion. Conversely, working conditions are part of the definition of the occupa- 
tional sub-culture in the Upper and Upper-Middle groups. It might be expected that 
their children would place higher value on the criterion. 

Fame. Table 2 shows both status and grade to be related to the weights 
assigned to fame. There is a clearly defined progression in the importance assigned 
to fame at each grade level, ratings being highest in the fourth grade, lowest in the 
eighth. One way of interpreting this pattern would hold that fame’s connotations 
of adventure and individual glory would have greater appeal for the egocentricity of 
younger children; as they grow older and there is a reduction in egocentric per- 
spective, this appeal diminishes. The distribution of weights by status level was 
opposite to that found for working conditions, fame having significantly more appeal 
for Lower and Lower-Middle status children. The type of public adulation connoted 
by fame may not be given as much emphasis as récognition for professional achieve- 
ment by those in the professions and similar occupations. On the other hand, 
becoming famous, with its implications for economic reward and personal grati- 


TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF WEIGHTS ASSIGNED TO PRESTIGE CRITERIA 
Criterion Variable Degrees of Freedom F Ratio 
Income Status 3 51.2 
Grade 2 11 
Interaction 6 1.8 
Education Status 3 9.1 
Grade 2 1.3 
Interaction 6 A 
Working Conditions Status 3 28.8 
Grade 2 17 
Interaction 6 3 
Fame Status 3 8.4 
Grade 2 17.4 
Interaction 6 1.0 
Community Service Status 3 14 
Grade 2 3 
Interaction 6 10 
Authority Status 3 77 
Grade 2 = 
Interaction 6 x 
Scarcity Status 3 3.0* 
‘ Grade 2 2.9% 
Interaction 6 56 


Note: With 60 degrees of freedom for the error mean square, all italicized values are significant 
at the .05 level. f 4 
* Interaction mean square used as denominator of F ratio. 
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fication may be equated with success by those in Lower status groups and hence 
evaluated more highly. 

Community Service. The results for this criterion were all nonsignificant, scores 
being uniformly high for all groups. It is likely that helping to serve the community 
had considerable appeal on a moral basis. “Helping” is good, and as such it should 
be regarded as important. 

Authority, Both grade and status level were related to the weights assigned 
to authority. Authority held significantly more appeal for students in the sixth and 
eighth grades than for those in the fourth grade. By the sixth grade, the meaning 
of authority changes from one implying purely power to one implying increased 
ability and personal responsibility. Having authority was given significantly more 
emphasis by Lower and Lower-Middle status children. It may not be power over 
others but control over one’s own decisions that is emphasized in the two Upper 
groups. If this is the case, authority per se would not be of great importance to 
them. On the other hand, the parents of children in the Lower groups are often 
dependent upon persons in authority positions for their means of livelihood. The 
concept of being “boss” may be considerably more important in the lives of these 
children. 

Scarcity. Analysis of variance showed that variation in the weights assigned to 
scarcity was due to the interaction of the factors of grade and status level. What 
appeared to be happening was that the interpretation placed on the criterion was 
related to grade; the evaluation related to status. Younger children tended to give 
romantic interpretations; older children saw implications of formal skills and limited 
opportunities. A ¢-test indicated that younger Lower and Lower-Middle and older 
Upper and Upper-Middle status students gave this criterion more weight than the 


remainder of the students in the sample. 


CONCLUSIONS 

These findings support the conclusion that patterns of occupational evaluation 
found in adult status level sub-cultures are reflected in the ways children perceive 
the status structure and function as ascribers of prestige. Generally, criteria imply- 
ing material rewards are given more emphasis by children from Lower or Lower- 
Middle status backgrounus; criteria implying psychic rewards, extensive prerequi- 
sites, and personal ability are given greater weight by Upper and Upper-Middle 
Status students. Developmental factors appear to be operating in the weights 
assigned to several of the criteria. In the case of authority and scarcity, these 
factors seemed to influence the way in which the child would interpret the criterion. 
In the case of fame, they appeared to reflect differentials in egocentricity. 

Some consideration should be given to the limits of generalizability of these con- 
clusions. The probability values for the various statistics used refer to a sample of 
Chicago Public School students. It is to this group that these conclusions are directly 
relevant. However, insofar as these data are consistent with the findings of many 
tesearchers in the area of social stratification, they may be in part independent of 
local idiosyncrasy. To this extent, it is hoped that they may be suggestive for further 
study of the development of ascription behavior in mass society. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relative weights children assign 
to various criteria of occupational prestige, and to assess the effect of their status 
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background and grade level upon these weights. Through the analysis of variance 
of children’s responses to a paired comparisons test, the following relationships 
were found: 

: 1. The child’s status level was related to the weights assigned to income, educa- 
tion, working conditions, fame, and authority. For income, fame and authority, the 
weights assigned to the criteria increased as status level decreased. The direction of 
the relationship was Opposite for education and working conditions. 

2. The child’s grade level was related to the weights assigned to fame and 
authority. As grade increased, the importance given fame diminished; that accorded 
to authority increased. 

3. The interaction of the two variables was related to the weights assigned to 
Scarcity. Older Upper and Upper-Middle, and younger Lower and Lower-Middle 
status students gave this criterion the greatest weight. 

These directional patterns were generally congruent with those found in adult 
ascription behavior. 


9 


Social Processes 


The idea of social structure*implies a static situation. A description of a 
group as a social structure treats it at a point in time. Actually, of course, 
sociologists know that social organization and patterns of behavior are con- 
stantly being modified. A sociologist, then, must do more than describe the 
structure of a group; he must analyze its dynamics. This chapter illustrates 
some of the basic social processes. i 

Interaction is the most general social process. Interaction is reciprocal 
stimulation and response. Without interaction there would be no social life. 

The papers in this chapter illustrate specific kinds of interaction. The 
process of acculturation is presented by Leonard Broom and John I. Kitsuse 
as a prerequisite to assimilation in “The Validation of Acculturation: A Con- 
dition of Ethnic Assimilation.” Acculturation and assimilation are specific 
kinds of processes through which conflicts may be resolved. i 

Peter M. Blau, in “Cooperation and Competition in a Bureaucracy,” dis- 
cusses not only these social processes but also their consequences for produc- 


tivity. 
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Leonard Broom and John I. Kitsuse 
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The Validation of Acculturation: A Condition to 
Ethnic Assimilation! 


The social significance of the acculturation of ethnic groups cannot be under- 
stood as a process of the accumulation of specific cultural elements.: There comes 
a point in the acculturation of an ethnic group in an open society, such as America, 
when its members have acquired enough of the new cultural apparatus to behave 
efficiently within the adopted system. They then have the alternatives of maintain- 
ing a peripheral position in the social order or venturing the risks and rewards of 
validating their acculturation. Validation is the empirical test of the individual's 
achieved acculturation. It must occur in interethnic situations where the latent 
mobility of the individual, unprotected by his group or the immunities of cultural 
incompetence, is assessed. 

The process of validation is not, however, an even one in the sense that accultu- 
ration is validated once-and-for-all, any more than acculturation is in the experience 
of a person a simple progression to a point of completion. Critical choices and 
traumatic experiences may figure importantly for one person, whereas for another 
the course may be a relatively steady one. An individual who is reared in a locality 
with a predominantly nonethnic population validates his acculturation continually 
in the spheres of activities appropriate to his age-sex status. As an adult, if he is 
to consolidate his earlier validations, he must validate his acculturation in other 
spheres, particularly the economic one. 

A large part of the acculturational experience of the members of an ethnic group 
may be circumscribed by the ethnic community, Such experience does not validate 
acculturation and indeed may have the long-run effect of retarding the validation 
of acculturation and the eventual assimilation of many members of the group. The 
validation of acculturation must take place in the host society (not the ethnic com- 
munity), and the individual must be divested of the immunities, as well as the 
impediments, which are properties of ethnicity. 

When ethnic communities persist beyond the early immigrant stages, they con- 
tain a number of individuals with varying degrees of acculturation. The organi- 
zations and institutions of the ethnic community change, and some of them take 
on the essential characteristics of the institutional forms of the large society. These 
may be designated parallel ethnic institutions. Parallel ethnic institutions may be 
Significant for the acculturational process in at least three respects: 


1. They ameliorate the stresses of interethnic situations and provide contexts of accul- 
turation under relatively permissive conditions, Ecological segregation and discrimina- 
tory restrictions upon social participation emphasize the functional importance of 
ethnic institutions. For those who are spatially isolated from the ethnic community 
and thus faced with greater exposure to the stresses of interethnic interaction, ethnic 
institutions provide ayenues for withdrawal and retrenchment. i; 

2. They provide criteria of acculturation for the less acculturated and more isolated 


1 From American Anthropologist, 1955, 57:44-48. By permission, 
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members. of the ethnic group. These criteria almost always are selective of the domi- 
nant cultural forms. The selectivity is in part a reflection of the socially differentiated 
position of the group in the society. It is also conditioned by the cultural congruence 
of the two systems. 

3. They legitimize the status system of the ethnic community ın which we expect to find 
transplanted important aspects of the stratification criteria of the dominant society. 
Acculturation, when used for status differentiation within the ethnic community, tends 
toward the elaboration of formal culture. (Discussion of this interesting problem must 
be deferred to another time.) But acculturation acquired for intraethnic prestige value 
may obscure or impair the instrumental significance of acculturation for the adjust- 
ment of the ethnic group to the dominant society. The ethnic community is a relatively 
safe place in which acculturated forms may be tried out, and interaction with the 
dominant group may be rehearsed. But it is in inter-ethnic situations that accultura- 
tion is validated as an instrument of adjustment, the ethnic individual’s level of 
acculturation is tested, and the distance he must yet travel to assimilation is measured. 


To explore this problem further we shall take the case of the Japanese Americans. 
The rapid acculturation of the Japanese population in America and Hawaii and its 
adjustment to the dominant society has frequently been remarked upon. Consider- 
ing the apparent gap between the American and Japanese cultures and the differ- 
ences between the English and Japanese languages, the speed of this acculturation 
is doubly notable. It is not appropriate to review here the reasons for this adapta- 
tion—an achievement perhaps rarely equaled in the history of human migration. 
We should observe, however, that great differences in manifest cultural character- 
istics need not be accompanied by an equal difference in the less tangible aspects of 
culture and society—those aspects related to valuations. motivations, and the like. 
Indeed, it may be hypothesized that the American and Japanese cultures are quite 
similar in the emphasis placed upon societal instruments, e.g., formal education. 
The rapidity of Japanese acculturation has been aided by generally good access to 
formal education. 

The speed of Japanese acculturation has produced within the population indi- 
viduals varying widely in their degree of acculturation. Abrupt termination of 
immigration from Japan created the following situation: a native-born (Nise?) 
population with an intermediate to high level of acculturation standing beside an 
immigrant population. (Jssei) with low to intermediate acculturation. “The Nisei 
problem,” the repeated concern of the Japanese community in the United States 
for the past thirty years, is an expression of this cultural cleavage. Part of this 
minority group has been brought with great rapidity to the very brink of assimila- 
tion. The extent to which the chasm will be bridged is dependent upon the ability 
of these highly acculturated individuals to validate their acculturation in the con- 
text of the large society. To what extent will they be able to surmount racial 
impediments, on the one hand, and the cohesive and isolating forces of ethnic 
separatism, on the other? 

For any racially visible group, assimilation is impeded by the strong bars to 
racial crossing in the United States. Under these conditions full acculturation is not 
accompanied by the rewards of full acceptance by the society, at least not imme- 
diately. It is quite possible, indeed probable, that in a period of a few generations 
the small population of Japanese Americans will be absorbed into the white popu- 
lation. This does not enter into our discussion, however, and we need only note that 
the validation of acculturation is for this group impaired and retarded by the 
societal regulations of racial exclusion. 
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The validation of their acculturation before the war was largely limited to highly 
institutionalized settings and relations. The success of the Nisei in the public schools 
and in school clubs and teams is a manifestation of this. On the other hand, informal 
association with hakiujin (Caucasians) was limited. The Nisei peer group elaborated 
their own institutions, which were sometimes adaptations of Japanese forms such as 
the Buddhist church, but more commonly were adaptations of American forms like 
the Japanese American Citizens League and numerous age-graded, sexually differ- 
entiated social clubs. Even in organizations such as the Buddhist church, which 
might naively be assumed to be agents of cultural conservatism, there rapidly 
emerged a set of forms and associations for Nisei, indistinguishable from their 
equivalents in the Protestant churches of middle-class white communities. Within 
these ethnically circumscribed associations the Nise? played acculturated roles, 
which in interethnic situations would have required more aggressive self-confidence 
than they were able to marshal. In the ethnic peer groups the Nisei found support 
for new standards and definitions of behavior, which were sources of intergenera- 
tional conflict in the family and community. We note in passing that the partici- 
pation of Nisei females in interethnic groups demanded less acculturation and was 
less threatening to their position in the ethnic group as well as in the dominant 
society than was the case for the Nisei male. While females could participate 
passively, the male role demanded an aggressiveness which made him highly vulner- 
able. Consequently, interethnic participation among Nisei males required a degree 
of acculturation and security which few Nisei had achieved before the war. 

In the processes of economic adjustment, the Japanese had concentrated their 
activities in a few occupations (small-scale business in ethnic enclaves, contract 
gardening, domestic service, fishing) and had achieved a most important role in 
the production and distribution of truck garden crops. However, many Nisei who 
graduated from high school in the early 1930’s, encouraged by the high value given 
to education in the Japanese culture, chose college education as an alternative to 
entering ethnic-defined occupations. A college degree offered no guarantee of 
securing the white-collar jobs to which the Nisei as a group aspired, and the 
incongruity of college graduates taking employment in produce markets, gardening 
routes, and small shops, with scant prospects of advancement, led to.a growing 
pessimism in the Japanese population. The flow of Nisei into ethnically defined 
occupations had important consequences for the group's adjustment to the society 
at large, for it affected the character of interethnic participation and reduced the 
volume of interaction in the important area of economic activity. 

The political participation of the Japanese population was limited and immature 
because discriminatory legislation against the Japanese denied /ssei the rights of 


‘citizenship. Consequently, it remained for the Nisei to. assume political leadership 


in mediating the group’s relations with the dominant society. The extreme vulner- 
ability of the population in a historically anti-Japanese region defined an ethnic- 
centered, defensive political strategy, emphasizing selective group participation in 
the political institutions of the society. Opportunities for participation in dominant 
political organizations were consequently limited to the race leaders and then at 
the level of the ward worker. ae 
The generally permissive orientation of the Japanese culture toward religion 
presented a favorable condition for the acceptance of and participation in the 
dominant religious institutions. The number of Christians in the Japanese popula- 
tion nearly equaled that of Buddhists. However, the dominant religious institutions 
provided few opportunities for the validation of acculturated religious forms. As 
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early as 1900 the Methodist Church, the denomination with the largest number of 
Japanese members, instituted a program which effectively segregated the activities 
of the Japanese. The occasional “interracial” meetings which were condutted 
between Nisei and Caucasian youth groups were designed for group rather than 
individual interaction and underscored the separation from Caucasian churches. 

The Japanese family in America rarely participated as a unit in the larger society. 
We have already noted how the differential participation of its members in the 
dominant institutions created a wide range of acculturation in the population. 
Within the ethnic enclaves the family represented a major conservative influence, 
and in most families acculturation of the Nisei was accompanied by conflict. Com- 
munity and institutional supports, so essential to the maintenance of the Japanese 
family system in Japan, became less effective as the Nisei carried their acculturative 
influences into the family. . . . The patriarchal family pattern was consequently 
attacked from within and without, and the traditional authority and dependency 
relationships were placed under stress. 

Acculturation is viewed here as directed toward the ultimate assimilation of the 
ethnic individual in American society. Access to participation in the dominant 
institutions is a precondition for the validation of acculturation and consequently 
for assimilation. But access to the dominant society is limited by diverse factors 
which create stress in interethnic situations, provide for the prolonged survival of 
parallel ethnic institutions, and result in deferring the validation of acculturation. 


Peter M. Blau 
a ee a. ee eee 


Co-operation and Competition in a Bureaucracy" 


This paper discusses performance and variations in competitiveness among twelve 
interviewers in two small sections of a public employment agency. The duties of 
the interviewers in both sections were essentially alike. They received requests for 
workers over the phone. The order forms on which job openings were described 
were filed in a common pool in each section. Most of the official’s time was spent 
interviewing applicants for jobs. After ascertaining the client’s qualifications, the 
interviewer searched the sectional files for suitable vacancies. If an acceptable job 
was found, he referred the client to it and later phoned the employer to determine 
whether the client had been hired. ‘ 

“The statistics which show how many interviews and how many placements each 
person in the section did are passed around to all interviewers. Of course, you Ss 
at them and see how you compare with others. This creates a competitive spirit, 
said one of the interviewers, voicing the sentiments of most of his fellows. In a 
period of job shortages, competition took the form of trying to utilize job openings 
before anybody else did. Interviewers were so anxious to make placements that they 
even resorted to illicit methods. Said one: 

When you take an order, instead of putting it in the box, you leave it on your desk. 


There was so much hiding of orders under the blotter that we used to ask, “Do you have 
anything under your rug?” when we looked for an order. You might leave an order you 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 1954, 59:530-535. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press. 
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took on the desk, or you might leave it on the desk after you made no referral. .. . Or, 
you might take an order only partially; you write the firm's name, and a few things; the 
others you remember. And you leave it on the pad [of order blanks]. You keep on doing 
this, and all these orders are not in the box. 

You can do some wrong filling out. For instance, for a rather low-salary job, you fill 
out “experience required.” Nobody can make a placement on that except you, because 
you, alone, know that experience isn’t required. Or, if there are several openings [on one 
order], you put the order into “referrals” [file category for filled job openings| after you 
make one placement. You're supposed to put it into “referrals” but stand it up, so that 
the others can see it. If you don’t, you have a better chance of making the next placement 
than somebody else. And time and again you see four, five openings on one order filled by 
the same person. [In one case on file eight-out of nine openings on one order had been 


filled by the same interviewer. ] 


The major opportunity for competitive monopolization of job openings occurred 
when they were received from employers. Since illicit practices were concealed from 
the observer, the extent of competition could not be determined through question- 
ing or direct observation? but was betrayed by the record of official transactions. 
The extent to which an interviewer filled the vacancies he had received over the 
phone with his own clients in excess of chance expectations furnishes an index of 


competitiveness. . . . 7 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS AND COMPETITIVENESS 


The members of Section A were more competitive than those of Section B... . 
The interviewer’s competitiveness was related to his productivity in Section A (Pear- 
sonian 7 = -+ .92), but this was not the case in Section B (r = — .20). In other 
words, hoarding of jobs was an effective way to improve an interviewer’s placement 
record only in one of these two groups. 

The members of Section B were more co-operative: they discouraged competitive 
practices by making them ineffective. When they learned about interesting vacan- 
cies, they often told one another, but an interviewer who manifested competitive 
tendencies was excluded from the network of reciprocal information and lost the 
respect of his co-workers. Any advantage of hoarding jobs was, at least, neutralized 
by such lack of co-operation, “as is indicated by the absence of a relation between 
competitiveness and productivity in this group. Since competitive practices made an 
interviewer unpopular and failed to raise his productivity, they were infrequent. 

These officials themselves attributed the greater competitiveness in Section A to 
the ambitiousness of several members: “There is usually one individual who starts 
it, who becomes a pace-setter. Once it has started, it is too late.” The others, so 
interviewers claimed, have to follow suit. However, the most competitive member 
of Section A in recounting her reactions when production records were first intro- 
duced made it clear that this explanation of competition on the basis of personality 


characteristics is inadequate: 


When they introduced statistics, I realized how fast I worked. I even wanted to drop 
lower. I didn’t mind working fast as long as it didn’t show, but when it showed up like 
that on the record, I wanted to work less. But you know what happened? Some of the 


? This is clearly indicated by the comment of one of a group of special interviewers, who were 
expected to use the job openings of the regular interviewers but usually had great difficulty in 
doing so: “Oh, they hide everything from us. We got more orders when you Ithe observer | sat 
in the middle of that section than ever before. We laughed about. it. Interviewers would hand us 
orders asking whether we could use them—when you were looking. That had never happened 


before.” 
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others started to compete with each other and produced more than I did. Then I thought 
to myself, “Since I can do it, it’s silly to let them get ahead of me.” I’m only human. 
So I worked as fast as before. 


When statistical records made the superior performance of this interviewer public 
knowledge, she decided to work less, possibly in response to pressures the others 
had brought to bear upon her. While complaining about her unfair standards, how- 
ever, the other members of the section also improved their own performance. Con- 
sequently, this interviewer, just like the others, felt constrained by colleagues to 
compete for an outstanding record. One or two members of Section B, on the other 
hand, were also accused of competitive tendencies, but their colleagues success- 
fully discouraged their expression in monopolistic practices. It is in this sense that 
the competitive practices of one group and the co-operative practices of the other 
bss social factors, calling for explanation in sociological rather than psychological 
erms. . . 

Differential conditions affected the development of these two groups. First, the 
supervisor in Section A relied heavily on performance records in evaluating inter- 
viewers: “And here, in the production figures, is the answer to the question: How 
good are you? Here you see exactly how good the work you did was.” Interviewers 
often mentioned the pressure thus exerted: “[Especially] around rating time, you 


get this competition. You don’t care whether the best person gets the job, but you 


try to make the placement yourself.” In contrast, the new supervisor in Section B 
surprised his subordinates by rating them more leniently than they had expected, 
and not primarily on the basis of production records. Consequently, as one inter- 
viewer reported, “we became less anxious about statistics; another experience like 
that, and we might forget all about placement credit.” I 

Second, a common professional orientation existed only in Section B. While the 
members of Section A had been assigned, and had received their training, at 
different times, the majority of those in Section B received their training together 
after World War II, at a time when intensive counseling had been stressed, since 
many returning veterans needed occupational advice, One official said of this period: 


When I first came here, in May, 1946, we lad a very nice bunch. It was like an all-day 
consultation; we discussed placements with each other all day long. At that time, the 
veterans came back, and there was a lot of emphasis on counseling. Nobody asked you 
how many placements you made, then. The emphasis was on quality, and we ‘consulted 


with each other all day. 


In this situation, the group developed a common professional code, which dis- 
couraged speedy placement as constituting defective employment service. In effect, 
this orientation transformed competitive practices from illegitimate means for 
desirable ends into illegitimate means for worthless ends, If such practices did 
occur, they were vigorously opposed on moral grounds as violating the interest of 

-~ clients. Nevertheless, as will be shown presently, competition could not have been 
effectively curbed if the supervisor’s evaluation practice had engendered acute 
anxiety over productivity. However, the existence of this code would have made it 
difficult for the supervisor to judge performance mainly by productivity, since 
doing so would have stamped him as ignorant of the essentials of good employment 
service. y 

No opportunity for the development of a common professional code had existed 
in Section A. Since competitiveness prevailed in this group; the individual whose 
personal professional standards made him reluctant to compete either became the 
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deviant whose productivity suffered or modified his standards and entered the race 
with the others. 

Third, most members of Section A had been appointed to temporary civil service 
positions during World War II. They were on probation pending permanent 
appointments when production records were originally introduced and even after- 
ward remained subject to layoffs due to reductions in staff. Their insecurity led them 
to strive to impress superiors with outstanding performance. In contrast, all but 
one of the members of Section B were veterans, whose employment could not be 
terminated except for cause. As one envious colleague put it, “They felt that 
nothing could happen to them, because they were veterans, and had super- 
seniority.” 

Differences in these three conditions—security of employment, opportunity for 
the development of a common professional orientation, and the evaluation practice 
of the supervisor—gave rise to two dissimilar social structures. Productivity was 
highly valued in Section A and became associated with the individual’s standing 
in the group, while striving for sheer productivity was disparaged in Section B. 
Thus, whereas the most productive and most competitive member of Section A 
was considered the best interviewer by her co-workers and was most popular with 
them, the most productive member of Section B was least respected and least 
popular. As a result of these structural differences, co-operative norms prevailed 
only in Section B. . 

The interviewers in both sections disliked working in a competitive atmosphere. 
A member of Section A said: “If I see that an interviewer keeps orders on her desk, 
I take them and put them in the box. . . . Of course, you don’t make friends that 
way.” Since the majority in this section, including its most popular members, were 
highly competitive, to antagonize them was to threaten one’s own standing in the 
group. This deterred interviewers from discouraging competitive practices. Antago- 
nizing a deviant, however, does not endanger one’s status. Consequently, since a 
striver was unpopular in Section B, its members could use sanctions freely to combat 
competitive practices and enforce co-operative norms. 


SOCIAL COHESION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


... The group most concerned with productivity was less productive than the 
other group. Fifty-nine per cent of the job openings received in Section A were 
filled, in contrast to 67 per cent in Section B. (The 8 per cent difference is sig- 
nificant on the .01 level.) Another implicit paradox is that competitiveness and 
productivity were directly related for individuals in Section A but inversely related 
for the two groups. ; sg { j 

Anxious concern with productivity induced interviewers in Section A to concen- . 
trate blindly upon it at the expense of other considerations. In their eagerness to 
make many placements they often ignored their relationships with others as well 
as official rules. Competitiveness in’ this-group weakened social cohesion, while’ 
C0-operativeness in Section B strengthened it. This difference is further showr by 
the fact that usually none of the members of Section A spent their rest periods 
together, whereas all but one of those of Section B, a newcomer when this study 
was being made, did. Social cohesion enhanced operating efficiency by facilitating 
co-operation and by reducing status anxiety. 

Although the members of both groups had occasion to assist one another, greater 
effort was required to elicit such co-operation in Section A. The social interaction 
that occurred in the office during the twenty-four busiest hours of one week was 
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recorded and classified as official and private contacts, that is, those directly con- 
cerned with a specific job or client, and all others. The frequency of an interviewer's 
omea contacts with colleagues was related to his productivity in Section A (rank 
Seen T 7) but not in Section B (rank correlation = + .08). This 
iach N y interviewers who kept, as one put it, “hopping around all the 

e job orders that others kept on their desks were able to make 
many placements in the competitive section. In the cohesive group, on the other 
hand, the co-operation needed for making placements occurred as a matter of 
Course, and not only in response to special requests. This effort was not required 
for high productivity. 

To maximize his placements, the interviewer in Section A hoarded jobs and 
simultaneously tried to prevent others from doing so, thereby antagonizing his 
co-workers, whose co-operation he needed if he was to do well, The members of 
this section therefore attempted to conciliate colleagues whom their competitive 
practices had alienated. Often, shortly after having interfered with her operations, 
an interviewer paid another a compliment about her work or her apparel. The most 
competitive interviewer was in the habit of taking time out to joke with her co- 
workers and was proud of making more placements than anybody else, ‘“never- 
theless.” Actually, this compensating friendliness, which made her popular despite 
her competitiveness, helped her to be productive. 

In Section A, interviewers had to make special efforts at conciliation in order to 
make placements, but this was not necessary in Section B. At least, this impression 
is corroborated by the finding that frequency of private contacts with others was 
also related to productivity in Section A (rank correlation = + .8-+) but not in 

Section B (rank correlation = + .13). The members of the cohesive group, whose 
operating practices did not put colleagues at a disadvantage, did not have to 
devote time and energy to solicit and encourage co-operation, since it was not 
extended reluctantly. Their spontaneous co-operation improved operating efficiency. 

Social cohesion also lessened the status anxiety generated by the evaluation 
system. Such anxiety is most acute in the individual who does not feel integrated 
in his work group and therefore seeks to derive social recognition from excelling 
at his task and from approval of superiors. Friendly relations with co-workers 
made the standing of the individual in the cohesive group independent of his 
productivity, particularly since fast work was disparaged as a sign of superficial 
service. The consequent reduction of anxiety in the antiproductivity-oriented 
group actually raised its productivity. 

Fluctuations in productivity illustrate the dysfunction of status anxiety. Section 
B had not always operated more efficiently than Section A. Its productivity had 
been lower during the two months preceding the last rating but had abruptly 
increased then, while that of Section A had declined. . . 

The two groups found themselves in different situations before and after they 
“were rated. The members of Section A were familiar with the rating standards of 
their supervisor, for she had rated them in previous years. Their anxiety led them 
to work especially hard immediately before the annual rating. The members of 
Section B, on the other hand, had never before been rated by their new supervisor. 
They were also concerned about their record but could not calm their anxiety by 
concentrating upon certain tasks, because they did not know what the supervisor 
would stress; the explanation he gave to his subordinates was too vague and 
adhered too strictly to official procedures to help them to foresee his actual prac- 
tices. This unfocused anxiety was particularly detrimental to efficient performance. 
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Later, when the interviewers found out that they were not rated primarily on the 
basis of statistical records, their anxiety largely subsided and their productivity 
increased. In contrast, the experience of the members of Section A, whose rating 
was strongly influenced by their production records, intensified their status anxiety, 
but, when the rating was over, anxiety was no longer channeled into exceptionally 
hard work, with the result that their productivity declined below that of Section B. 

Social cohesion is no guaranty against anxiety in a bureaucracy. Civil service 
status is too important to officials for them to remain immune to the threat of losing 
it. But when no such threat is felt, social cohesion reduces anxiety by divesting 
productivity of its significance as a symbol of status in the work group. Diminished 
anxiety as well as smoother co-operation then enables those in the cohesive group 
to perform their tasks more efficiently than the others. 

In the absence of social cohesion, competitive striving for an outstanding per- 
formance record became a substitute means for relieving status anxiety in Section A. 
This psychological function of competition is illustrated by the following incident: 


` The interviewers in this section became very irritable, and one of them even 


became physically ill, when a temporary supervisor, who tried. to prevent com- 
petitive practices, interfered with their method of allaying anxiety. Status anxiety 
reduced operating efficiency. Even in the cohesive group, productivity was low 
wher the unknown rating standards of a new supervisor produced acute and 
diffuse anxiety. Otherwise, however, the cohesive group was more productive, 
because social cohesion relieved status anxiety by making the individual's standing 
in the group independent of his productivity. The very competitive striving that 
undermined the group’s cohesiveness also served to lessen the individual's status 
anxiety in a noncohesive situation. The hypothesis that the cohesiveness of the 
group and the competitiveness of the individual in the less cohesive group both 
reduce status anxiety explains the paradox that the less competitive group as well 
_as the more competitive individual in the competitive group each was particularly 
productive, 
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10 
Status and Role 


Status is one’s place or position in a given social structure. Role is the 
function or performance that goes with a given status. Every status carries 
with it some sort of evaluation. This we call prestige. The evaluation of a 
person’s role behavior in a status which he occupies is termed esteem. 

The papers in this chapter bear upon the interplay of status and role. For 
example, Ray Gold in “Janitors versus Tenants: A Status-Income Dilemma” 
exposes the ambiguity introduced by the fact of higher income of the janitors 
vis-a-vis the higher social status of the tenants. 

In “Instabilities in Status: The Problem of Hierarchy in the Community 
Study of Status Arrangements,” Gregory P. Stone and William H. Form 
discuss the relative instability of middle-class statuses in a small midwestern 
community. The basic difficulty is the lack of generally accepted definitions 
of role and status. 


Ray Gold 


Janitors Versus Tenants: A Status-Income Dilemma’ 


There is some kind of status relationship between the worker and the person 
served in almost any occupation where the two meet and interact. For example, 
when the salesperson and the customer meet, each brings to bear on the other 
valuations by which the other’s status category can be tentatively ascertained. This 
tentative status designation enables each to make a rough judgment as to how to 
act toward the other person and as to how he thinks the other person will act toward 
him. If their association is resumed, their initial judgments strongly influence the 
character of their subsequent interactions. If they are separated by wide barriers 
of social distance, they may carry on an almost formal salesperson-customer rela- 
tionship for years. Or their respective status judgments may be such that the status 
barriers are gradually penetrated. In any case, the status relationship between 
them is always present, unless it is resolved into an absolute equalitarian relation- 
ship. Likewise, in the case of the physician and his patients, the plumber and his 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 1952, 57:486-493. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press. 
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customers, the minister and his parishioners, and in others, there is a status rela- 
tionship of which both parties are more or less aware and which influences the 
pattern of their interactions. Such being the case, the nature and form of these 
status relationships can and should be studied wherever they occur. 

The present example, which concerns the apartment-building janitor and his 
tenants, is a case study in such status relationships. The form these relationships 
have taken is that of a marked dilemma of status and income. 


STATUS AND INCOME 

The status-income dilemma may be expected to occur in two situations. One is 
that in which an individual earns too little to pay for the goods and services gen- 
erally associated with his other social characteristics. The other is that in which he 
earns enough to pay for goods and services generally associated not with %is other 
social characteristics but with those of members of higher social classes. When an 
individual in the first dilemma meets and interacts almost daily on a rather personal 
level with one in the second as, respectively, in the case of the tenant? and the 
apartment-building janitor, they develop an association whose form and content 
are ‘of sociological interest. 

The data in this article are based entirely upon interviews with janitors. What 
results is a penetrating view of the janitor’s conceptions of tenants and of his 
interpretations of their conceptions of him. Thus, we obtain an intimate under- 
standing of the janitor’s view of how he and tenants spar to resolve their respective 
dilemmas. Although many of the tenants may not be so sensitive as the janitor to 
‘his contest, it is safe to assume that, through his untiring efforts to play the game 
with his rules, the tenants are aware that he is agitating to change their traditional 
patterns of interaction. 

In the early part of this century, before janitors in Chicago were unionized, they 
catered to virtually every whim of their employers and tenants in order to establish 
job security. Since they have pene unionized, their duties have been greatly 
delimited, their wages increased, and their privileges extended to include a rent- 
free basement apartment in one of the larger buildings which they service. At 
present, they are required to fire the furnace to provide heat and hot water for the 
tenants, to remove the tenants’ garbage regularly, to make minor emergency repairs, 
and to keep the building and grounds clean. ) 

Having a history, the janitor also has a reputation. The tenant-public seems to 
look upon him as an ignorant, lazy, and dirty occupationa! misfit. There has 
developed a general belief that, if a man cannot do anything else successfully, he 
can always become a janitor. This stereotype has been perpetuated by the public 
because of a number of beliefs, principally the following: (1) many janitors are 
foreign-born and therefore strange and suspicious; (2) the janitor is always seen 
wearing dirty clothes, so the tenants seem to feel that he habitually disregards 
cleanliness; (3) the janitor lives in the basement, which symbolizes his low status; 
and (4) the janitor removes the tenants’ garbage, a duty which subserves him to 
them. It is because the public has singled out these features in their view of the 
janitor that his ascribed status has been lowly. In the public’s view it seems that 
the janitor merely is a very low-class person doing menial work for the tenants. 

It is true that the performance cf janitorial duties requires neither lengthy train- 
ing nor a high order of mechanical or technical skills. However, the nature of the 


2 The term “tenant” herein refers to the housewife, as the janitor seldom comes in contact 
with the man of the house, 
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Janitor’s situation has led him to play roles and incorporate self-conceptions which 
frequently overshadow those which others expect of a combination caretaker and“ 
handy man. Because he does not work under direct supervision and can plan his 
work to suit himself, he feels that he is his own boss: he, alone, is in charge of the 
building and responsible for the safety of the tenants. After becoming proficient at 
making repairs for tenants, he magnifies his handy-man role into that of a master 
mechanic. Combining these two roles, he then sees himself as an entrepreneur who 
runs a cash business of attending to the tenants’ service needs. 

These roles, together with others which stem from the work situation, contradict 
the public’s stereotyped view of the janitor. Being sensitive to these social con- 
ceptions, the janitor strives to gain the tenants’ acceptance as a person who has 
risen above the disreputable fellow these conceptions describe. Toward this end he 
not only plays the role of a respectable, dignified human being but of one who has 
a very substantial income. . . . In this setting it is evident that the janitor’s social 
relationships with the tenants are of crucial importance to him. These relation- 
ships are pervaded by his persistent disowning of his unhappy occupational heritage 
and the justification of his claim to middle-class status. 

So important are social relationships with the tenants that the janitor defines 
success in terms of them. As many janitors have pointed out: 


The most important thing about a janitor’s work is that you have to know how to deal 
with people. Then, when you show the tenants that you have a clean character and are 
respectable, you can train them to be good tenants, that’s what's really important in being 


a success. 


Because the janitor attempts to realize his self when interacting with his tenants, 
his efforts to train them are actually channeled toward the establishment of relation- 
ships which support, rather than oppose, his self-conceptions. The “good” tenants 
support his self-conceptions; the “bad” tenants oppose them. 

It will be well now to examine the nature of these social relationships to deter- 
mine how they give rise to the personal and social dilemmas which comprise the 
central theme of this discussion. 

The janitor believes that, in general, tenants hold him in low esteem. Even the 
most friendly tenants maintain some social distance between the janitor and them- 
selves, Tenants, generally, overlook his qualifications as an individual and see him 
only as a member of a low-status group. In their view he is merely an occupational 
type. The most militant proponents of this view are the “bad” tenants. 

There are two characteristics of a special group of “bad” tenants which are 
apposite to this presentation. These characteristics, jealousy and resentment, are 
descriptive of only those tenants who are embittered by the janitor’s economic 
prowess, They are people whose incomes are usually below, but sometimes slightly 
above, the janitor’s income. The janitor often refers to these tenants as “four- 
flushers.” They live on the brink of bankruptcy, and he knows it.* Status symbols 
are very important to them. Unlike the janitor, they apparently strain their budgets 
to improve the appearance of their persons and their apartments. When they see 


3 In the boiler-room-the janitor sorts out the noncombustible garbage from the combustible 
garbage, the former to be removed by a scavenger and the latter to be burned by him in the 
furnace. In the course of these sorting and burning operations he wittingly or unwittingly comes 
across letters and other things which serve to identify the different bundles or other forms of 
garbage accumulation. Thus, each of the tenants is readily identified by her garbage. What the 
garbage reveals about the tenant over a period of time enables the janitor to make intimate 


judgments about her. 
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the janitor’s new car or television aerial, their idea of high-status symbols, it is 
almost more than they can bear. It violates their sense of social justice. In conse- 
quence of his high income, the janitor can acquire things which these tenants may 
interpret as a threat to the established social order. 

The janitor’s new car, parked conspicuously in front of the building, serves con- 
stantly to remind tenants of his pecuniary power. It draws the most criticism from 
the jealous tenants. Commenting on the tensions thereby engendered, Janitor 
No. 35 remarked: 


There is a certain amount of jealousy when janitors try to better themselves. A whole 
lot are jealous because the janitor makes more than they do. But they don’t consider the 
time a janitor puts in, When I got my Dodge two years ago somebody said, “Huh, look 
at that fellow. He must be making the money or he wouldn’t be buying a new car.” I know 
one party, they think a janitor should be in working clothes all the time. Just because a 
janitor likes to go out in an auto and they don’t have any, there is that feeling between 
janitor and the tenant, that’s for sure. 


_Some of these fourflushers do own an automobile. But if the janitor’s car is 
bigger and newer than theirs, they are extremely mortified. Janitor No. 33 experi- 


enced the wrath of such people: 


About a third of the tenants are very pleasant about it when they see my car, but the 
rest say, “Holy cripe, the janitor got a new car!” The same majority is the ones you are 
in trouble with all the time. They say, “How is the ‘nigger’ with the big car?” meaning 
I am a “nigger” because I got a Buick and my car is bigger than theirs. 


The janitor finds that the jealous tenants are impossible to accommodate. They 
do not want to be accommodated by him. “No matter what you do,” protested 
Janitor No. 14, “they squawk.” Their animosity seems to know no bounds. They 
deliberately attempt to create trouble for the janitor by complaining about him to 
his employer. 

Besides complaining about him, these tenants reveal their resentment of the 
janitor’s mobility efforts by making nasty remarks to him. This was shown very 
clearly in a conversation with Janitor No. 12 and his wife: 


a short time ago, the tenants didn’t like it. 
looks. Well, there ain’t another apartment 
those cabinets in the kitchen tore 
pening—I had 


Janitor: When we got our 10 per cent raise 
You see how nice this [first-floor] apartment 
in the building that’s decorated as nice as this. I had all 
out and got new ones put in. That brick glass and ventilator in the transom o) 
it done. Tenants didn’t like to see me do all that. They resent it. 

INTERVIEWER: How do they show their resentment? call 

Wire: Mostly by making snotty remarks. One woman told us that we shouldn’t live in 
such a nice apartment on the first floor, part- 
ment] like other janitors. Then they are sarcas| 
like to see us have a nice apartment and a new 
like rats. 


that we should live in a hole [basement apar; 
tic in a lot of other ways. They just don't 
car. I guess they’d rather see us live 


4 


ubservient status. If he 


tment, there is nothing 
e miserable 


The basement apartment is symbolic of the janitor’s s 
can arrange with his employer to obtain a first-floor apar 
that the jealous tenants can do to stop him. They can only try to make lif 
for him. 

Jealous tenants disdainfully address him as “Janitor, 
name. It is bad enough, from his standpoint, that all ot 
by his given name, thereby indicating his historically servile statu 


» rather than using his give? 
her tenants address him 
s. But these 
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resentful tenants go further. They call him by his occupational name. Symbolically, , 
their use of this “dirty” name means that they want their relationships with him 
to be as impersonal as possible. They want the janitor to be aware of the great 
social distance which he would dare to bridge. Janitor No. 14 commented on this 


form of address: 


Janrror: The bad ones squawk as long as they live. No matter what you do they 
squawk. They're the ones that don’t call you by your name. They’re a lower class of 
people, but they try to make you feel even lower than them. 

INTERVIEWER: Why do they call you “Janitor”? 

Janitor: It’s either out of stupidity or to make you think you are a slave to them—an 
underdog. Janitors get the same crap all over the city, I know. 


These fourflushers who address him as “Janitor” are unalterably opposed to his 
efforts to better himself. The longer they live in the building, the worse their 
relationships with him become. This point was brought out by Janitor No. 4: 


Boy, I'll tell you about one thing that happened to me last Christmas morning. This 
woman rings my bell when I’m out and gives an envelope to my wife to give to me. I 
passed by the back windows here a little while later and looked in like I always do to 
wave at the kid, and my wife called me in because she thought there must be a present 
in the envelope. So I went in and opened it up and there was a note inside that said, 
“TI be home today so please keep the heat up.” I was so mad I coulda booted her ass 
right over the fence if she was there. That’s how the tenants get when they been living 
here too long. Most of them think they own the building, and you should do just what 


they want. 


As Janitor No. 4 insisted, the fourflushers’ unthinking demands for personal 
service, their utter disregard for the janitor’s integrity and authority, and their 
possessiveness toward the building increase with their length of residence. The 
building becomes more and more like “home” to them, the longer they live there. 
“They can’t afford to have a home and servants of their own,” observed Janitor 
No. 18, “so they try to treat the janitor as their servant.” They like to think of 
him as a mobile part of the building, always at their beck and call. Still, the deep- 
seated animosities between these tenants and the janitor preclude any mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of their respective roles. Through the years they continue 
to be jealous and resentful of him. Meanwhile, he continues to resent their unco-" 
Operativeness and disrespect. The building becomes as much “home” to him as it 
does to them. But there is something about “home” that can never be remedied. 
From the standpoint of these fourflushers, that sonfething is the janitor. From 
the janitor’s point of view, that something is the fourflushers. y 

Turning now from janitors whose tenants have incomes: that are marginal to 
theirs to janitors whose tenants are plainly well-to-do, it is evident that there is a 
remarkáble contrast in janitor-tenant relationships. The. following conversation 
with Janitor No. 26 will serve as an introduction to this contrast: 


Interviewer: Some fellows have told me that many ‘of their tenants resent their 
Setting a new car or a television ‘set. Have you-ever come up against that? 

Janitor: That class of people don’t live here, of course. The class of people you're 
talking about are making two hundred a month, don’t have a car, and are lucky they’re 
living. Yeah, I’ve met up with them. . . . People here aren't jealous if you got a new car. 
People here feel you have to have a car, like bread and butter. 


Tenants whose incomes are clearly higher than the janitor’s have no cause to be 
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jealous of him. They do not compete with him for symbols of pecuniary power. 
‘There is more prestige attached to having an engineer in the building than to 
having a janitor, so they call him “the engineer.” These people obviously do not 
have the status-income problems of the fourflushers who contemptuously address 
him as “Janitor.” Clearly, then, tenants who are well-to-do have no need to make 
demands. As Janitor No. 17, many of whose tenants have incomes marginal to his, 
so penetratingly observed: 


The people that don’t have anything put up the biggest front and squawk a lot. The 
people who got it don’t need any attention. I'd rather work for rich tenants. The ones 
we got here are middle ones. Those tenants that sing don’t have a right to. . . . Some 
few tenants just got here from the Negro district. They were stuck there until they could 
find a place to move to. Man, they're real glad to be here. They don’t give me no trouble 


at all. 


Demonstrating remarkable insight, Janitor No. 17 pointed out that the “rich” 
tenants do not feel that they need attention from the janitor; that the “refugee” 
(like the poor) tenants feel that they are in no position to make demands; and 
that the fourflushers or “middle” (probably lower-middle) tenants are the most 
troublesome. 

When a janitor works for many years in a building occupied by well-to-do 
tenants, it is not unusual that a genuinely warm relationship develops between 
him and these tenants. They probably come to see him as an old family employee, 
while he believes that he has been accepted for himself. As Janitor No. 26 asserted, 
“They fee! they’re no better than me—I’m no better than them, and they always 
invite me in for coffee or something like that.” There is no problem in sharing 
identification of “home.” The building is undisputedly “home” to both the janitor 
and the “rich” tenants, because they most probably view their relationship with 
him as a status accommodation, which he interprets as an equalitarian relationship. 

In the next section the status-income dilemma is illustrated in terms of the 
janitor’s professional behavior and outlook, which are in marked contrast with the 


tenants’ lack of respect for him. 


PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR AND PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 

It is likely that in every low-status occupation, where the worker associates with 
the customer, the workers meet with certain customer-oriented situations in which 
they typically behave in accordance with standards that people have traditionally 
called “professional.” These low-status workers certainly do not label themselves 
“professionals,” nor do others so label them. Yet, there is ample evidence that some 
of their behavior is ethically comparable to the behavior exhibited by members of 
the so-called “professions.” 


While it is true that the janitor’s self-concep l 
the superstructure of his professional behavior, the foundation of such conduct is 
formed primarily out of situational requisites. This being the case, his status- 
income dilemma is intensified, because he is frequently called upon to act in & 
professional manner toward the disrespectful tenants. Thus, whether mainly out of 
choice (expression of self-conceptions) or out of necessity ‘(fulfilment of situa- 
tional requisites), the relationship between janitor and tenant sometimes assumes 
the character of that between professional and client. 


tions are instrumental in forming 
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The nature of the janitor’s work leads him to find out a great deal about the 
personal lives of his tenants. He meets with many situations which force him to 
decide how much and to whom he should tell what he knows about them. Gen- 
erally, he exercises scrupulous care in the handling of this intimate knowledge, as 
he considers himself to be intrusted with it in confidence. i 

The janitor gets some of his information from sources other than the tenants 
themselves. When he acts as an informant (e.g., for insurance checkers), he finds 
out a great deal about their personal affairs. One tenant tells him about another. 
The garbage reveals much about them. From these sources he acquires information 
of a very confidential nature. 

The janitor also gets information directly from the tenants. They confide in him 
not only about illnesses but also about personal problems. As Janitor No. 20 
remarked, “Some of them stop you and think they have to tell you if they got a 


toothache.” 


Like the bartender and the barber, whose ascribed occupational status beclouds 

the fact that they frequently share their customers’ personal secrets, the janitor is 
placed in problematical situations requiring some kind of ethical rules, When it is 
understood that occupational problems which accrue from the same kinds of situa- 
tions ave basically the same without respect to status, then the similar receipt of 
confidences by the janitor, the lawyer, or the bartender becomes clear. These 
-workers are, in this instance, in the kind of situation which requires them to 
protect the customer’s personal secrets. Whether the disposition of these secrets 
involves as little as remaining silent or as much as stretching the truth, the 
workers protect their relationship with the customer by protecting his confidences. 
Likewise, in other given kinds of work situations which require the solution of 
ethical problems, the worker-customer relationship becomes overly complicated 
unless the worker makes and observes appropriate rules. Such ethical rules are not 
simply a matter of honorable self-conceptions or formalized professional codes. 
They are fundamentally a matter of situational requirements, irrespective of per- 
sonal and occupational status. 

Another area in which professional behavior js found concerns the janitor’s rela- 
tionships with overamorous tenants. Janitor No. 12 described what he considers 


to be the proper procedure for easing gracefully out of such a delicate predicament: 


Another thing about janitors—lots of women try to get you up,in apartment just 
“to talk” or for some phony excuse. When you walk in they are on couch, ask you to 
sit down, and that means only one thing. When that happens to me and I begin to sweat, 
I know I better leave. Thing is not to refuse them so they get embarrassed, so T act dumb. 
I excuse myself and say I forgot about water running some place which I must shut off 


right away. It’s hard to do, but it’s best. 


One can easily imagine hearing the bishop advise the young minister or the elderly 
doctor instruct the young doctor in a similar vein. The minister and the doctor 
eet such situations in a like fashion. The janitor instructs 


must be prepared to m : 
light hours, except for what he con- 


tenants to call him for repairs only during day 
siders to be genuine emergencies. 


Yet another cluster of work situations wherein the janitor exhibits professional 
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behavior concerns those occasions when he is called upon to do mechanical work 
for the tenants. The most clear-cut evidence of professional behavior in this area 
was submitted by Janitor No. 11. 


Some of the repair work the tenant is responsible for and I’m supposed to charge for 
it. Well, if I replace some glass that costs me three and a half dollars, I may charge the 
tenant a half dollar or two dollars more for my labor, depending on how much she can 
afford. If it’s a little thing and the tenant isn’t well off, I won’t charge her anything for it 
if she’s supposed to pay. 


The janitor’s practice of charging for repairs on the basis of the customer’s 
ability to pay ‘is a high standard of service—quite in the tradition of the medical 
profession—-and he knows it. 


THE DILEMMA 


The janitor’s professional behavior, together with his substantial income, con- 
tradicts what he believes are his tenants’ conceptions of him. His struggle to gain 
their respect is a struggle for status. His high standards of conduct constitute a 
way of favorably influencing their estimation of his worth. Still, he finds that 
tenants regard him as hardly more than a janitor. He strongly resents their failure 
properly to recognize him, particularly in the case of the fourflushers. As Janitor 
No. 18 bitterly remarked: 


They’re the kind that are very important. They think you're a fireman—should drop 
everything and run to them. They adopt a superior attitude: “I’m the tenant and you're 
the janitor.” Like the East and the West in that saying. Confidentially, a lot of us janitors 
could buy out most tenants. They put on airs and try. to be bossy. 


The janitor has a higher income than many of the tenants; yet, the latter “adopt 
a superior attitude.” So he does considerable soul-searching to seek a satisfactory 
explanation of his relatively low status. The conversation which wé had with 
Janitor No. 28 is in point. 


INTERVIEWER: What things are janitors touchy about? 

Janitor: A lot of tenants figure he’s just a goddamn janitor, a servant. Here [with 
“rich” tenants] it’s not so bad. You say something to them and they [the “bad” tenants] 
say, “Hell, you're nothing but a janitor.” Or when you're talkisfg to even a working man 
and you tell him you're a janitor, he smiles—you know, people think there’s nothing lower 
than a janitor.. You get that feeling that they're looking down on you, because you’re 
working for them. I know I feel that way sometimes. During the depression I was making 
better than most, so what the hell. It’s good earned money. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, why do you say you get that feeling that they are looking down 
on you? Why do you feel so sensitive? 

Janitor: In different places you hear people talk janitor this and janitor that, and they 

. Say they'd never be a goddamn janitor. So you think people here must say and think the 
same, but not to you. It makes you feel funny sometimes. ` 


It is noteworthy that Janitor No. 28 does not reject his idea of the tenants’ 


definition of a, janitor. For that matter, virtually no other janitor does so either. 


To explain this, it is necessary to understand how the janitor relates himself to 
other janitors in terms of the occupational title. 


The individual janitor strongly identifies himself with the name “janitor,” 
despite his belief that tenants look down on janitors. Their view does not annoy 
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him very much because he, too, looks down on other janitors. He feels that he is 
different from and better than other janitors. So, when tenants (nonjanitors) speak 
disparagingly of janitors, he does not resent it because of the group solidarity 
in the occupation, for, in reality, there is little such solidarity. Rather he resents 
it because his self-conceptions are so involved in the name “janitor” and because 
the tenants fail to recognize his individual worth. Thus, when a janitor (No. 8) 
proudly states, “Tenants never treated me like a janitor,” there is no doubt that 
he agrees with their definition of janitor but that he, by virtue of being singularly 
superior to other janitors, has been treated in accordance with his conception of 
himself. 

This attitude of “different and better” may be characteristic of the members of 
any occupation (or other group) whose public reputation is one of censorious 
stereotypes. This attitude implies that the individual member agrees that most of 
his colleagues do have the characteristics attributed to them by the public. The 
interesting question is: Why does the member agree with the public? The study 
of janitors suggests that the answer is likely to be in terms of (1) the nature of 
the member’s association with his colleagues (he probably knows only a few of 
the “better” ones) and (2) the status relationship between the member and the 
portion of the public he associates with in his work. 

Although the individual janitor capably defends himself from the public’s con- 
ceptions of janitors, he still must perform tasks which preclude advance to a higher 
occupational, hence social, status. The janitorial reputation refers to the members’ 
personal characteristics and work habits. Closely related to, but distinguishable 
from, these alleged personal traits, are readily verified features of janitoring 
which involve dirty work (e.g. shoveling coal and removing garbage). Work is 
dirty when society defines it as such, that is, when society defines it as being 
necessary but undesirable or even repugnant. Middle-class people seem con- 
sciously to avoid such tasks. They apparently realize that the kind of work one 
does is often more important than one’s income when it comes to getting established 
as a member of the middle class. Yet, in a materialistic society certain costly 
things, like a new automobile and a television set, become symbolic of high status, 
even to them, This accounts for the dilemma of the fourflushers. 


Janitor No. 35, in summarizing the status-income dilemma, is painfully aware 
that tenants look down on the janitor. Their trash, the garbage, is undoubtedly the 
biggest single element in the janitor’s continued low status. The removal of 
garbage is dirty work, incompatible with middle-class status. It causes the janitor 
to subserve the tenants, all of his individual attributes notwithstanding. The 


garbage symbolizes the dilemmas of the janitor-tenant relationship. 


CONCLUSION 


This account of the status-income dilemma suggests that, since high-prestige 
and high-income occupations are frequently distinguishable from one another, the 
kind of work a person does is a crucially qualifying factor in so far as his status 
possibilities are concerned. Viewed another way, the trend toward professionaliza- 
tion of occupations becomes an effort either to bring status recognition into line 
with high income Or to bring income into line with high-status recognition. The 
janitor-tenant relationship has been graphically presented to call attention to a 
dilemma which is so prevalent that it is apt to be overlooked. 
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Instabilities in Status: The Problem of Hierarchy in the 
Community Study of Status Arrangements’ 


During the last decade, many objections have been raised against existing con- 
ceptions of social stratification. . . . 

Specifically, this paper questions: (1) the adequacy of conceiving status groups 

as comprising the basic units of the social order; (2) the fruitfulness of con- 
ceiving status groupings as hierarchically arranged in the structural analysis of 
Status stratification; and (3) the appropriateness of a hierarchical conception of 
Status arrangement for facilitating the study of social process. 
_ This is not to say that the long and, at times, heated discussion has gone for 
naught, because it has served to isolate the principal areas of methodological con- 
fusion confronting sociological investigation into problems of social stratification. 
These have been summarized and commented upon elsewhere, but three of them 
need to be spelled out here, for they designate areas within which the methodological 
decisions circumscribing the applicability of the observation that follow have been 
made, 

(1) Levels of analysis. ... It becomes clear that the study of social stratifica- 
tion may proceed upon any of four levels of analysis: that of the larger society, 
the community, institutions, or the interpersonal level. This inquiry is primarily 
focused upon the level of community organization, although, from time to time, 
comments will be made concerning the implications of social status both for the 
larger social organization and special institutions. It would seem, too, that our 
discussion is particularly appropriate for the study of status arrangements in 
modein urban communities. Hopefully our observations will have ultimate bearing 
on the larger sociological problem of urban life, viz., how consensus and com- 
munication are achieved in situations which foster social heterogeneity. r 

(2) Dimensions of analysis. Although some researchers in the area of social 
stratification still regard that phenomenon as a pervasive, integrating, and inclu- 
sive structure with respect to community organization, there seems to be a growing 
agreement among sociologists that social stratifications may be apprehended as 
co-existing in community organization along the lines suggested by Max Weber’s 
proposed social, economic, and political orders. Such a multi-dimensional view of 
social stratification is especially appropriate for the study of social structure in 
urban communities. This view is accepted here. In addition, the discussion is 
limited to considerations of the social order, i.e., social status. 

(3) Conceptions of social stratification. Many sociologists who have turned 
their attention to the study of social stratification have distinguished between 
its subjective and objective conceptualization. . . . Both objective and subjective 
aspects of social status are explored in this paper. $ 

In short, this paper is primarily concerned with the study of social status in 
its subjective and objective aspects on the level of community organization. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
By status, we refer to social honor as its signs and symbols are differentially 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1953, 18:149-162, By permission. 
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distributed among the social groups and aggregates which constitute the social 
organization of a community. According to this view. then, there are both siatus 
groups and status aggregates (and the former term is not satisfactory for depicting 
all of the social units of status order). A status group is an exclusive unit com- 
posed of a number of individuals enjoying approximately the same amount and 
kind of honor (as indicated by, symbols, the deference patterns of others, and a 
reflected sense of dignity or personal worth) on the basis of their social position 
in a community. Such groups are communal in nature, and, consequently, their 
members are in relatively frequent social contact with one another. A status aggre- 
gate is an inclusive category referring to a number of individuals enjoying approxi- 
mately the same honor in a community, but who are in potential. capricious, occa- 
sional, or sporadic social contact. Probably, the smaller the community, the greater 
the proportion of its members included in status groups; the larger the community, 
the greater the proportion of its members included in status aggregates. 

Four considerations that have been employed previously in the discussion of 
status groups are useful for distinguishing the characteristics of such groups from 
status aggregates, 

(1) Social closure or cxclusivencss. Only status groups are characterized by 
their intrinsic tendency toward social closure particularly as manifested in con- 
nubial and commensal exclusiveness. Such exclusiveness may be largely understood 
as a response on the part of groups of relatively high status to the emulation 
directed toward them by members of groups enjoying relatively lower social 
status. Exclusion and emulation are primary modes of relationship among co- 
ordinated status groupings in most status arrangements. Whereas social closure is 
intrinsically generated by status groups, status aggregates can achieve only a limited 
degree of closure in this manner... . 

(2) Monopolization of appropriate symbols. By diligent application, one can 
“pass himself off” as a member of a status aggregate to which he does not objec- 
tively belong, but seldom as a member of another status group. This is because 
there is a characteristic difference in the control over status symbols exercised 
by each grouping. Status groups may exercise a virtual monopoly over many 
symbols of their status through the application or the objective presence of various 
restrictions. Status aggregates may be (often imprecisely) recognized by the 
appropriate symbols, but their members are limited in the means available to 
them for their use. As a result, status symbols are more often adequate “tests of 
status” for status groups than for status aggregates where, on the contrary, status 
symbols are seldom adequate “tests of status.” 

(3) Life-style. The life styles of these groupings differ greatly in the matter of 
specificity. In the case of status groups, the relevant life styles are rather closely 
elaborated moral codes. Too, the status group restricts knowl- 
edge of its characteristic life style to its membership by virtue of an intricate and 
secretive educational process. As over and against this, knowledge of the life style 
shared by the members of a status aggregate is often public. Frequently the members 
of status aggregates are educated into their life style by the mass media of com- 
munication, As a result, the relevant nuances of living become diffused and lack- 


as peas and dignity. The members of both status groups and aggre- 
gates derive a certain solidarity-producing sense of dignity from the way in which 
they respond to either their positive or negative honor ina community or to the 
status arrangement as & whole. However, the specific sense of dignity that mem- 


circumscribed by 
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bership in a status group entails is reserved to the membership: not so in the 
case of membership in a status aggregate. The dignity of a particular status 
aggregate may be “borrowed” in anonymous situations by persons of objectively 
different status. 


... This paper proposes that status groups are variously arranged with reference to 
one another in different communities, and that status arrangements are often 
characterized by typical instabilities that cannot be conceptualized adequately by 
the application of the “hierarchy-construct.” Instabilities in status may, in fact, be 

the rule in urban communities rather than the exception. Status arrangements may 

` approach closure as in the case of structural systems, they may coexist, or they 
may not exist as structural systems at all. Status groups may be ranked or 
unranked in community status structures. Some members of communities may be 
accorded social honor and yet not belong to status groups at all. These seeming 
“anomalies” in the socially structured distribution of status were suggested by 
persistent obstacles which faced the research team in a community study. 


STATUS ARRANGEMENT IN A SMALL MICHIGAN CITY 


Research into the social aspects of clothing has been carried on at this institu- 
tion [Michigan State University] since the summer of 1950. The locale of the 
study is a small city of approximately 10,000 residents which we shall call Vans- 
burg. A central postulate of the research asserted that clothing functions in social 
life as a symbol of social status. Since the study was carried on in a community 
context, schedules were constructed on the expectation that the residents of 
Vansburg had arranged themselves with respect to differences in social status along 
the lines suggested by the Warner studies. These schedules were pre-tested in a 
small city of the same size as Vansburg and were found to be adequate, i.e., the 
responses “made sense” in terms of Warner’s schema. When, however, the sched- 
ules were applied to Vansburg, the responses elicited were often incongruous and 
elusive of ready explanation in the conventional status terminology. This was 
eventually traced to the fact that our conception of status groups as arranged 
hierarchically in the organization of community life was erroneous. Status arrange- 
ment in Vansburg could be described as a unidimensional “system of rank.” Many 
conditions were responsible for this, but four will be singled out here, since similar 
conditions may apply in other cities of the same size. 

(1) Status arrangement not clearly reflected in community ecology. The 
topography of Vansburg is unusually regular and devoid of those “natural barriers” 
and irregularities of terrain which, as has been observed so frequently in the litera- 
ture, shape the spatial arrangement of social groupings. One area of town was not 
especially “more desirable” than another. The juxtaposition of “good” and “bad” 
housing seemed to be the dominant pattern of the town. Although the houses of 
the “old families” had, at one time, clustered along the outer reaches of the main 
street, with the conversion of that street into a principal east-west highway, many 
residences had been abandoned and converted into tourist homes. The spatial 
response of the “old families” who had been displaced in the process had been 
accomplished without any clear pattern. As a result, the status arrangements of the 

community were not clearly reflected in its ecological composition. Probably, 
this had the further effect of rendering status arrangements less visible to residents. 

(2) Lack of adequate “status reputation” for a sizeable segment of the com- 
munity. Vansburg had a relatively high proportion of truckers in its male popu- 
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lation. Since truckers spent much of their time out of town, there was a considerable 
number of families, the heads of whose households were more often away than at 
home. Consequently, the “status reputations” of these families were vaguely con- 
ceived by the other members of the community. 

(3) Consensus on status extremes and disagreement in the middle range. In 
our effort to adjust occupational rating so that Warner’s Index of Status Character- 
istics could be used to stratify our sample of the Vansburg population, we selected 
ten long-term residents of the city from different social levels to rate on a seven 
point scale the eighty-eight occupations in which the males in the sample were 
engaged. Assuming that the rating of these judges did, in fact, represent a com- 
munity estimate of the social honor accorded the occupations in question, there 
was some evidence to suggest that more agreement existed in the matter of rating 
the very high and very low occupations, while less agreement characterized the 
ratings of the occupations in the middle range. The evidence is best presented 
by illustration. ‘The physician, for example, was an occupation accorded the highest 
rank by all of the judges. Similarly, the county judge was placed in the highest 
category by nine of the ten raters. Although agreement on such negatively esteemed 
occupations as street cleaner, foundry laborer, and truck loader was somewhat 
less than that for highly esteemed occupation, it was still considerable. All of these 
occupations were placed in either the sixth or seventh rank by the judges. The 
disagreement an the matter of occupations receiving a’ medium average rating 
stands in sharp contrast. For example, the foundry foreman was assigned ranks 
two to six. This lack of consensus on occupations in the middle range of status 
may partly account for the lack of any clear line of demarcation between the 
so-called “lower-middle” and “ypper-lower” status groupings in the city. 

(4) Invasion of the “cosmopolites.” Certain national manufacturers had 
singled out Vansburg—a source of low-cost labor—as a site for the location of 
decentralized assembly plants and warehouses. Managerial personnel employed 
by these concerns and by various state departments and agencies which had located 
their district offices in Vansburg, the county seat, had taken up residence in the 
city. Thus, managerial personnel in significant numbers had been recruited into the 
community. They came principally from outlying metropolitan and other large 
urban centers. Other persons had also come into the community from larger cities. 
For example, a wealthy urbanite had purchased the local newspaper and established 
his:residence in town. These people did not accept either the conventional symbols 
or the conventional norms of status held by the members of the community prior 


to their arrival: 
It is this invasion of the ‘“cosmopolites,” together with the lack of community 


consensus about the ascription of social honor, that commands the major focus 
of our interest. The ‘“cosmopolites” were oriented in their life style primarily to 
the sophisticated, blasé, and busy life of the metropolis. Immediately these people- 
joined together and made status claims that called into question the status of the 
“old families” of the community. Rather than attempting to achieve social honor 
by emulating the life style of the entrenched “upper classes,” the members of this 
group imposed their own symbols upon the social life of Vansburg and established 
themselves as a separate status group. They appeared publicly in casual sport 
clothes, exploited images of “bigness” in their conversations with established local 
businessmen, retired late, and slept late. With all the aspe Re of a coup they “took 
over” the clubs and associations of the “old families.” ‘The Country Club, for 
example, has undergone a complete alteration of character. Once the scene of 
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relatively siaid dinners, polite drinking, and occasional dignified balls, the Country 
Club is now the setting for the “businessman’s lunch,” intimate drinking, and 
frequent parties where the former standards of moral propriety are often somewhat 
relaxed for the evening. Most “old families” have let their memberships in the 
club lapse. Moreover, in the attempt ‘to consolidate their appropriated status, a 
group of the “cosmopolite set” has purchased a large section of land just outside 
the city and reserved it for restricted housing. 

The result of this status contest has been a cleavage in the status structure of 
Vansburg which extends from the top of the social order down to what Warner 
would term the “upper-lower class.” The cleavage has been conceptualized by 
many members of tne community as a difference between “drinkers” and “non- 
drinkers.” Frequently, when our interviewers inquired of the residents of Vansburg 
whether or not there were any different “social classes” in town, replies would be 
prefaced with reference to the “drinking” and the “‘non-drinking” groups. It was 
only after several interviews had been taken that the terms were found to refer to a 
vertical cleavage in the status arrangement and not to different horizontal strata. 
The difference between the two opposed groups, it should be added, were age- 
graded, with the young adult group more likely to dedicate its status allegiances 
to the “cosmopolites” and the older adult group more likely to extend its fealty 
to the “old families.” 

Such a vertical cleavage in the status structure of a community may be viewed 
as an instance of unstable status arrangement which may have structural counter- 
parts in many communities throughout the nation. There were also certain con- 
sequences for status arrangement, to be discussed later, which derived from the lack 
of agreement among the residents of the community about the ascription of social 
honor to occupational symbols in the middle range. These, togeth:r with the 
vertical cleavage we have described, stand in need of at least preliminary con- 


ceptualization. 
MODES OF STATUS INSTABILITY 


It is not the purpose of this section to present a logically derived typology 
of structured instabilities in status. Instead, three concrete modes of unstable 
status arrangement on the level of community organization are considered. It 
is quite likely that these modes may characterize the relationship of status group- 
ings to one another in many other American communities. Before considering them, 
it should be observed that, in our view, status arrangements may be said to “range 
from amorphous highly unstable aggregation of status groups, related to one 
another, if at all, by their physical propinquity, to a purely hierarchical stable 
system of ranked groupings. We choose not to be concerned with either of ee 
limiting cases in this paper. Instead, it is proposed to consider some intermed! 
common modes of unstable status arrangement. aie 

(1) Arrangement of status opposition. The first type of status arrangemen & 
the case in which two or more status groupings are engaged in an indecisive cof 
test for status and consequently exist in a horizontal or oblique relationship ie 
each other rather than in the more frequently observed hierarchical relationshiP 
This type was suggested by the Vansburg study. As we have pointed out, a numbe 
of local managers who had been sent to the town by large metropolitan bonn 
and government agencies retained their own status symbols and engaged, En 
indigenous high status groups in a contest for status. This situation set the E 
for other members of the community to mobilize themselves around alternative sets 
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of symbols, with the result that their status loyalties were divided between the 
“old families” and the contesting group of “cosmopolites.” The impact of this con- 
test extended downward through the middle status groupings which also became 
divided in their allegiances. In this case the opposition of status groups occurred 
at a relatively high level in the community structure and extended downward. 

It may well be that such opposition and cleavage also occurs at lower status 


levels of community organization. 


The case of Vansburg affords concrete evidence of the horizontal and oblique 
t either extreme of the social order. Whether there is 
evidence of clearly dichotomized opposition in the middle ranges of status in 
community organization, however, remains an open question for further research. 
Yet this possibility may be evident in the opposition of the “new” and “old” middle- 
classes on the level of the larger society. 


opposition of status groups a 


Another dimension to this struggle is suggested by the phenomenon of occupa- 
tional mobility. One of the more potent factors making for the increase in the 
number and heterogeneity of the American “middle-class” is the relative success 
of organized labor in the power arena. Among the consequences of this new power 
definition of labor unicns has been the guarantee of status mobility as well as 
economic gains to its membership. . . - Perhaps the opposition of status arrange- 
ments in the middle range does not manifest itself as a clear total opposition of 
two competing status groups but as a highly atomized series of status contests 
among diverse social and economic groups vying for social honor. If this is the 
case, a different model of status relations may result which we have called “vertical 
polarization.” This is a point to which we shall return. 

It would seem that the opposition of relatively equivalent status groups in com- 
munity settings, as described above, may represent a phase of status accommoda- 
tion to at least two coexisting social forces, viz., immigration from other com- 
munities of distinctly different moral characters; and economic instability reflected, 
for one thing, in the emergence, disappearance, and mobility of occupations. With 
reference to migration, events referred to here should, ideally, be distinguished 
from those that accompany the acculturation of ethnic groups. In the latter case, 
the newly arrived ethnic group is set apart from the status arrangement of the 
“host” community in the sense that it commands no status allegiance from the 
native residents. In pure instances of status opposition, the allegiances of the 
community itself become divided. There is a point, however, at which the influence 
of ethnicity upon the character of community status arrangements is difficult to 
isolate. Whether the southern hill-billy may be best regarded as a status or ethnic 
group is most difficult to decide. . . . : 

(2) Arrangement of vertical polerization, Oné of the logical and method- 
ological difficulties in locating genuine instances of horizontal opposition among the 
middle status groups of a community derives from the fact that where such cases 
are found they verge over into anotker mode of status arrangement: that of vertical 
Vertical polarization of status arrangements in local communities 
ps have been precipitated out at the extremes and have 
ewhat amorphous aggregation of persons or atomized 
ferred to as the “middle-class.” Consensus on the 
es of the social order and disagreement upon 


polarization. 
may exist when status grou) 
become separated by a som 
social circles sometimes re 
boundaries of status at the extrem 
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the status limits in the middle reaches of that order are not unique to Vansburg. 


It is of course the so-called “middle-class” and those who aspire to membership 
in it, or who identify with it, that have given students of social stratification the 
greatest difficulty as far as theoretically adequate conceptualization is concerned. 
Although the life style and social character of the “old” and the “new” middle- 
class may stand in sharp contrast to each other, yet both are “middle-class” —the 
nominal bailiwick of the lawyer and the filing clerk, the manager and the machinist, 
the school teacher and the typist. The “middle-class” represents a veritable medley 
of social positions certainly not characterized by easily specified shared symbols 
‘or by consensually integrated roles, and certainly not by tight social closure. Yet 
the “middle-class” is symbolically distinguishable by both the laymen and the 
sociologist, and a source of self-esteem and dignity to many. If it has no other 
attribute, it serves as a locus of status achievement and contest which makes the 
extremes more stable and visible. 

Whatever the “middle-class” is, it cannot in most American communities be 
called a status group. It is, rather, a status aggregate, Membership in it is accessible 
to many within a single generation of effort. Moreover, there is practically no 
general agreement on the “tests of status” which unambiguously designate a 
person’s identification with it. Instead, an individual may be identified as “middle- 
class” because he is not something else, or because he is like everybody else, or 
because he is like “me.” 

To complicate the problem further, institutions have emerged in relatively large 
urban centers specifically dedicated to the task of making it possible for individuals 
to affect membership in the “middle-class” without actually belonging to status 
groupings which are recognized as such. Thus, in communities large enough to 
guarantee relative anonymity to their members in the city center, the cocktail 
lounge offers a stage par excellence where the actors may play roles which, in their 
estimate, connote a higher social status than their family, occupation, or education 
warrant. Department stores and other service establishments perform a similar 
function. The “middle-class” may in fact be regarded as a large heterogeneous 
mass. In this respect, certainly one of the chief functions of fashion in our society 
is to facilitate among large segments of the population a subjective sense of upward 
mobility which is indépendent of objective mobility, 

(3) Unranked Status Groups. The arrangements of status opposition and 
vertical polarization are complicated by the existence of what may be designated 
as “unranked status groups.” Untanked status groups owe their distinctive char- 
acter to the fact that they are not an integral part of the community status struc- 
ture, whatever that type happens to be. Yet their presence is vital to explain some 
of the mechanisms of change which occur in the status structure of the ol 
The unranked status group is always a group, but is unique because its a E 
have rejected in greater or lesser degree the values, symbols, and norms ọ the 
larger social order, supplanting them with values, symbols; and norms of their 
own. Moreover, there is no consensus on the part of all segments of the com- 
munity on the status location of such groups. Members of unranked status groups 
may be récruited from any’ status level of the community and there remains a vast 
discrepancy between community evaluation of such groups and their self evaluation. 

Social types which often identify unranked status groups are intellectuals, artists, 
revolutionists, Bohemians, and such “isolated” occupational groups as career 
women, politicians, and others. Such groups abound in the metropolis, and to include 
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their members in the recognized strata of the larger community (e.g., by placing the 
intellectual in the “middle-class”) is not only to obscure their function in the 
larger status order but also to neglect an important source of social change. 


In this sense unranked status groups are at once in and out of the jarger social 
order, but they need not arise only in response to the negative social honor they 
are accorded in the community. In fact, as Hughes has pointed out, protesting 
groups may arise in response to any status dilemma—to any situation of crucial 
marginality where dignity is at stake. 


Hence, wherever there is the objective opportunity for incompatibilities in 
social position, or, subjectively, pervasive moral dilemmas which threaten personal 
dignity, unranked status groups may be expected to emerge. We may cite, for 
example, the disparity that often arises between economic interests and status 
sentiments. The “enlightened middle-class” college student, becoming imbued 
with the interests of the working class and noting their irreconcilability with the 
sentiments of the status grouping from which he originates, will often seek mem- 
bership in “Bohemian” and arty campus groups. And is not the disparity between 
his wealth and social status in a sense responsible for the separate social world 
of the racketeer? Thus, isolation and alienation are other characteristics of the 
unranked status groups. s 

These examples are enough to underscore the difficulty involved in detecting and 
isolating unranked status groups by means of the usual criteria of community 
deference patterns. At best, the deference received by members of unranked status 
groups is of a highly segmentalized nature. Thus, avant-garde writers are respected 
by their peculiar audiences which, incidentally, are not included in similar status 
categories. Such respect is seldom appreciated. For example, the jazz musician is 
accorded the tireless and for him tiresome respect of his audience. Rather, the 
crucial criterion for detecting the unranked status group would seem to be the 
fact that the solidarity and dignity of the membership is independent of the defer- 
ence paid it by the out-group. In the unranked status group, solidarity and dignity 
is self-contained and, consequently, the group is characterized by an extremely 
high degree of social closure. 

Closure here is most effectively guaranteed by the monopolization of a body of 
distinctive symbols. The mechanisms by which this monopoly is assured need at 
least passing comment. Unlike the case of status groupings in the larger “estab- 
lished” social order, the members of unranked status groups seek out symbols that 
do not necessarily excite the envy of outsiders. Whereas the status of persons 
caught up in the conventional “social whirl” is in large part dependent upon 
their ability to display symbols sufficiently exoteric to be understood by large seg- 
ments of the community, the status of persons in the unranked groups hinges 
in large part upon their ability to employ symbols sufficiently esoteric to be 
understood only by the members of their own social circle. One guarantee of the 
esotericism rests in the fact that such symbols have, in the past, failed to “catch 
on” in the larger society or have largely been discarded by conventional status 
groupings. This is one way in which the works of obscure poets or musical forms 
that have “run their course” find their way into the symbolic repertoire of the 
unranked status group. Another reason that the group adopts such obscure objects 
arises from the fact that its members place greater stress on the intrinsic value of 
expressive symbols. When the “masterwork” is too scarce or too expensive for 
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them to acquire, they may seek out less known, less expensive, but, for them- 
selves, comparably valuable objects. In such a way “taste” is cultivated to a high 
degree among the members of many unranked status groups. The cultivation of 
taste acts as another guarantee of symbolic exclusiveness depending upon the ability 
of members of unranked status groups to maintain an artistic taste somewhat “in 
advance” of the taste of the larger community. 

In a certain sense, this latter guarantee is a stimulus to the creativity so often 
characteristic of the unranked status group. For the “democratization of taste” 
continually robs the group of its distinctive symbols. This fact also affords an 
important insight into the function of many unranked status groups in con- 
temporary society. They provide the symbols which conventional status groupings 
utilize to maintain their (relatively high) social positions or which competing 
groups use to wage their status contests. Thus, they are often related to the larger 
social order by patronage. Moreover, those unranked groups that function to 
provide others with symbols of social honor are placed in a peculiarly ,vulnerable 
position during such periods of great social instability as revolution. Struggling 
power groupings coerce the artist and enlist his support to symbolize their particular 
ideologies. Nor is his role to be viewed merely as that of the propaganda technician. 
It is much more. The artist by representing, for example, an ascendant power group 
to the society as a whole helps it to secure its newly won position by the embellish- 
ments of social honor. 

These types do not, of course, exhaust all of the possibilities and are not 
mutually exclusive. Each may be found to exist with one or both of the others. 
Probably the status arrangements found in the metropolis will manifest something 
of every pattern that has been discussed here. . . . This presentation of three 
modes of status arrangement which have been observed to exist in diverse com- 
munities provides a tentative formulation of variations in status arrangements. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although Max Weber’s theory of social stratification is admittedly fragmentary 
and incomplete, students of stratification have often proceeded on the assumption 
that the concept of “status group” adequately and exhaustively apprehends the 
units of the social order. Status groups are communal in nature, but there appear 
to be other status groupings in modern urban communities which are not char- 


acterized by communality. It is suggested that there are stratification aspects to 


all types of social categories. Specifically, the term “status aggregate” can facilitate 


the comprehension of urban status problems. It is proposed that status groupings, 

especially in the middle ranges of social honor, have a mass aspect that must be 

taken into account in the stratification literature. ; 
One of the reasons for the gaps in status theory may be traced to the theoretical 


constrictions intrinsic to the concept of stratification. The conception of ee 
groupings as hierarchically arranged limits the application of general sociologica 
hat the notion of status, class, and power 


theory in this area. This paper proposes t a ne 
arrangements be substituted for analogous hierarchical conceptions. Several empi ; 


and hypothetical models of status arrangements have been suggested as an aid o 
understanding the structure and process of status phenomena in the urban coa 
munity. These models have been subsumed under the category instabilities in eae 
Consequently, their application in research demands that the investigator atten 


the social processes they promote or engender. a 
The implications of the above theory and research are manifold. Theoretica 
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models of status arrangements on the community, institutional, and societal levels 
must be carefully constructed. Empirical research dedicated to explore conditions 
under which such models are approached must be carefully designed. By analyzing 
the interplay between the theoretical types and the empirical realities of status 
arrangement, the investigator will be able to formulate new propositions to explain 
the processes by which such status arrangements emerge and change. 

The study of the social processes inherent in stratification phenomena consti- 
tutes at the same time a serious lag and a great opportunity for the development 
of sociological theory. Such a development must of necessity bring into focus 
certain aspects of the social structure heretofore considered to be of only tangential 
relevance for stratification theory. Studies of change within the context of social 
stratification have usually been limited to the matter of whether class lines have 
become more or less sharply defined over a given period of time. To pose this 
question is to obscure more than its answer can possibly reveal, for the significant 
problem may concern the nature of the “class lines” themselves or the modes of 
arrangement of stratification groupings. Besides, the structural origins of such 
changes cannot be adequately discerned by studying such a problem. The necessity 
of bringing our knowledge of collective behavior to bear on the study of social 
stratification is patent. 

Although this article has limited itself to the study of status arrangements on 
the community level, its implications have bearing upon other orders of stratifica- 
tion, Certainly sociological theory is circumscribed by hierarchical conceptions of 
the economic and political orders, The analysis arrangement in these spheres 
promises even a more fertile field of inquiry. After a preliminary theory of class, 
status, and power arrangements has been derived which embraces some of the 
considerations discussed in this paper, the discipline will be ready to attack the 
major problem of the relationship among stratification arrangements on the com- 
munity and societal levels. 


11 


Social Class 


and Its Consequences 


In a few rudimentary societies, people eke out a meager living at the 
margin of subsistence and bother with only the simplest elements of social 
organization. In all other.societies, people classify each other into groups and 
categories on some criteria of preference. This process of ranking is called 
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social stratification, and the groups and categories ranked are referred to as 
social classes. 

A class structure has a number of functions. It provides the channels of 
distribution for life chances. The position of relative advantage or disadvan- 
tage which one occupies in the stratification structure affects the likelihood 
of one’s surviving infancy, being warm in cold weather, being exposed to fine 
art, attending college, and having 2ccess to many other opportunities. These 
experiences, which are consequences of one’s class status, in turn determine 
one’s style of life: attitudes, interests, values, and patterns of behavior, or 
class subculture. 

One of the advantages of relatively high status in American society is the 
opportunity to be judged in court by one’s peers, by people who share in and 
understand one’s class subculturé. In “Bias, Probability, and Trial by Jury,” 
W. S. Robinson shows us that people from the lower strata in American soci- 
ety are not judged by a jury of their peers. 

For centuries, men have dreamed of a classless society. Eva Rosenfeld 
reports on a contemporary effort to create a social structure without classes 
in “Social Stratification in a ‘Classless’ Society.” Note that the variable in 
such a social experiment is not the existence of classes but the criteria by 


which people are ranked. 


W. S. Robinsor 
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Bias, Probability, and Trial by Jury’ 


There has recently been developing in United States Supreme Court decisions 
a new attitude toward trial by jury, an idea that trial juries and grand juries alike 
ought to be bodies truly representative of the community, in the sense of being 
cross-sections or representative samples from the community. 

It is the purpose of this paper (1) to trace the development of this concept in 
Supreme Court opinions from its inception in 1940 to the present, and (II) to 
point out the social and economic biases in present methods of jury selection which 
gave rise to the principle of the representative jury and which that principle will 
wipe out if it is enforced. 


I 


Trial by jury is guaranteed as a fundamental right by the Constitution of the 
United States and by the constitution of each state. Since it was first recognized 
in the Magna Carta, however, the concept of trial by jury has undergone progressivé 
modification. Blackstone was careful fo point out that in the English law it was 4 
privilege and not a right. Our Constitution made the privilege into a right for 
criminal proceedings in United States courts. 

Most recent modifications of the idea of jury trial have co den 
changes in the notion of what constitutes a proper jury, so that today the coi 
of trial by jury and the idea of what constitutes a proper jury are inextrica : 
intertwined. The original Constitution provided only that “The trial of all crime> 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1950, 15:73-78. By permission. 
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except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury . . .” [Article TII, Section 2], and 
the concept, of jury trial was then modified in the Sixth Amendment by defining a 
proper jury as an impartial one. 

A new series of fundamental modifications of the concept of jury trial is now 
under way in the United States. It began with a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Smith v. Texas in November, 1940, and the revolu-- 
tion it is working in the concept of jury trial is being made through modification 
of the idea of what constitutes a proper jury. 

The case of Smith v. Texas [311 U.S. 128]? concerns a Texas Negro who was 
indicted and convicted of rape. The conviction was appealed on the ground that it 
was based on an ‘indictment which violated that provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which guarantees that “No State shall . . . deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” Smith contended that equal 
protection had been denied him because -in the county in which he was indicted 
Negroes had intentionally and systematically been excluded from grand jury 
service solely on account of their race and color. It has long been settled that a 
conviction based upon an indictment returned by a jury so selected is a denial 
of equal protection [e.g:, Pierre v. Louisiana, 306 U.S. 354], and this was not 
challenged by the state. But both the trial court and the Texas Court of Appeals 
held that the evidence failed to uphold the charge of racial discrimination. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, written by Justice Black, provided the two 
essentials for the present modification of the concept of jury trial: . 

(1) It stated definitively, apparently for the first time, the principle of the repre- 
sentative jury: “It is part of the established tradition in the use of juries as instru- 
ments of public justice that the jury be a body truly representative of the com- 
munity.” [311 U.S. 130] 

(2) It provided a probability basis for assessing the representativeness of the 
jury. It was established that in Harris County, Texas, where Smith had been 
indicted and convicted, Negroes constituted over 20 per cent of the population 
and over 10 per cent of those paying poll taxes. Therefore between 10 and 20 per 
cent of those eligible for grand jury duty in the county were Negroes. Yet the 
court clerk testifying from court records covering the years from 1931 through 
1938 showed that of 512 persons summoned for grand jury duty only 18 were 
Negroes, and that of 384 grand jurors actually serving only 5 were Negroes. 

The difficulty of the petitioner in frying to establish his case was to prove that 
the deficit of Negroes in the grand jury was the result of intentional and systematic 
exclusion, and here the Supreme Court ruled that he need not do so and intro- 
duced a basically statistical argument. “Chance and accident alone,” it said, “could 
hardly have brought about the listing for grand jury service of so few Negroes 
from among the thousands shown by undisputed evidence to possess the legal 
qualifications for jury service. . . . The state argues that the testimony of the com- 
missioners themselves shows that there was no arbitrary cr systematic exclusion. 
And it is true that two of the three commissioners who drew the September, 1938, 
panel testified to that effect. . . . But even if their testimony were given the greatest 
possible effect, and their situation considered typical of that of the 94 com- 
missioners who did not testify, we would still feel compelled to reverse the decision 
below. . . . If there has been discrimination, whether accomplished ingeniously or 
ingenuously, the conviction cannot stand.” [311 U.S. 131, 132] 


_ 2 All citations of this form are to United States Reports, ‘Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the first number referring to the volume and the second to the page. 
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In other words, a grand jury may be interpreted as a representative sample from 
a population consisting of persons eligible for grand jury duty, and if the grand jury 
can be shown to be unrepresentative in a probability sense, then it has been shown 
to be an improper grand jury: Moreover, so far as qualifications are concerned, the 
same principles apply to trial jurors and grand jurors alike. Let us apply a test of 
significance here, to see what probability theory has to say about the representative- 
ness ‘of the 1931-1938 Harris County grand juries. Out of 512 persons summoned 
for grand jury duty, 18, or 3.5 per cent, were Negroes. If we assume that only 
10 per cent of the population eligible for grand jury service was Negro, we find 

` that the chance of getting 18 or fewer Negroes out of 512 persons randomly drawn 
from the population of eligibles is very much less than .001. 

In the case of Smith v. Texas the ruling involved racial discrimination and was 
based upon a very clear constitutional point involving the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Other Supreme Court opinions, however, continued to apply the principle of the 
representative jury and further to extend the list of characteristics in terms of which 
a jury must be representative. 

The case of Glasser v. United States [315 U.S. 60], January, 1942, provided 
the next important extensions of the notion of what constitutes a proper jury. 
Glasser contended that he had.been denied an impartial trial because of the exclu- 
sion from the petit jury panel of all women not members of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters. He swore that all the names of women placed in the box from 
which the panel was drawn were taken from a list given the court by the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, and prepared exclusively from its membership, and con- 
tended that women not members of the League but otherwise qualified were sys- 
tematically excluded from the panel. 

The Supreme Court opinion in the Glasser case, delivered by Justice Murphy, 


further modified the principle of the representative jury in two ways: 

(3) It laid down that selection of jurors should be at large from the community, 
and not from the membership of particular private organizations or a special group 
or class. The exercise of the duty of selection “must always accord with the fact 
that the proper functioning of the jury system requires that the jury be a ‘body 
truly representative of the community,’ and not the organ of any special group or 
class. . . . The deliberate selection of jurors from the membership of particular 
private organizations definitely does not conform to the traditional requirements of 
j jal.” [315 U.S. 85, 86 ; 
os: cutest) ae the existence and probable effects of unconscious 
class bias, something which had of course been known to social scientists for decades 
but which was revolutionary in legal circles in which bias is defined as conscious 
bias. “The deliberate selection of jurors from the membership of particular private 
organizations definitely does not conform to the traditional requirements of PR 
trial. No matter how high-principled and imbued with a desire to inculcate public 


virtue such organizations may be, the dangers inherent in such a method of SE 
are the more real when the members of those organizations, from training or othe 


wise, acquire a bias in favor of the proseċution. The jury selected from the ae, 
ship of such an organization is then not only the organ of a special class, but, 
addition, it is also openly partisan.” [315 U.S. 86] A seme 

It was in the Supreme Court opinion in the case of Thiel v. Southern Pacific ee 
[328 U.S. 217], delivered by Justice Murphy in May, 1946, that the most eel 
and obvious extensions of the principle of the representative jury were made. 
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brought suit in a California state court against the Southern Pacific Co. for damages 
for alleged negligence in its treatment of him while a passenger. He requested a jury 
trial, and then moved to strike the entire jury panel on the grounds that “mostly 
business executives or those having the employer’s viewpoint are purposely selected 
on said panel, thus giving a majority representation to one class of occupation and 
discriminating against other occupations and classes, particularly the employees and 
those in the poorer classes who constitute, by far, the great majority of citizens 
eligible for jury service. . . .” [328 U.S. 219] The issue was now wide open before 
the Supreme Court, as to whether the existence of unconscious economic bias was 
to be recognized by the Court and admitted as grounds for striking an economically 
unrepresentative jury as improperly constituted. 

In the opinion, delivered again by Justice Murphy— 

(5) The principle of representativeness was extended specifically to include 
economic representativeness of the jury. “The undisputed evidence in this case 
demonstrates a failure to abide by the proper rules and principles of jury selection. 
Both the clerk of the court and the jury commissioner testified that they deliberately 
and intentionally excluded from the jury lists all persons who work for a daily 
wage. . . . Wage earners, including those who are paid by the day, constitute a 
very substantial portion of the community, a portion that cannot be intentionally 
and systematically excluded in whole or in part without doing violence to the demo- 
cratic nature of the jury system. Were we to sanction an exclusion of this nature 
we would encourage whatever desires those responsible for the selection of jury 
panels may have to discriminate against persons of low economic and social status. 
We would breathe life into any latent tendencies to establish the jury as the instru- 
ment of the economically and socially privileged. That we refuse to do.” [328 U.S. 
221, 223, 224] 

(6) The principle of representativeness was extended by a list of “background” 
or controlling factors with respect to which juries ought to be representative (a list 
not unlike the list of controlling background factors for a stratified representative 
sample), and by an implicit reiteration of the probability basis for assessing the 
representativeness of a jury. “The American tradition of trial by jury, considered in 
connection with either criminal or civil proceedings, necessarily contemplates -an 
impartial jury drawn from a cross-section of the community. This does not mean, 
of course, that every jury must contain representatives of all the economic, social, 
religious, racial, political, and geographical groups of the community; frequently 
such complete representation would be impossible. But it does mean that prospective 
jurors shall be selected by court officials without systematic and intentional exclu- 
sion of any of these groups. Recognition must be given to the fact that those eligible 
for jury service are to be found in every stratum of society. Jury competence is an 
individual rather than a group or class matter. That fact lies at the very heart of 
the jury system. To disregard it is to open the door to class distinctions and dis- 
criminations which are abhorrent to the democratic ideals of trial by jury.” [328 
U.S. 220] ; 

(7) Finally, in the case of Ballard v. United States, the representative principle 
was explicitly extended to include sex as well. In the Supreme Court opinion, 
deliyered by Justice Douglas in December, 1946, the statement runs thus: “The 
systematic and intentional exclusion of women, like the exclusion of a racial greup, 
or an economic or social class, deprives the jury system of the broad base it was 
designed by Congress to have in our democratic society.” [329 U.S. 195] 
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II 


The principle of the representative jury was developed presumably to wipe out 
an existing evil of economic and social bias operating in grand juries and trial juries 
throughout the nation. The extent of that evil, however, can be assessed only by 
determining how much bias juries selected by present methods actually exhibit. 
The pragmatic importance of the principle of the representative jury, in other 
words, depends upon the changes which it will introduce if actually put into opera- 
tion in the selection of jurors and grand jurors. These changes can be assessed only 
by determining how unrepresentative juries are at present. This paper now provides 
such an assessment of the economic bias of persons nominated for grand jury service 
in the United States Criminal Court, Southern District of California, County of Los 
Angeles, for the years 1935 to 1947 inclusive. 

During these 13 years, 1,563 persons were nominated for grand jury duty, though 
not all of them served. Since those who actually served were chosen by lot from 
the nominees, however, a consideration of the list of nominees provides a fair indi- 
cation of the nature of persons chosen for and actually serving as federal grand 


jurors in this area. 
Each person nominated for grand jury duty swears to certain facts concerning 


himself, and among these facts is his occupation. It is possible, therefore, to get an 
idea of the economic status of grand jury nominees by classifying them by 
occupation. 

Columns 1, 3, 4, and 5 of Table 1 show the results of classifying by occupation, 
the 1,176 nominees who returned their occupation on the official form which 
nominees are required to fill out. The occupational groups are those of the 1940 
Crass Census, except that some of the: census groups have been combined for 
convenience. The original forms, filled out and sworn to by the nominees them- 
selves, were used, and the standard census index was used in the assignment of 
occupations to classes. 

Columa 1 in Table 1 shows the occupational distribution of persons who were 
actually employed when nominated. Column 3 classifies housewives by their hus- 
bands’ occupations, on the assumption that husband’s and wife’s economic attitudes 
will tend to be alike and to reflect the husband’s occupational level. Column 4 gives 
the distribution of retired nominees by their last occupation. Column 5 gives the 
total of Columns 1, 3, and 4. 

TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF Persons NoMINATED FOR GRAND Jury DUTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES CRIMINAL COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
County or Los ANGELES; 1935 To 1947 


House- Re- retell Tey Hio 
Employed wives tired ‘ota’ orce 
ay 2) @) 4) (5) (6) (7) 


(104.0) 69 15 287 (129.4) 
= 36 (.11.0) 25.0 


Professional and semiprofessional workers 203 


Farmers and farm managers 34 ( 8.8) 2 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 495 (113.3) 84 28 607 (141.0) 466.0 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 181 (225.0) 23 2 206 (229.9) — 73.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 24 (134.3) 2 26 (167.2) =e 
Operatives, and kindred workers 1 (158.9) 1 `= 2 (19737) a if 
Domestic and protective service workers 3 ( 39.7) 1 4 si (495) S Ta 
Other service workers 4 ( 98.4) — = 4 (122.4) E 
Laborers, farm and other = (62.6) yee = 1577.9) cenit 

Total 945 (945.0) 182 49 1176 (1176.0) 
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We now need an indication of the occupational distribution of all persons who 
were at this time eligible for federal grand jury duty in the County of Los Angeles. 
Under California law a juror to be competent must be a citizen of the United States 
over the age of 21, a resident of the state and county for one year preceding nomi- 
nation, possessed of his natural faculties, of ordinary intelligence and not decrepit, 
and possessed of sufficient knowledge of the English language. | California Code of 
Civil Procedure, Section 198] We have no occupational distribution for a group 
so precisely defined, but we do have in the 1940 Census an occupational distribution 
for a group closely approximating the desired one and eminently a cross-section of 
the community, viz., those persons in the labor force who were over 21 years of age. 

Column 2 in Table 1 shows what the occupational distribution of the 945 
employed grand jury nominees would have been had their occupational distribution 
been that of persons over 21 years old in the labor force. Column 6 shows a similar 
distribution, but based on all 1,176 nominees for which occupational data were 
available. Colmn 7 shows the discrepancy between Columns 5 and 6. 

Let us now apply the probability basis for assessing the representativeness of 
these grand jury nominees which the Supreme Court itself inaugurated in the case 
of Smith v. Texas. Column 5 in Table 1 shows the actual distribution of 1935-1947 
grand jury nominees by occupation, while Column 6 shows the distribution which 
would have resulted had the nominees represented a .true cross-section of the com- 
munity. We have a column of actual numbers and another column of expected 
numbers, to which we can apply the chi-square test of goodness of fit. In comparing 
Columns 5 and 6 we find y? = 2349.4 for eight degrees of freedom, which indicates 
that the probability that the actual distribution was got as a sample from the com- 
munity at large is exceedingly remote. The .001 point for x? for eight degrees of 
freedom is but 26.125. If the reader objects to the classification of housewives by 
their husbands’ occupations, he can make a similar test based only upon the column 
for employed nominees in Table 1, and he will find in this case that x? = 1889.6, 
again for eight degrees of freedom. 

A comparison of Columns 5 and 6 in Table 1 reveals the economic bias in the 
occupational distribution of these federal grand jury nominees. There are 287 pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional workers, an excess of 158 over the number which 
should have been nominated on the principle of the representative jury. The excess 
is even more marked for proprietors, managers, and officials, the actual number 
being 607, over four times as great as the representative number of 141. 

Deficits on the lower economic levels are just as pronounced as excesses in the 
higher. Only 26 craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers were nominated in 13 
years, whereas 167 should have been, Only two operatives were nominated in the 
13 years, whereas nearly 200 should have been. An even dozen service workers 
were nominated, whereas for representativeness 172 should have appeared in the 
list, and not a single laborer, farm or otherwise, appears in the list at all. 

It needs to be pointed out that the bias shown by Table 1 is a bias in the selection 
of persons who might serve on. the grand jury. Not all persons nominated actually 
serve; for some are excused and some are not needed. But no one not. nominated 
can serve, and therefore Table 1 shows without the slightest doubt that the lower 
occupational and economic classes are systematically and with remarkable efficiency 
excluded from the federal grand jury in this court. 

In view of the well-known correlations between socio-economic status and politi- 


cal and economic attitudes, there is a strong presumption that the occupational bias 
shown in Table 1 resulted in political and economic bias as well. For the sake of 
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illustration, however, let us investigate with the meager material available the prob- 
able distribution of labor v. management attitudes in the list of grand jury nominees, 
and contrast it with the probable distribution in the list of nominees which would 
have resulted from the principle of the representative jury. 

In January, 1946, the Fortune Poll gave a distribution of answers to the following 
question, based on a nationwide sample: “Suppose you had been acting as a referee 
in labor-management disputes during the past three months, do you think your 
decisions would probably have been more often in favor of labor's side, or more 
often in favor of management’s side?” The distribution of answers was as follows:* 


Total Executives Farmers Workers 
Favor labor 25.7% 18.2% 24.3% 38.9% 
Favor management 44.79% 62.2% 50.2% -30.8% 
Don't know 29.6% 19.6% 25.5% 30.3% 


We see from these answers that the proportion of workers who would have 
favored labor is over twice as large as the proportion of executives who would have 
done so. Conversely, the proportion of executives who would have favored manage- 
ment is over twice the proportion of workers who would have done so. 

To get a more precise idea of the extent of the bias shown by Table 1, let us apply 
the percentages given by the Fortune Poll to the actual and the representative dis- 
tributions of Table 1. Let us assume that by executives Roper means proprietors, 
managers, and officials, and let us for the sake of argument even assume that pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional workers are to be classed with Roper’s “workers.” 
If the actual list of nominees then reflected national sentiment as of January, 1946, 
there would be among the 1,176 nominees 327 who would have favored labor and 
560 who would have favored management, or a ratio of 5 to 3 in favor of manage- 
ment. Had the nominees been chosen on the principle of the representative jury, 
however, they would have exhibited a slight pro-labor majority, for there would 
have been among them 427 persons who would have favored labor and 409 who 
would have favored management. This bias, moreover, has not operated in a 
vacuum, for this group of nominees voted indictments in scores of cases involving 
a labor v. management issue. 


3 Reported in the Public Opinion Quarterly, X, 121, Spring, 1946. 
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Social Stratification in a “Classless” Society’ 


Before proceeding to the analysis of social stratification in the Israeli collectives, 
some general information is in order. The first collective (or “Kibutz”) was estab- 
lished in 1910. At present, over thirty thousand adult members and another thirty 
thousand children, old parents and transient groups live in more than two hundred 
collective agricultural settlements; this comprises about six per cent of the settled 
Jewish population in Israel and over one-third of its settled rural population. The 
collectives average about 200 members . . .; there are several large ones with more 
than. 1,500 population. With the exception of a dozen or so religious collectie 
all the rest belong to either one of the three large federations of collectives a 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1951, 16:766-774. By permission. 
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through them to the socialist and anti-clerical General Federation of Trade Unions 
(the Histadrut). 

With one exception, all collectives are based on farming but, increasingly, 
industrial branches are being developed. All property, not only the means of pro- 
duction, belongs to the commune, and members who leave have no claim on any 
part of it. There is no exchange market nor labor market within the collectives, 
although there is business as usual with the outside world. Members are assigned 
to work by an elected Work Committee. All administrative officers and branch 
managers are elected—by the General Meeting or by the workers in the given 
branch, respectively—for a period of one to two years and, although their nomina- 
tion may be extended several times, there is a principle of turnover in managerial 
positions and of rotation of disliked tasks, The manager of the communal factory 
may be—and is—assigned to kitchen duty in slack season or on holidays. 

Furthermore, the members’ position in the administrative hierarchy is not related 
to their life chances for material gratifications: the basic norm is “from everyone 
according to ability—to everyone according to need.” In principle, and in practice 
as well, it may happen that the manager of an important branch of the collective 
enterprise lives in a smaller room, has more primitive furniture, worse clothes, and 
eats less well than some of the unskilled workers who happen to be sickly and need 
special food and housing. All commodities are distributed centrally and in kind; 
food is eaten in the communal dining hall. Children are brought up, from birth, 
in communal children’s homes. 

Political institutions are democratic and equalitarian. All decisions of general 
interest are taken by a simple majority vote in the General Meeting, every member 
having one vote. Minor decisions are made by the Management Committee and 
other special committees elected by all members for one-year terms. 

Thus, the social structure of the kibutz prevents the emergence of economic 
differentiation, Yet, differential social status exists in the kibutz society. Members 
with high and low status regard each other with a set of stereotype attitudes, and 
in their relations the awareness of being a distinct social type is clearly expressed. 
The high and low strata play distinct roles in the process of institutional change 
and the difference in their Weltanschauungs is well known. 

Several questions demand answering: 

1. How did the distinct strata emerge out of the equalitarian group of early 
settlers? 

What are the criteria for locating members in one of the strata? 

What are the characteristics of each stratum? 

What are the relations between them and their attitudes to each other? 
What special roles do they play in the process of institutional change? 

. What self-perpetuating processes can be observed? 

To simplify matters, the following analysis is limited to first-generation full 
members; transient and marginal groups are excluded; the special problems of the 
position of the woman in the collective will also be omitted. 

As to methodology, the uniformities reported in this paper were first discovered 
through participant observation in three of the oldest collectives over a period of a 
year and a half. These uniformities were subsequently checked by (1) short visits 
to a selected group of the oldest communes with a systematic observation and inter- 
view guide; (2) intensive interviews with the leaders of the two important factions 
in the current struggle for institutional change: the “conservatives” and the 
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“innovators”; and (3) participation in nationwide meetings of the collective move- 
ment, called to disctiss the pressure for change in the institutional structure. 

The Emergence of Social Strata. Managerial positions of vital importance to 
the group are quite naturally entrusted to those members whom the group deems 
most capable and trustworthy. Yet, the association of a high status rank with 
managerial positions was not a simple process. . . . In fact, it would seem that in 
the Israeli collectives this order of priority was reversed: managerial positions 
gained high prestige because of the initially high prestige of the persons who 
became elected to fill them. 

Two structural characteristics of the kibutz society must be kept in mind: the 
glorification of manual “productive” work and the fierce insistence on complete 
equality, which made all authority unacceptable. The glorification of manual labor 
grew out of the general scarcity of workers and farmers among the immigrant Jews 
and their strategic importance in the task of building the nation anew in the 
deserted land. Since there was a surplus of intellectuals and white-collar workers 
among the Jews, the “clean” and “brainy” type of work was looked down on and 
the manual worker became the hero of the day. Such attitudes, particularly strong 
in the early years of settlement, imbued managerial tasks with deep ambiguity. 
On the one hand the group itself insisted on a turnover in all managerial and 
administrative positions—even though efficiency might suffer. On the other hand, 
the members elected to managerial positions felt impelled to insist on going back 
to “real work” after the end of their first term—even though they might have 
enjoyed their task. But in this secular society the pressure of the need for efficiency 
in time won over the cultural considerations. 

In a new settlement there is much movement from bottom to top; new branches 
are being opened, skill and initiative are at a premium and the small group quickly 
recognizes ability and good judgment. While, at the outset, there is usually only one 
skilled worker in every branch and he is naturally put in charge of the less skilled, 
years of work and experience often’ produce several self-taught capable workers in 
every branch. Then a system of turnover of managers may be adopted for some 
years. But again, as years pass, one worker usually becomes recognized as the best 
among the good workers and the tendency then is to re-elect him as manager for 
many years. Such men are usually successful in several fields. The collectives, as 
any pioneering society, suffer from a lack rather than abundance of men and women 
with talent, initiative and integrity; their scarcity puts them at a premium and 
gains them general recognition and high esteem. Thus there emerges a group of 
members whose personal status is so high that their re-election to important 
managerial positions is a matter of course, the benefit to the group in making best 
use of them being obvious to all. In the early years of settlement in Palestine, the 
formalities were observed more than now: managers would insist upon returning 
to “real, productive work” after a term in the office; but these periods of “pro- 
ductive work” grew shorter and shorter and the principle of turnover nowadays 
means, in reality, turnover within a given range of managerial positions. Simultane- 
ously, the exigencies of managing a big enterprise and the scarcity of good managers 
made for a general shift in valuation from manual to “brainy” work. 

In time, these correlates of personal attribute—managerial positions—became 
fixed in the popular mind and are used, instead of the original criterion of status, n 
genote the high standing of these members in the community. The substitution pr 
status criteria became complete with the arrival of newcomers to the kibua T 
are faced with the existence of an already stable group of highly respected leader: 
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managers whose personal background and attributes are hidden by time and social 
distance, However. within the core of oldtimers, personal attributes remain the true 
criterion of the esteem they bestow. 

As the community grows older and the original group of pioneers becomes ever 
smaller in the influx of newcomers, seniority also becomes a source of prestige. The 
oldtimers (“vatikim”) are the aristocracy of the kibutz. They are accorded a cer- 
tain amount of esteem for the attribute of seniority alone. One might call this 
“the charisma of the pioneering personality.” And since, in most cases, the leaders, 
managers, and “responsible workers” are recruited from among the oldtimers (new- 
comers are not as generously appraised as the oldtimers. and they are not given as 
much opportunity for showing their best abilities) the attribute of seniority comes 
to denote not only a personal distinction of idealism and pioneering spirit, but also 
the correlate: the managerial position; and the managerial positions gain in prestige 
through the charisma of the oldtimers who hold them. 

Locating Members in One of the Social Strata. The objective attributes of status 
are used explicitly whenever a kibutz member is asked to describe or give informa- 
tion about some other member. The highest rank attribute is mentioned first; other, 
additional and qualifying attributes may then follow. 

The highest rank is associated with a designation of “an important personality” 
(Yish hashoov) which, on closer questioning reveals, one of the top leaders in the 
kibutz movement or a person highly skilled and specializing in some activity of 
general importance in the kibutz movement. A qualification: “an important per- 
sonality in his kibuts,”’ means a local leader or branch manager who is credited 
for contributing to the success of the communal enterprise or to the high morale of 
the community. All “important personalities” are oldtimers and no mention of 
seniority is made, unless the member is one of the very first pioneers, the father 
of the kibutz movement. The “important personalities” are the living myths of the 
collective ideology—they exemplify the devotion, the faith, the accomplishment 
which show that the system really “works.” 

Second in rank is simple, “one of the first members” (ahad mihavatikim) ; this 
attribute is then followed by a designation of the special work the oldtimer ts doing. 
In many cases, the oldtimers have a managerial position in one of the branches of 
the farm or specialize in some administrative tasks. If the work position is not 
managerial, the special branch in which the oldtimer works as a steady and “respon- 
sible” worker is stressed: “He is one of the chief field workers,” or “She is one of 
the oldest workers in the poultry yard” or, “She is the %ead nurse of infants.” 

If a member is not an oldtimer and yet not a recent arrival, the length of his 
stay in the community is not mentioned, only his position at work. Here, again, we 
find members in managerial and administrative positions who have ‘successfully 
merged with the oldtimers; members who are simply “good, reliable workers” in a 
specific branch; and members who simply “work” in a given branch. 

“Just an unskilled, moveable worker” (stam pkak) is the lowest designation. 
In this category one finds newcomers who are still unknown in the community and 
those of the older members who are not considered responsible or who are sickly, 
lazy, unpleasant to work with and shunned by all work groups—and who are, there- 
fore, assigned every day to various menial jobs in whatever branch the need may 
be—usually the vegetable garden, orchards, services and factory (if there is any). 

The concept of rank is thus based on abjectively defined attributes of seniority 
and managerial position in work or administration. The informal leaders of the 
kibutz movement and within the collectives are always members who belong to this 
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upper stratum of oldtimers-managers. The rank 


and file (amho) are composed of 
the middle stratum of “responsible workers” 


(both oldtimers and middiecomers) 
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munity, see the communal enterprise as a whole, can grasp it as a whole and identify 
with it; they watch the growth and development of the farm and village with pride 
and interest and receive therefrom emotional gratifications. Since seniority is so 
highly correlated with managerial and leadership positions, many members of the 
upper stratum have several sources of opportunities for ego-expanding experiences, 
while some of the rank and file have none. Furthermore, managers and adminis- 
trators often have a chance to leave the settlement and go to town on some errand; 
they enjoy a degree of freedom of movement and the pleasure of some petty cash 
which they can spend to see a show or go to a cafe—pleasures which the rank and 
file are deprived of. On errands in town, the managers again experience the ego- 
expanding gratifications, as they represent their whole community in the dealings 
with banks, merchants, and government agencies. 

These special life conditions tend to create a special “managerial Weltan- 
schauung” among the upper stratum. They experience less of the strain and 
dependency and more of the pleasures of collective living. “What is all this talk 
of ‘dependency’ I hear?” exclaimed one of the top leaders. “Why, we in the kibutz 
are the only people who are truly free: free from the worry ‘and anxiety of com- 
petitive existence. I feel more free than all your Rockefellers. I do what I reaily 
want!” 

The rank and file, on the other hand, see collective life from the disadvantageous 
point of daily routine, difficult and subordinate work, tensions, and conflicts in 
many institutional relations. 

The importance of emotional gratifications in the kibutz society can not be over- 
stressed. The kibutz ideology is that of avant-guard pioneering, and the motivation 
is essentially that of self-denial. Material rewards for individual effort are non- 
existent, The whole motivational system is based on the assumption that the mem- 
bers derive emotional gratifications in the course of communal life. This assumption 
is in turn based on the existence of identification of the members with their work, 
the village, the group, the communal future. If the society does not provide any 
basis for identification, or if the members are not prepared to identify with the 
community, no emotional gratifications are forthcoming and the whole motivational 
system collapses. 

Relations between the Manag@ial Stratum and the Rank and File. Social rela- 
tions among all members are completely informal. Among the older members no 
overt signs of deference exist. A certain degree of social distance is, however, 
introduced by newcomers through their spontaneously deferential attitude towards 
the managerial stratum, One may observe a newcomer stepping aside to let the “big 
leader” pass through the door; in addressing the “important personalities” the new- 
comers speak more politely and quietly than with other newcomers. This deferential 
attitude on their part springs from the fact that they actually are strangers to the 
oldtimers and are incapable of ever achieving the degree of familiarity obtaining 
among the oldtimers; their deferential attitude towards the managers is brought 
from the outside world. The newcomer is faced with a fixed correlate of personal 
status—managerial position—and he often does not sense the initial criterion of 
status—personal attributes—which, historically and logically, stands behind these 
occupational correlates. This attitude of restraint and deference on the part of the 
newcomers tends to increase the gulf between the upper stratum and the rank and 
file and interferes with the proper functioning of communication and with mutual 
understanding of each stratum’s viewpoints and problems. 

In a summer rest-home maintained by the kibutz, a girl newcomer became 
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friendly with one of the oldtimers. “How I enjoy being able to talk with oy a 
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generally, a systematic attempt is being made at strengthening the ideological moti- 
vation through special seminars, literature, lectures, ete. 

The different roles played by the two strata are clearly visible at the General 
Meetings where leaders and managers call for every greater effort and self-sacrifice 
and the rank and file resist more or less passively. During the informal gathering 
which always follows after the official meeting is closed, the resentment of the rank 
and file members is openly voiced; the leader-stratum is labelled “fanatics,” “saints” 
and “conservatives.” The only means used by the rank and file are passive resistance 
in the form of general apathy, loss of interest and refusal to participate in meetings, 
committee work and other communal activities. It is only when the passive resist- 
ance of the rank and file seriously threatens group morale that the leaders reluc- 
tantly give in to the pressure from below. Even then, the central secretariat of the 
kibutz federation may exert its constraining pressure and threaten the “deviating” 
settlement with expulsion. The innovations are felt to be a retreat from the pure 
collective system and are feared eventually to lead to a destruction of the very 
foundations on which this system rests. 

Thus the differences in life conditions and the resulting differences in each 
stratum’s image of and attitude toward the collective society create two types of 
vested interests with regard to the question of institutional change: those more 
directly exposed to the dysfunctional consequences of the collective system have a 
stake in the pressure for change, while those experiencing more directly the func- 
tional aspects and less exposed to the tensions and strain fight to preserve the 
system in its entirety; they identify themselves with and act as the guardians of 
the system as a whole and of the status quo. Thus in these times of “sturm und 
drang” the leadership is not best qualified to lead in the search for solutions—its 
function is mainly conservative. 

The question arises as to the self perpetuating forces in the existing social 
Stratification. It is too early yet to make definite statements in this respect. The 
oldest of the sons and daughters of the first generation are still in their twenties 
and all of them are children of the early pioneers—the kibutz aristocracy. Few 
have become active in communal affairs. Two tendencies may, however, be observed: 
(1) to sons and daughters of the top leaders and managers their parents’ intelli- 
gence and abilities (and often also personal integrity and a very high standard of 
values) are often transmitted, whether through heredity or through personal con- 
tact and influence. Since special training and higher education are offered by the 
community an the basis of intellectual promise, special ability and loyalty to kibutz 
values, these sons and daughters of th upper stratum have a better chance to be 
given additional training and to be placed in positions of trust and responsibility. 
In sume cases two and three children of an “important personality” show great 
promise and special talent, and all are given special educational opportunities. 
(2) In addition, some of the “halo effect” of the parents does fall on their children. 
The sons and daughters of “big shots” in the kibutz movement are regarded as the 
aristocracy among the growing crop of second-generation youths. There is a vague 
aura of prestige clinging to the “big name.” They are very desi-able as marriage 
partners and a marriage of children of “big shots” is a popular event in the kibutz 
society, while marriages of others pass unnoticed. Still, the community applies the 
initial criteria of status—intelligence, ability, devotion to collective values and 
good work performance—to the second-generation members, just as it originally did 
in the small group of pioneers with respect to each other. 

Conclusions. The very special type of social stratification in the Israeli col- 
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lectives is distinguished by the following features which may now be related to 
the several theoretical questions raised at the. beginning of this paper: 

1. A distinct relation between the prestige of personality attributes and- the 
prestige of social position. Scarcity puts a premium on capable and trustworthy 
members with initiative and leadership ability. Functional necessity forces the 
group to keep these highly valuable and esteemed members within a narrow range 
of important, managerial positions. Prestige becomes associated with these positions 
which are, then, used as an index of high social status. 

2. A divorce between material and non-material rewards. High status positions 
do not bring economic rewards. Members in managerial positions enjoy: extensive 
(long range) emotional rewards (some due to their personalities; particularly an 
ability to identify with larger entities and with the future of the group; and some 
due to the tasks they perform) and these rewards make them more satisfied with 


their lot than the rank and file. The latter, deprived of these emotional gratificg. 
tions, demand immediate (short range) material gratifications and reduction in 
institutional strain. 
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the ways of the dominant culture. Because they are different, they are ex- 
cluded from full participation in the culture. 

Such people who are accorded differential treatment (or discriminated 
against) because they are believed to be inherently different from the domi- 
nant people are called -a minority. They need not be a numerical minority: 
the point is that they are on the short end of the power distribution. Minori- 
ties, in other words, are specifically defined cases of unprivileged categories 
in the stratification structure. 

Not only dominant people but minority people as well expect certain 
behaviors from members of minorities. Because of the tendency for people to 
see what they expect to see, minority people are particularly noticeable when 
they are displaying undesirable traits which dominant people expect from 
them. William M. Kephart’s “Negro Visibility” details a case of such 
perception. 

Minority status sometimes impedes the development of leadership and 
can deter minority members from organizing to improve their position. 
Leonard Broom’s “The Social Differentiation of Jamaica” is a general 
description of a stratification system. It is interesting to compare and con- 
trast a structure which is in some ways similar to our own, but which employs 
some different categories and badges of rank. 


William M. Kephart 
ee 


Negro Visibility' 


In the Fall of 1952 a research project dealing with tacial factors and law enforce- 
ment was begun under the auspices of the Greenfield Center for Human Relations. 
University of Pennsylvania. An attempt was made to discover the extent to which 
Negroes were being integrated into urban police forces, and to this end employment 
data were collected from our 20 largest cities. Another phase of the project dealt 
with an investigation of the relationship between race of offender and race of 
arresting officer. Still another area involved assignment policies and efficiency 
patterns as they pertained to the interrelation of Negro and white police; for 
example, the extent to which Negroes and whites were being assigned as partners 
to the same patrol car and the interaction between white patrolmen and Negro 
commanders. The latter two phases were conducted in the City of Philadelphia and 
entailed the gathering of district arrest figures by race. as well as an extensive 
interviewing program with police commanders, Negro policemen, Negro community 
leaders, and editors of the Negro press. In addition a printed questionnaire was 
distributed to the 2,101 white policemen assigned to district (Precinct) duty; that 
is, those engaged in foot-beat or patrol car work. The present paper deals with 
some of the inter-item analyses of this questionnaire, and while space precludes 
the publication of the latter in its entirety some indication of its content is necessary. 

The questionnaire was designed primarily to reveal something of the opinions 
held by white policemen regarding their occupational relationships with Negro 


1 From American Sociological Review, 1954, 19:462-467, By permission. 
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policemen. Questionnaire items (in addition to th 
included single-answer, multiple-choice, and open- 
structed largely on the basis of a preliminary series 
and white policemen of all ranks. Included in the que: 
whether the respondent objected to riding in a pa 
whether there was any objection to taking orders fr. 
whether the respondent was satisfied with his presi 


would prefer to work in a white, Negro, or mixed neighborhood, whether he believed 
a white community objects to hi 


aving a Negro policeman assigned to that area, 
whether he felt that Negro policemen should be assigned to Negro neighborhoods, 
and the like. 


Preliminary interviews had disclosed a wide variation in response when the 
subject of Negro numbers was raised. Conse 


e usual background factors) 
end questions, and were con- 
of interviews with both Negro 
stionnaire were items inquiring 
trol car with a Negro partner, 
om Negro sergeants or captains, 
ent duty assignment, whether he 


i mprise the content-emphases of the 
present paper. 


The Philadelphia phase of the project was undertaken with the approval of the 
Commissioner of Police, Questionnaire distribution’ was carried out with the cooper- 
ation of the division inspectors and the hel 


p of the district captains. Of the 2,101 
questionnaires given out to Philadelphia policemen, 1,081 (51.5%) were returned, 
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to the matter of assignment—for the most part the correlations with questionnaire 
items. are of a low order (21 out of 26 below .50). The opinions of white patrolmen 
on most of the itemized racial topics appear to be associated only slightly with the 
Negro arrest factor. 
ESTIMATED NEGRO ARRESTS 

In terms of the visibility factor the relationship to be tested is that between 
racial opinions of white policemen and their estimate of Negro arrest rates, rather 
than the actual arrest figures. Inspection of the data indicated, however, that before 
turning to the relationship between the-racial opinions of white policemen and their 
estimation of Negro arrests, it would be advisable to analyze (a) the general 
accuracy of the estimates, and (b) the variation in estimates among the several 
districts. : 

ACCURACY OF THE ESTIMATES 

As has been mentioned, the information.pertaining to estimated Negro arrests 
was derived from the question, “About what percentage of arrests in your district . 
involve Negro law violators?” Since the actual percentages had:been obtained from 
Police Headquarters it was possible to compare the respondent’s estimate for his 
district with the actual district‘figure. The results are as follows (N = 915):* 


Overestimated the percentage of Negro arrests ...........-....... 75.0 per cent 
Estimated correctly or understimated di . 11,2 per cent 
NO OPINION eaa Na AE ea a a aE TA RAE niy «:.... 13,8 per cent 
If the “No opinion” category is excluded, the results are: 
Overestimated aI o o E n 0: ++..+..- 86.9 per cent 
Corrector “Under seu Merere see ies ss LG. sper cent 


It is clear that most of the white policemen tend to believe the percentage of 
Negro arrests in their own districts is higher than it actually is: as a matter of 
fact, they overestimate to a considerable degree, as the following figures indicate: 


Median Estimated 


Actual Percentage Percentage of 
District of Negro Arrests Negro Arrests 
A 66.4 90 
B 65.1 90 
C “39.9 85 
D 31.1 75 
E 23.8 60 
F, ` 26.6 53 
G 57.9 85 
H 22.2 50 
I 70.1 95. 
J 11.9 10 
K 9.2 10 
L 51.9 85 
M 26.8 53 
N 61.9 85 
(0) 65.3 85 
P “27.9 60 
Q 14.8 ; 20 
R 31.7 30 


3 Although the returned questionnaires numbered 1,081, which figure comprised the working N 
for the bulk of the statistical computations, one divisional clerk fajled to separate the returns for 
the districts in his division. The 166 questionnaires collected frony that division could not be used 
in the tabulations pertaining to district percentages, hence the N of 915 used in this set of data. 
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DISTRICT VARIATION 
While 86.9 per cent of these respondents overestimated the 
arrest, and although this overestimation was manifest in all | 
the . . . table reveals that the degree of overestimation v: i 
district to district. In an attempt to account for the district variation, inspection of | 
the individual district estimates led to the following hypothesis: The higher the 
actual Negro arrest rate in a district, the greater the overestimation of that rate... . 
It must be realized that districts with a high Negro arrest rate have a potentially 
smaller margin for overestimation as compared to districis with a relatively low 
rate of Negro arrests 4 


The fact that this hypothesis is supported by the data m 
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egro numbers increase arithmetically, their visibility— 
t—increases exponentially. From our own data, plotted 
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bility is exponential, Nevertheless, a general hypothesis 
sted within broader social or ecological groupings, might 
k in a generic theory of inter-group tensions, 
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cent. It would appear that to these respondents Negro visibility, at least in two 
areas, is high. 

With regard to the visibility of Negro policemen, it can be seen from the above 
figures that the estimates are much higher among some respondents than others. 
Since a wide individual variation of this kind was also found in the estimates of 
Negro arrests. the possibility was strong that a concordance existed between the 
two sets of variations. The hypothesis to be tested was as follows: A relationship 
exists between the white policeman’s estimate of the Negro arrest rate and his 
estimate of the number of Negro policemen on the force. 

. . . The results lend no support to the hypothesis. 

A number of other statistical relationships were explored, using the estimated 
number of Negro policemen as a variable, but results were negative. 

The very fact of negative results, in this instance, is believed to be of importance, 
since the question that poses itself is, “Why is the visibility of the Negro offender 
a significant item (i.e. why does it relate to unfavorable opinions) whereas visi- 
bility of the Negro policeman is a non-related item? The answer might hinge on 
the fact that in the estimates of Negro police the “no.opinion” percentage was quite 
large (37.4 as against a corresponding 13.8 per cent in the case of estimated Negro 
arrests). Or the answer might depend on the obvious difference between the two 
groups of Negroes—fellow workers on the one hand and law violators on the other. 

The writer’s explanation would take into account the fact that the percentage of 
Negro policemen is low while the percentage of Negro arrests is high. It has been 
suggested that as Negro numbers increase arithmetically their visibility increases 
exponentially. Since the number of Negro policemén in Philadelphia is not only 
small but (up to the time of the present study) has been decreasing in recent years, 
it may follow that their estimated numbers would not be expected to evidence any 
relationship to unfavorable opinions on the part of white policemen. Such a rela- 
tionship might be expecied only if the ratio of Negro policemen were large or 
increasing. 


This interpretation, if true, would be applicable to groups other than policemen, 


and would lend itself, in terms of study design, to further testing. Attitudes toward 


Negroes could be compared with their estimated numbers in schools, businesses, or 


factories where the Negro ratio was small, as against the same comparison in similar 


organizations where the Negro proportion was large. 
vay a function of number, and if the mani- 


If inter-racial tensions are in any W 
festation of this function is demonstrably exponential in nature, the element of 
visibility emerges as a conceptually useful implement. 


Leonard Broom 
eee 


The Social Differentiation of Jamaica’ 


Jamaica has long attracted the interest of American sociologists. Here a British 
colony, close to our shores, experienced color slavery and arrived at a kind of “race 
relations” different from that developed in the United States. Jamaica, passing 


1 American Sociological Review, 1954, 19:115-125. By permission. 
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through a brief state termed “Apprenticeship,” achieved emancipation of her slaves 


a third of a century earlier than did the United States, and without civil war. Her 
whites constitute a small minority. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING 

The basic racial pattern of Jamaica was laid down in the eighteenth century. 
At the end of the seventeenth century there were an estimated ten thousand whites 
and forty thousand slaves, principally blacks. Less than a century later the whites 
numbered about eighteen thousand, but there were a quarter of a million slaves— 
an increase of over two hundred thousand. An additional increment of whites in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century was followed by a decline after the 
Apprenticeship period. By 1844 there were less than sixteen thousand whites in 
the Island, and their number has since fluctuated little, The census of 1943 reported 
13,400, hardly more than the white population of 1775. Meanwhile the colored 
(mixed bloods) increased from 68,500 in 1844 to 216,000 in 1943, and the black 
Population increased from 293,000 in 1844 to nearly a million in 1943, The whites, 
barely maintaining their numbers, have steadily declined in proportion from about 
4 per cent of the population in 1844 to 1 per cent a century later. . . , 

Historians of the British Caribbean have amply documented the drain of white 
population out of the area.2 The high sugar prices in the latter half of the eighteenth 


t, for the planters could live luxuriously in Eng- 


dings. According to Ragatz, “When the permanent 
decline in revenues from tropical American holdings . . 


paper, while planters actually in the West Indies, 


8 The practice of sending the planters’ children 
to England for their education 


e holders, agents, 
“Social stability was , . 


€s to search among the names of the chief men in Jamaica 


-.. for the names of men who held . . 
years before.”* The reasons 


as migratory causes, The sex 
Poorer immigrants, the clerk: 
of concubinage redu 


ok, » Emancipati 
1937; W. J. Gardner, 4 History of Been ord A 
Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833, ton, °°” 
3 Op. cit., p. 44. 
4 Burn, op. Git., p. 25. 
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Africa, Brazil, and the United States. But in Jamaica the lack of an adequate 
population of qualified whites, or indeed of unqualified whites, afforded the colored 
a greater opportunity to differentiate themselves from the blacks. 

Spanish definitions of color long persisted in Jamaica, and in the eighteenth 
century the recognized gradations were black, mulatto, terceroon, quadroon, mustee, 
musteefino, and white. The child of a white and a musteefina (or:mustee, or 
quadroon, according to various writers) was called “English, free of taint.” Thus 
Edwards at the end of the eighteenth century wrote: “The children of a White and 
Quinteron consider themselves as free from all taint of the Negro race. Every person 
is so jealous of the order of their tribe or cast, that if, thru inadvertence, you call 
them by a degree lower than what they actually are, they are highly offended.’””” 

Lightness, valued as a promise of higher status, became valued for itself, and 
status became equated with lightness. The early literature often refers to colored 
free men but black slaves. Certainly the differential statuses, which are all too 
apparent in the 1943 census, are reinforced by the selective perception of census 
takers. For example, a phenotypically black civil servant of the upper categories 
is most likely to be classified as colored. A dark colored peasant is most likely to be 
classified black. 

Differential manumission operated so that, according to Gardner, “the greatest 
portion of those fairer than the mulattoes were free’? at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the “creole distinction of brown lady, black woman was . . - 
strictly observed; and except in the smaller towns, different shades of color did not 
readily mingle.”8 John Stewart reported in 1823 that 95 per cent of the white males 
had colored mistresses and that into the hands of their male children “much of 
the property of the country [was] fast falling,” certainly an overstatement of the 
case. Polite society ruled by white women might admit a few highly educated and 
well-to-do colored men, but colored women were much more rigidly excluded. The 
distinction between the society of men and of women presumably was a by-product 
of concubinage, and its effects persist to this day. 

Tf colored persons had little or no entree to high society, some were accumulating 
the necessary equipment for substantial middle class status as early as the 18th 
century. An Assembly inquiry in 1763 showed that property valued at 250,000 
pounds sterling had been left to colored children. The list included four sugar estates 
and thirteen cattle pens. The legislature then passed a statute invalidating bequests 
by whites to non-whites in excess of 1,200 pounds. Subsequently by individual acts 
the Assembly from time to time permitted what it had expressly forbidden. 
Inheritance of property by colored persons from colored persons was unrestricted, 
so that the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the colored was only retarded. 

The colored population made most general progress in the urban areas where 
they entered the professions, administrative jobs and trades. Even befo e Appren- 
ticeship they comprised the majority of the voters in Kingston and in three of the 
parishes. Had they voted en bloc, they could have elected at least nine of the forty- 
five members of the Assembly, but prior to 1837, there were only three colored 
members. In 1837 eight were elected. 

Here is a rough approximation of the status ladder as it appeared in the Island 
in the first quarter of the 19th century, before Apprenticeship and Emancipation: 

5 kwi yays, 1929, p. atz, op. cit., BLEN 

TER TA Der a ‘and ee hes British Colonies in the West 


Indies, 1793, Vol. II, p- 16. 
7 Gardner, op. cit., p- 381. 
8 Gardner, op. cit p. 384. 
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(1) The invisible man, the absentee landlord; the executive; the resident creole planters 
"and the top representatives of overseas companies—all whites 


(2) Estate. attorneys and agents and well-to-do Scottish and Jewish merchants; some 
professionals—all whites 


(3) Other merchants 

and professionals 
(4) Colored artisans. tradesmen, and semi-professionals 
(3) Brown slaves not in field labor 
(6) Black slaves working in the fields 


and urhan specialists, including some colored; a few colored planters 


The first two categories, were, of course, very small in numbers. The indicated 
Correlation of color and status was not perfect. For example, blacks could be found 
in the levels immediately above field slavery, and there were some colored at the 
very bottom. An additional, T trust unnecessary, caution should be kept in mind: 
no interval values can be assigned to the several Positions, 
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respectively belong, and public opinion does not recognize any social distinctions based 
exclusively on color. Of course, cultivated or fashionable people will not receive colored 
persons of inferior culture and worldly resources. but the rule of discrimination is scarcely 
more rigorous against those than against whites. They are received at the “King’s House” 

. and they are invited to [the governor’s| table with fastidious courtesy. The wife of 
the present mayor of Kingston is a “brown” woman . . . SO also is the wife of the Receiver 
General himself, an English gentleman, and one of the most exalted public functionaries 
upon the island. . . . One unacquainted with the extent to which the amalgamation of 
races has gone here, is constantly liable to drop remarks in the presence of white persons, 
which, in consequence of the mixture of blood that may take place in some branch of their 
families, are likely to be very offensive. I was only protected from frequent contretemps 
of this kind, by the timely caution of a lady, who in explaining its propriety, said that 
unless one knows the whole coliateral kindred of a family in Jamaica, he is not safe in 
assuming that they have not some colored connections.” 


THE STATUS CLEAVAGE 


Social stratification in Jamaica cannot be understood as an uninterrupted con- 
tinuum of status positions. No matter what empirical criteria are employed, gross 
discontinuities are to be found. Given the historical forces briefly reviewed, this - 
fact should cause no surprise, but the extreme character of this status cleavage 
affects all facets of Jamaican society. 

As elsewhere in the Western World, literacy and education are preconditions to 
vertical mobility. . . . A little over one per cent of the blacks have more than an 
elementary schooling and fully 28 per cent are illiterate. Only the East Indians 
show a higher rate of illiteracy. The colored and Chinese groups occupy an inter- 
mediate position but both have substantial populations with more than elementary 
schooling. The whites and Syrians'” are far better off. Stated crudely, 96 per cent 
of the Jamaican population is an undifferentiated mass in regard to education, with 
elementary schooling or none. Combining illiterates with those having only ele- 
mentary schooling, we find the groups have the following percentages of illiteracy: 
Blacks, 98.6; East Indians, 97.7; Colored, 88.9; Chinese, 87.5; Syrians, 51.7; 
Whites, 38.8. These figures are for the population seven years of age and older. 
The residual population of illiterates and those with limited education is subject to 
reduction for all groups, but disproportionately so for Syrians and whites. 

The same relationships exist in the distribution of secondary schooling. The 
whites are five times better off than the colored, the colored ten times better off 
than the blacks. In this respect the Syrians approximate the other whites, the 
Chinese resemble the colored, and the East Indians again resemble the blacks. 
One qualification must be made to the statistical generalization about the educa- 
tionally depressed characteristics of the Chinese. Their limited formal schooling is 
ameliorated by extensive informal practical training in small commercial enter- 
prises. . . . Effectively they are better educated thay the census records suggest. 

The data on professional and pre-professional schooling are presented in the next 
section. Suffice it to say that the educational prerequisites for even modest vertical 
mobility are available for-only a. smail part of the colored and for a very small 
proportion of blacks and East Indians: 


9 igelow, Jamaica in 1850, 1851, pp. 20-22. 
sd the saat designation of Syrians here and of Jews later is no attempt to deve a 
private somatology but simply follows Jamaican custom and census policy. Educational pre 
for Jews are unavailable. Unless otherwise indicated, in referring to Syrians, East a gad 
Chinese, the colored products. of amalgamation are included with these groups, as the census 


usually does. No separate educational classifitations are available. 
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Table 1 approaches the phenomenon of status cleavage with different data. About 
half the black and East Indian and about a third of the colored wage earners got 
ten shillings a week or less, an exchange value in 1943 of about two dollars in 
U.S. currency. This does not take into account a high rate of unemployment, which 


TABLE 1 
Wace EARNINGS By COLOR AND ETHNIC IDENTITY, JAMAICA, 1943* 


Chinese East Syrian 
and Indian and 
Colored and E.I. Syrian 


Black Colored White Chinese Colored Colored Jewish 


Total 
Total wage earners 151,101 33,630 2,990 1,526 4,770 163 233 194,458 (1) 
Per cent earning: 
More than 100s/wk.(2) 3 5.6 41.5 5.0 5 178 33.5 1,9 
Less than 10s/wk. 58.4 321 2.1 61 498 2.5 17 52.2 
* Computed from Eighth Census 6 


f Jamaica, 1943, Table 125, p. 220. 
1. Includes “Not otherwise specified.” 


2. The shilling was then valued at about 20 cents U.S. 


operates selectively against the low wage earners ai 
disproportionately. The heavy concentration of blacks and East Indians in agri- 
cultural labor largely contributes to their disadvantageous position. The better 
wage status. of the colored is, on the other hand, probably related to their higher 
incidence of urban employment. The other color and ethnic groups had very small 
numbers in the lowest wage ‘category. 

Jamaica has a predominantly agricultural economy. The size of farms operated 
may, therefore, be taken as another measure of the degree of differentiation of the 
several elements of its population. Table 2 shows that once again the blacks, East 
Indians, and colored are found in an inferior position. In this case the Chinese 


nd reduces their mean earnings 


TABLE 2 
Farm LAND TENU; 


y RE BY COLOR AND ETHNIC IDENTITY, JAMAICA, 1943* 


Chinese East 
and Indian 


Colored E.I. i 
Black Colored White Chinese Caloren CAG Jewish Total 
Total farm operators 51,763 12,398 950 81 922 18 19 66,173(1) 
8 ' 
Per cent operating: 
More than 100 acres 7 4.9 
` A 43.3 3.7 p 

Less than 10 acres BAN S16 zas 664 473 fs 28 43 

~ *€omputed from 


72.2 778 105 743 
Ei i 
1. Includes “Ner Pat dese Oh Jamaica, 1943, Table 200, p. 306, 


thei . y 
Three sets of data have thus ae categories 
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Further comment on the depressed elements of these populations should bear on 
the channels of mobility open to them rather than on additional stratification details. 
The available data will permit us only to guggest the broad outlines of such an 
analysis. Very large proportions of blacks and East Indians, and to a lesser extent 
the colored, are agricultural laborers ot small peasants who lack the minimal educa- 
tional skills. An expansion of the agricultural economy might incidentally improve 
their status by providing steadier employment at somewhat higher rates of pay or, 
in the case of peasants, by yielding better returns on crops. In other words, assuming 
continued agricultural functions, changes in their life chances lie in changes in the 
whole economy (except, of course, in the cases of the movement of unusually lucky 
or able individuals). In any event, the relative position of these groups in the 
economy would not be significantly altered. Given their lack of education and 
experience, urban’employment can only offer unskilled work or the opportunity to 
acquire limited skills in such jobs as domestic service. 

The depressed urban workers move in a more fluid and differentiated labor 
market in which some opportunities for upgrading are possible. Furthermore, insofar 
as they can combine a small capital accumulation with commercial or manual 
skills, they can make a shaky upward step as independent entrepreneurs. As we 
shall see, below, however, these chances are severely limited. Lacking some dramatic 
expansion of the economy, the character of the status cleavage of Jamaica does not 


seem subject to drastic change. 


THE ETHNICS AND THE ELITES 


Just as the status cleavage and mobility are the chief topics for studying the 
undifferentiated elements of the population, the proper study of the highly differ- 
entiated elements is function. . . . In this population, predominantly African in 
origin, several groups are visible by racial characteristics, cultural characteristics, 
or simply social identity. This is important because, as we shall see, the more or 
less visible groups, although quite small, are the very ones which perform distinctive 
functions in the society. 


o In the retail trade category the most striking fact is that the Chinese have a 
larger share than any other group except the blacks. Moreover, their occupational 
visibility is not merely statistical, for they are predominant in the retail grocery 
trade throughout the Island and are very important in the related food processing 
industry. The opportunity to develop a retail grocery trade lay fallow in the hands 
of the colored population until the latter 19th century when it was taken over by 
the Chinese with their greater entrepreneurial experience. It would be very difficult 
now, short of political interference, for the black or colored population to make 
much headway in this business. As a consequence of their semi-monopoly over the 
most conspicuous of businesses, the Chinese have come to occupy a difficult position. 
In scores of towns they stand as strangers who possess the goods most desired by 
the peasantry and small wage earners. They tend to be ethnically exclusive in their 
associations, perform few elite functions, and are fairly isolated from the blacks, 
colored, and the other ethnics, Their conspicuousness could easily be translated 
s is suggested in an editorial in a Jamaican periodical: 


maica don’t do a volte face soon they are going to plunge the whole 


Tithe Chinese 10.3" hose goodwill towards them is no secret, I feel 


island into serious racial trouble. As one W 


4 
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duty-bound to give this note of warning—or these few words of advice. Jamaica’s race 
relations record is too good to be spoilt. So I must warn now before it is too late. 

I remember how bitterly they complained to the Moyne Commission of ’38 that every-. 
body was against them though they offended no one by merely minding their own business. 
I remember what wise old Lord Moyne told them. He said in effect: You people are not 
pulling your weight in the community. You build a wall around yourselves and live within 
it. People don’t like walls, particularly if they get to thinking that what's within is inimical 
to them. Remove your wall. Integrate with the community,and stop giving the impression 
that you are only interested in grabbing and scraping all you can out of the island to take 
back to China. Forget about China. You are Jamaicans. Be Jamaicans—like the Jews, 
Syrians, Negroes and others whose ancestors also came from alien lands. : 

That was sound advice. But the Chinese haven’t taken it. Instead, they have built a 
thicker and higher wall. Those who venture out and identify themselves with the rest of 
the Jamaican people are so few they are lost in the crowd. , 

The rest of Jamaicans are beginning to look at the Chinese wall. And it is not a friendly 
look; it is a look that bodes ill, a threat to the continuance of internal peace. If the Chinese 
keep piling up wealth and hate behind that wall giving back nothing to the community, 
they may find it expedient to go back “home” sooner than they hope—if China is still 
home for any large numbers of Jamaican Chinese. . . . 

They hate Negroes more than all “Nigger” is their favourite word for anything black), 
though they have bred more half-Negro children than any ‘other group during the past 
50 years. They ostracise any of their group who accept employment with Negro firms. 
There is the case of a Chinese girl who married a Negro some time ago. Her folks haven’t 
spoken to her since. . . , 

... The Chinese take full advantage of all the i. 
such facilities as they 
Chinese are employed 
Chinese public school; 


acilities the community offers, yet 
have as a group are reserved for Chinese only. Examples: only 
in Chinese businesses; only Chinese kids are accepted in the 


only Chinese are admitted to membership in the Chinese Athletic 
Club, 
Few Chinese even bother to vote. Every public subscription list shows the same few 
names. . , . 


Political control of Jamaica will ev 
late to bar all Chinese—as some othe 
to enact the kind of legislation which 


er remain in the hands of Negroes. Since it is too 
r Caribbean countries have done—it is not too late 
will force the Chinese out from behind the wall, , , 14 
and other whites w 
in varied enterprises. 


se, the Syrians are concentrated in’ commercial 
activity. Unlike the Chinese, at they entered into com- 
wholesale firms run by 


of a single family, the 


c ated and with close ties 
n North America and throughout the Caribbean. 


‘ ussion is impossible here, a word must be said about the 
Jews of Jamaica who have 
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relieved of the remaining impediments. As the colored population became urbanized 
and achieved some vertical mobility, intermarriage and concubinage with Jews as 
well as with other whites took place. It is not clear to what extent Jews left the 
Island for England, but they undoubtedly shared in this migration. 

As has been indicated, Jews are widely distributed through the urban occupa- 
tions. Of approximately 200 listed in the Jamaica Who's Who (1946), a very 
inclusive roster, nearly half are in business activities of one sort or another, and 
most of the remainder are in the free professions or the civil service. 

There is not space to report here on current Jewish intermarriage and related 
problems. It would be safe to assert, however, that despite the observance of 
religious holidays by Jewish firms and the maintenance of a congregation, the 
group is the most fully integrated of all the ethnic minorities into Jamaican society. 
Like the colored, many of their number perform elite functions. 

The other whites, especially the English and Jamaica creoles, control most of the 
largest estates, the finance and the shipping activities. Polite society is dominated 
by these whites, or more accurately, by the white wives of these men. There are 
also a number of cliques of high status centering on the colored professionals, but 
the town clubs, yacht club, and the country clubs are not racially exclusive. Their 
memberships, of course, are disproportionately white and light colored as a con- 


‘sequence of the distribution of money, education, and occupation. Perhaps in the 


country parishes one or two clubs composed exclusively of creole whites might be 
found, but these are rural survivals of an earlier period. 


The Chinese would not have gained control of the grocery trade so quickly if 
the educated colored had not become committed to the professions and the civil 
service as status-bearing occupations. It is ironic that British colonialism, which 
historically has been so heavily influenced by commercial interests, should have 
implanted a disdain of commerce among many colonial peoples. This may be in part 
because a colonial may seek recognition in two places, in the colony and in the 
metropolitan “home.” The dual striving is apparently achieved without conflict of 
ends most readily in the public service and, of course, some immediate status is 
acquired by the very identification with official functions. 

_, . As the power-shift becomes consolidated, the whites and the ethnically 
differentiated groups must seek indirect access to power. The Jamaican House in 
1951 included in its number men who by training and experience were highly 
qualified to perform elite responsibilities in a representative government. The cadres 
of trained personnel, as we have seen, were most numerous in the white, colored, 
and ethnic elements of the population. Jamaica today has two difficult tasks. First, 
to continue to utilize its resource of personnel with elite qualifications. Second, to 
train and recruit to the elite a far larger number of blacks. The extent to which 
these tasks may be accomplished will depend on the appreciation of elite functions 
by a black electorate with limited schooling. 
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13 l 
Social Mobility 


The term social mobility refers to a change in the status of an individual, 
a group, or a category. By social mobility, then, we mean movement within 
the social structure. 3 

Sociologists study social mobility in order to assess the degree of,“ 
ness” of a social Structure—the relative ease with which persons or groups 
can alter their position i 
different life chances and styles of life. 

Tt has been traditional in the Un 
which mobility is Possible and des 
norms encourage us to strive for 
Structure, 


What happens when People are taught that they can and should better 
themselves, and then find their ambitions frustrated? Ely Chinoy Offers one 
answer in “The Tradition of Opportunity and the Aspirations of Automobile 
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and the occasional new arrival at the top of the success ladder is publicly acclaimed 
as a fresh illustration that opportunity is open to all. - 3 

Based on some concrete facts plus a substantial admixture of myth and optimism, 
the tradition of opportunity which has been a sprawled folk gospel deeply imbedded 
in the American character has now also become a consciously manipulated dream 
only partially related to the changing conditions of American life. Large corpora- 
tions, rendered defensive by the events of the post-1929 decades, and the con- 
servative press have tried to bolster their version of free enterprise by energetically 
fostering the belief that, to quote one newspaper advertisement, “T. here are more 
opportunities in this country than ever before.” 

The American experience has indeed been distinctive in the opportunities it 
offered to able and ambitious men. The expansion across a rich unpeopled conti- 
nent of a population that roughly doubled every twenty-five years between 1790 
and 1914 enabled farm boys, bookkeepers, prospectors, peddlers, clerks, and 
mechanics to rise significantly in the world, to become in some cases captains of 
industry and titans of finance. 

But, with the closing of the frontier, the leveling of the rate of population growth, 
and the concentration of industry, upward mobility by men starting at the bottom 
has become more difficult. In this era of big business, with its heavy capital require- 
ments for independent enterprise and its demands for specialized managerial and 
technical skills in industry, factory workers, with whom we are centrally concerned, 
are severely handicapped. “It is widely recognized,” declared the authors of a report 
prepared for the Temporary National Economic Committee in 1940, “that sub- 
stantial opportunity does not exist for a large proportion of workers in either small 
or large corporations. . . . Most of them, therefore, must look forward to remaining 
more or less at the same levels, despite the havoc this might visit upon the tradition 
of ‘getting ahead.’ ”? 

Industrial workers, therefore, face in their occupational lives a palpable dis- 
parity between the exhortations of the tradition and the realities of their own 
experience. On the one hand, they are encouraged to pursue ambitious goals by the 
assurance that anyone with ability and determination can, by his own efforts, “get 
ahead in the world”; on the other hand, only limited opportunities are open to them. 

This paper, which is a partial summary of a larger investigation, is an attempt 
to explore what opportunity looks like to a group of automobile workers in a 
middle-sized midwestern city. What are the goals of men who are caught between 
the promises of the culture and the exigencies of their workaday world? What, 
if anything, does “getting ahead” mean to them? 

Automobile workers were chosen for this investigation because they work in an 
industry which poses sharply the problems related to opportunity. Automobile 
manufacturing is a glamorous, relatively new industry whose spectacular growth 
dramatized and gave new substance to the American success story but whose 
present characteristics—giant plants, an extremely high degree of mechanization, 
and specialized corporate bureaucracies—make it difficult for the men who operate 
its machines to rise from the industrial ranks. 

The research for the study was done over a period of fourteen months, from 
August, 1946, to July, 1947, plus the summer months of 1948. The bulk of the data 
was secured in seventy-eight prolonged interviews with sixty-two men employed 
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in one large automobile plant. Since the problem of aspirations takes a somewhat 
different form among Negroes and, perhaps, among immigrants and second-genera- 
tion Americans, interviews were confined to white workers who, 
tions, were at least third-generation citizens. All bu 
ranged from twenty to sixty- 
and a mean age of thirty- 
prior to the outbreak of t 
rest were postwar emplo: 
machine operators, nine 
various semiskilled jobs. 
data drawn from i 
factory by the in 
hours of casual co 
plant. 


The aspirations of the automobile workers w. 
constant balancing of hope and desire against th 
they find themselves. Recent research has tenc 
creatures of feeling and sentiment whose “social logic” 
“rational logic” of managers and engineers. But, as our data clearly show, the aspi- 
rations of these men are controlled by a reasonably objective appraisal of the 
pportunities available to them.: Given the unreliable picture presented by the 
culture, they are remarkably rational in their selection of goals. By and large they 


confine their aims to those limited alternatives which seem possible for men with 
their skills and resources, 


With few exceptions, 
in the large Corporatio 


with few excep- 
t six were married. In age they 
three, with no marked concentration at any age level 
eight. Thirty-five men had been employed in the plant 
he war, fifteen had been hired during the war, and the 
yees. The group included fifteen skilled workers, ten 
assembly-line tenders, and twenty-eight others who held 
Most types of work in the plant were represented, The 
nterviews were supplemented by several weeks of work in the 
vestigator, by reports from informants, and by innumerable 
nversation and informal social participation with men from the 


ho were thus studied represent a 
e objective circumstances in which 


they see little chance of ev 

n in which they work. To 
of the corporation as a Pyramid of opportunities 
with thousands of chances for advancement” 
aware thet engineering and management have become so highly selective as to 
exclude them almost completely. Not one of these workers ever suggested the 
Possibility of moving into the top-salaried ranks, Only foremanship, which itself 
rarely leads to better managerial posts, remains as an obvious escape hatch from 
wage labor on the factory floor. And even this seemed to hold little promise for 
most of the workers who were interviewed, 

In normal times only eight or ten openings on th 
year in this plant of almost six thousand workers, 
seems as though, in the words of 
Seniority; “They'll h 
to be a foreman.” Sj 


er rising into salaried Positions 
them the admonition to “think 
from the bottom toward the top 
has little meaning. They are clearly 


€ supervisory level occur each 
To many of them, therefore, it 
one disillusioned toolmaker with fifteen years’ 
ave to die off in my department before anybody could get 
nce forty of the sixty-two men interviewed had not completed 
high school, their chances of gaining Promotion were further contracted. as they 
can readily see, by 


management's increasing preference for men with substantial 
educational qualifications, 
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tend to stress “pull,” “connections,” and various personal techniques for gaining 
favor—‘buddying up to the foreman,” “running around squealing on everybody,” 
sending the foreman a Christmas card, or getting one’s name in the union paper. 
The rich variety of invidious terms applied to many of these techniques, however— 
“bootlicking,” “brown-nosing,” “sucking around’”—indicates how workers feel 
about them. And in any case there was no consensus as to which methods were 
effective, no guide lines to direct men’s efforts. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that only five of the sixty-two men interviewed 
expressed any real hope of ever becoming foremen. While seven others had given up 
the hopes they had once had, fifty said that they would not want to be foremen or 
that they had never thought of the possibility. Given the obstacles to advancement 
into supervision, it is easy to imagine the build-up of verbal objections to fore- 
manship as a rationalization against the likely disappointment of any hopes men 
might secretly entertain. Or, alternatively, men may protect themselves against 
the prospect of failure by disclaiming any interest in the goal. 

Yet it is not unlikely that the disparagement of foremanship and the lack of 
interest are in many cases genuine. There are those who, for various reasons, are 
unwilling to assume responsibility. And the difficulties in the foreman’s position 
which have been documented by numerous academic investigators are clearly evi- 
dent to the men in the shop. p 

It is interesting to note that the five men who had hopes of becoming foremen 
were all still relatively young and that they had done fairly well for themselves 
in the plant. .One was thirty-five, the others between twenty-nine and thirty-two. 
Three were skilled workers, two of whom had moved up from semiskilled labor 
during the war. One was a former line tender who had become an inspector, a more 
pleasant if not a better-paying job; one was a group leader in the shipping depart- 
ment, who had started there as an unskilled laborer. The seven men who had given 
up hope were, on the average, older and had not moved ahead in the shop. Only 
two were, under thirty-five, while the others were thirty-eight or older. Only one 
had gained any personal advancement, a toolmaker who had finally become a 
group leader—after thirteen years in the plant. Two had been moved down after 
the war from skilled to semiskilled work, and the others were all on about the 
same level on which they had begun in the plant anywhere from five to sixteen 
years earlier. These facts suggest the possibility that, unless industrial workers 
gain some evidence while still young that advancement is possible, they are likely 
to confine their aspirations to modest objectives. 

But the advancement which might encourage hope for foremanship or other 
substantial objectives is hard for these men to secure. Constant mechanization of 
automobile production has left most automobile workers as semiskilled operatives 
who can be moved about easily from one job to another. There were relatively few 
unskilled workers in the work force of almost 6,000, while only 300 were skilled 
craftsmen. 

For the semiskilled workers who constitute the great majority in the plant, the 
obvious line of advancement would be into the few remaining skilled jobs, which 
represent the top of the wage hierarchy, But the leveling of skill makes it impossible 
for the plant to provide any sequence of progressively more demanding tasks 
which might lead toward the skilled occupations. 3 

In the years before recognition of the union it was sometimes possible to learn 
enough as a helper to be able to pass one’s self off as skilled. Now that the union 
insists that men work only within their job classifications, this possibility has been 
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and to escape from the factory, they soon recognize that they have neither the 
financial resources nor, in some cases, the educational and personal qualifications 
that are needed. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of leaving the shop forms a staple topic of conversa- 
tion on the job, A dozen men spontaneously observed that “everybody” or “almost 
everybody” talks about getting out of the shop. This endless discussion, though 
unrelated in most cases to feasible plans or substantial hopes, serves an important 
psychological function. As one assembly-line tender put it: “It makes the time 
go quicker and easier if I keep thinking about that turkey farm I'd like to buy.” 
A few minutes later he admitted that he could never hope to save enough money 
to buy the farm. Even though hopes shrivel when put to the test of reality, how- 
ever, the talk and daydreams they generate soften the harsh reality of the moment. 

To summarize our findings thus far: Of the sixty-two men interviewed, only 
eight felt that they had a promising future outside the factory. Within the factory. 
five men had real hope that they might some day become foremen, while only 
three semiskilled workers felt that it might be possible to move into the ranks of 
skilled labor, ‘The remaining forty-six, both skilled and nonskilled, could see little 
room for personal advancement and hence restricted their ambitions to small goals. 

Despite their limited aspirations and their pessimism regarding opportunity for 
themselves, these men have not given up the success values of American society. 
“Everybody wants to get ahead, ™ said a machine operator, and none of his fellows 
would contradict him. But if they accept the success values and yet see little 
opportunity for themselves, how do they explain their failure to move up in the 
economic order? How do they reconcile their limited aspirations with the cultural 
admonition to aim high and to persevere relentlessly? 

The tradition of opportunity itself provides a ready-made explanation for failure 
which is accepted by some of these workers. Responsibility is placed squarely upon 
each individual, Failure cannot result from lack of opportunity but only from lack 
of ambition or ability, from unwillingness to make the necessary sacrifices, or 
from defects in one’s character and personality. “I guess Im just not smart 
enough,” said one worker. “It’s my own fault,” said another. “Sometimes,” he went 
on, “I look at myself in the mirror and I say to myself, “Pat, you dumb so-and-so, 
you could have been somebody if you'd only set your mind to it.” By thus focusing 
criticism upon the individual rather than upon its institutions, society protects 
itself against the reactions of those who fail. 

But the self-blame thus engendered is obviously painful. and men therefore seck 
other ways of reconciling their small ambitions with their acceptance of success 
values. This they do primarily by redefining the meaning of advancement in terms 
closer to the realities of their own experience, and to a lesser degree by fostering 
ambitious hopes for their children and by verbally retaining the illusion of out-of- 
the-shop ambitions. 

By labeling the small goals they pursue in the shop as “getting ahead,” these 
workers maintain for themselves the appearance of sustained effort and ambition. 
Then, if they manage to secure a job that pays 5 cents an hour more or one that is 
less exacting or more interesting. they seem to be advancing, “TI be getting ahead 
all right,” said a discontented line tender, “if I can just get off the line.” But, as 
men reach the low ceiling imposed on this kind of advancement or as they come to 
are in dead-end jobs. they must turn to other meanings 
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attention toward security, on the one hand, and toward the acquisition of material 
possessions, on the other, identifying both as “getting ahead.” Security, which 
has always been a crucial concern for automobile workers because of the erratic 
employment pattern in the industry, is now equated with advancement. Questions 
which tried to elicit from these workers the relative importance assigned to security 
as Over against opportunities for advancement proved to be virtually meaningless. 
They could see no difference between the two. “If you're secure, then you’re getting 
ahead,” explained one worker with many years of seniority. 

As with wages, security has taken on a collective character. Protection against 
arbitrary layoffs and assurance of recall after a shutdown are provided by the 
seniority rule incorporated in the union contract. In 1950 pensions were gained 
via collective bargaining, and the union has now set its sights on a guaranteed 
annual wage. Only in the accumulation of personal savings, which is itself defined 
as advancement, does security retain an individual character. “If you can put 
away a couple of hundred dollars, then you're getting ahead,” said a worker 
Struggling to make ends meet. If one can pay one’s bills and meet the instalments 


on the house, the car, or a new refrigerator and still save a little money, then one 
is moving forward. 
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personable man with ideas and initiative. They therefore verbally entertain, in 
usually disorderly succession, various business ambitions which are critically 
scrutinized and rejected as impractical or are mulled over, dreamed about, vaguely 
examined, and eventually permitted to fade away because there is little likelihood 
of their immediate realization. < 

From our analysis it seems evident that these automobile workers have to a large 
extent retained the form but lost the substance of the American tradition of oppor- 
tunity. It is, of course, difficult to gauge how often and under what conditions these 
men see through their fabric of rationalization and self-justification to the fact 
that they are confined to their working-class status despite the promises of the 
culture. But as long as they can “get ahead,” even on their own terms, they are 
unlikely to question seriously the validity of the tradition of opportunity. 


Raymond W. Mack, Raymond J. Murphy, 


and Seymour Yellin 
eS EE eee 


The Protestant Ethic, Level of Aspiration, and 
Social Mobility: An Empirical Test’ 


Few debate Weber’s theory that rationalized capitalism and spiritual Protes- 
tantism are ideologically compatible. The thesis lends itself to the historical 
method, whereby one can see Protestantism as the precursor of the rise of capital- 
ism, or to comparative analysis, wherein one cites the correlation between the 
capitalistic character of a society's economic order and that society’s acceptance in 
its religious institutions of the tenets of the Protestant Reformation. Weber asserted 
that the emancipating and rationalizing effect of the Protestant Reformation made 
possible the rise of rational capitalism. The Catholic ethic propounded a culturally 
established emphasis upon other-worldliness; the rationale for the performance 
of earthly tasks was other-worldly: reparation for sins and purification through 
humility. Luther and Calvin sanctified work; they made virtues of industry, thrift, 
and self-denial. Wesley preached that the fruits of labor were the signs of salva- 
tion. The culmination of the Protestant Reformation, then, was to give divine 
sanction to the drive to excel. 

We can accept the evidence of a historical relationship between Protestantism 
and the rise of capitalism, but we cannot assume the existence of any relationship 
between the Protestant and Catholic ethics and role performance in contemporary 
American society. Sebastian de Grazia has subsumed the extremes of these two 
belief systems under the labels “Activist Directive’ and “Quietist Directive,” 
positing them as two poles of an ideal-type continuum." He uses the term “direc- 
tive” to denote mores which have been internalized in early childhood and thus 
exert unusually powerful influences upon behavior. The theoretical question which 
remains unanswered because of a lack of data is whether. the Catholic and 
Protestant faiths in contemporary American society exert a potent enough in- 


1From American Sociological Review, 1956, 21:295-300. By permission. k 

2 Max Weber, The Protestan! Ethic and the- Spirit of Capitalism [translated by Talcott 
Parsons], New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

3 Sebastian de Grazia, The Political Community, 
p. 59. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
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fluence on behavior to be accurately designated “directives.” . . . Intuitively a 
good argument can be made for the idea that the “American Dream,” the mobility 
ethic, is so strong in our culture that it will override in influence sub-cultural 
religious dogma. That is, a child socialized in contemporary American society will 
be less conditioned by either the Catholic other-worldly salvation, “quietist direc- 
tive” or the Protestant salvation through works, “activist directive”? as such than 
by the positive value which our society places upon upward mobility striving. 

This we Propose to test empirically in the form of the null hypothesis: No 
significant differences will be found either in social mobility patterns or in aspira- 
tion level between samples of Protestant and Catholic Americans in several occupa- 
tions. The mobility patterns will provide data on role performance; the expressed 
level of aspiration will supplement these with evidence of intent, thus offsetting 
a possible difference between the two categories in life chances, 
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P 3 erminate, salesmen as 
indeterminate. and bankers as occupying an intermediate position on the continuum., 


The total salesman sub-sample consists of 1,389 persons, either employed as 
salesmen, or applying for the position of salesman (if the applicant has had previous 
sales experience among his last three jobs). Thesé individuals are distributed in a 

six companies in eleven industries, The industries cor- 
Census Bureau classifications: Manufacturing: furniture 
and fixtures, machinery, except electrical, meat products, other food industries, 
paper and allied products, printing, publishing, and allied industries, petroleum 
and coal products; Wholesale ard Retail Trade: wholesale trade, motor vehicles 
and accessories retdiling; Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate; Business and 
Repair Services. Salesmen are defined as persons who are outside salesmen oF 
company representatives, thus excluding persons categorized under a broader 
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definition of sales work, such as store clerks, door-to-door canvassers, and newsboys. 

The sub-sample of engineers consists of 515 individuals of eleven engineering 
specialties (aeronautical, agricultural, ceramic, chemical, civil, electrical, hydraulic, 
industrial, mechanical, mining, and metallurgical) in fifty-nine companies. The 
criteria for inclusion were: (1) presently holding an engineering position, or (2) 
of those applying for engineering positions, either having an engineering degree or 
having filled an engineering position among the last three jobs. 

The total for the third sub-sample, bankers, consists of 301 middle-management 
officials and clerks from twelve banks. Again, the criteria for inclusion were: (1) 
current employment in this occupational status, or (2) of those applying for a 
banking position, banking experience among the last three jobs. 

Each person in the sample has filled out a personal history of the variety often 
required of employees and applicants by employers for company files. The personal 
history is a four-page printed form used as a projective technique by a firm of 
consultants to industry. The questionnaire was administered at work, either by an 
associate of the consultant firm (a Ph.D. in Psychology) or by the personnel 
manager after he had completed the firm's course in administration of the personal 
history. It was always given to individuals, never group administered. The form 
contains such information as the subject’s age, marital status, number of de- 
membership in voluntary associations, level of aspiration, 
an employment history. The employment history 
Jd, length of employment period at each, type of 
ed, and income. Since the total sample 
tive of its universe 


pendents, education, 
the occupation of his father, and 
includes types of occupations he! 
company and industry in which employ 
was not selected randomly, the degree to which it is representa 
in the national labor force can be estimated by inference only. First, in relation 
to gross size, the three occupational subsamples are proportionate to their cor- 
responding categories in the labor force (see ‘Table 1). Secondly, despite the lack 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF SAMPLE WITH UNIVERSE 


pz Percentage 
Which Sample 


Occupation Census Sample Is of Census 
Salesman 1,214,094 1,389 1144 
Engincers 446,954 515 1152 
Bankers 265,123 301 1135 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population; 1950, Vol. I, Characteristics of 
the Population, Part I, U. S. Summary, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1953, 


Chapter C. 


of random selection procedures, there does not appear to be any impelling reason 
to suspect the presence of “systematic bias. Economically,. the companies con- 
tributing to the sub-samples of salesmen and engineers represent a wide variety of 
production and distribution lines. Geographically, the firms in all three sub-samples 
are distributed throughout the country. Not only are all regions represented, but 
the companies themselves range in size from three-person firms to some of the 
largest corporations in the industries sampled, and are. located in cities with 
populations varying from a few thousand to several million. Finally, no selective 
factors were operative within the companies with regard to employees filling out 


the questionnaire. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 

The sample in each of the three occupations for the present analysis is about 
one-half the size of the total N for that occu 

affiliation information is available only for a shar 
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collar, middle-class character of the sample) to separate the upwardly mobile 
from those who have not been so. 

The hypothesis that no significant differences in social mobility patterns would 
be found between Protestants and Catholics was tested by four cell Chi-square 
analysis. For each of the four mobility types, Chi-squares were computed within 
occupational sub-samples, and each occupational sub-sample was divided into 
those under 35 years of age and those 35 and over. These age categories are called 
the “Trial Work Period” and the “Stable Work Period” by Miller and Form: 
they comprise two distinct segments in the career patterns of the respondents, 
according to these researchers. 5 

The first computation, then, was run on the relationship between religious 
affiliation and father-son stratum mobility for salesmen under 35, the next for 
salesmen 35 and over, the next for bankers under 35, and so on until we moved 
to the next mobility type, career stratum. When this analysis was completed for 
two age groups within each of three occupations within each of four mobility types, 
24 Chi-squares had been computed to test the association between social mobility 
and religious affiliation. As can be seen in Table 2, only three of these reached even 


the .05 level of significance, and one of those disappeared when Yates’ correction 


TABLE 2 


AssocIATION BETWEEN RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND Socrat MoBILITY,} 
WITHIN Occupation BY AGE CATEGORY 


Sum 
Mobility Measure Occupation Age N Chi-square P 
Father-son stratum Salesmen —35 387 2.13 20 
Salesmen 35+ 182 3.05 10 
Bankers —35 72 3.01* 10 
Bankers 354+ 80 4.00* .05 
Engincers —35 91 1,35, 30 
Engineers 35+ 113 0.07 80 
Career stratum Salesmen —35 355 1.14 30 
Salesmen 35+ 206 0.97 .80 
Bankers —35 44 0.05 90 
Bankers 354+ 63 0.93 50 
Engineers —35 90 2.27 .20 
Engineers 35+ 94 0.01 95 
Father-son status Salesmen —35 414 1.22 30 
Salesmen 35+ 189 3.92* 05 
Bankers —35 82 2.88 10 
Bankers 35-+ 71 3.46 10 
Engineers —35 121 2.16 20 
Engincers 35+ 92 0.58 90 
Carcer status Salesmen —35 379 2.52 20 
Salesmen 35+ 214 0.08 80 
Bankers —35 47 1.39 30 
Bankers 354+ 64 0.02 -90 
Engincers —35 98 3.25 10 
Engineers 35+ 97 0.20 70 
Religious Affiliation has been 


+All Chi-squares in this table are with one degree of freedom: I u 
dichotomized as “protestant” and “Catholic”; Mobility as “Upward” and “Non 


* Yates correction has been applied. 
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TABLE 3 


AssoctAtion BETWEEN RELIcious AFFILIATION AND Occu 


PATIONAL ASPIRATION, + 


WITHIN OCCUPATION By AGE CATEGORY 


Sum 
Aspiration Measure Occupation Age N Chi-square P. 
Income goal Salesmen =35 412 1.34 30 
Salesmen 35+ 205 0.34 -70 
Bankers —35 77 0.05 90 
Bankers 354 73 0.32 70 
Engineers —35 127 0.02 90 
Engineers 354 88 2.79 10 
Job orientation Salesmen —35 704 0.004 95 
Salesmen 354 324 0.54 50 
Bankers —35 134 0.35 -70 
Bankers 354 109 0.56 50 
Engineers 35 264 0.27 -10 
Engineers 354 155 0.44 70 
7 All Chi-squares in this table are with o; 
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Chi-squares were calculated on the relationship between religious affiliation and 
two other variables: income goal and job orientation. The former was coded from 
a questionnaire item which asked the respondent, “Regardless of your present 
salary, what income do you need to enable you to live as you would Jike to live? 
(This relates to type of housing and general living conditions you may desire 
ultimately; and your response will not be construed as dissatisfaction with your 
present salary.)"’ Answers were dichotomized as “Under $10,000” and “$10,000 
and over.” The job orientation variable was taken from the final item on the 
personal history, an open-ended question which asked, “What are your plans for 
the future?” These were classified for the present analysis either as “Occupational 
Mobility” (“I want to become Sales Manager,” “To work my way up in the com- 
pany,” “A more responsible position,” and so on) or as “Non Occupation 
Oriented” (“Buy a place in the country and retire,” “Have two more children,” 
“See more of the United States,” and so on). As in the mobility computations, both 
occupational and age controls were instituted. 

The results of these twelve Chi-square calculations are presented in Table 3. 
Not one reaches the .05 level of significance. No relationship is indicated between 
religious affiliation and either income goal or work-oriented plans for the future, 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are unable to reject our null hypothesis. This analysis seems to indicate that 
whatever influence these two religious subcultures have upon their adherents in 
our society, so far as the Weberian thesis is concerned, is overridden by the general 
ethos. 

This interpretation, however, should be accompanied by one major reservation 
springing from the nature of the sample. All three occupations investigated are 
white collar in character and of relatively high status. This should make no differ- 
ence if we adopt the position that there is a culturally defined success drive shared 
by persons at all levels of our social structure. Such a position implies the existence 
of a mobility ethic external to specific occupations. However, Hyman finds infer- 
ential evidence that the desire for upward mobility varies with social class level 
and occupational category. Stress toward upward movement may, then, represent 
an internal component of some occupational roles. If motivation toward upward 
mobility is partly a function of occupational role expectations, persons in different 
occupations will show different attitudes toward mobility which are derived from 
an internalization of their work roles. a 

Since all three of the occupations in this sample are middle-class categories, we 
must entertain the idea that the Catholics in those occupations may be thought of 
as internalizing the mobility ethic in their occupational roles—in other words, as. 
already participating in the Protestant ethic. 

A test of the above reservation must await research on a sample which cuts 
across stratum lines. Meanwhile, we must conclude that there is no evidence in 
these data that the Protestant ethic is participated in any less by Catholics than 
by Protestants in contemporary United States. 
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from our associates. It seems some time since we have made any investment of our 
own in basic theory. As demography comes of age it comes to a point of necessity 
—the necessity of a closer working relationship between its research operations 
and basic theory. In theory demography remains relatively unstructured. It lacks, 
shall we say, a binder for its diverse findings. Moreover some findings which have 
passed for population research among the laity barely reach the level of descrip 
tion. The actual work, it is apparent, was done by the Census Bureau. It is with 
this in mind that a leading sociologist once told me that the Decennial Census 
was the worst thing which had happened to sociology ir this country. . . . There ` 
is such a thing as an excess diet of raw data. Undigested, it is very bad for the 
development of the theoretical muscles. I am reminded of a boner from a student 
who was oversold on objectivity. Trying to answer the question: Is sociology 
scientific? he wrote: 

The facts gathered are of value and even though they may not prove a point, it must 
be remembered that the object is to gather the material and not to prove the point. 


I 


There exist today striking differences between demography as a field of knowl- 
edge and those disciplines with which it is most closely related. These differences 
are so great that, for good or ill, they are likely to color the future development 
of our specialty. The development of theoretical systems at a high level of integra- 
tion is now apparent in fields which touch on population. In economics, in 
sociology, in social psychology; in the contribution which psychoanalysis and psy- ` 
chiatry are making to the study of human behavior one has the choice of complex 
thought systems, sophisticated, rationally articulated, and of the highest im- 
portance in the tactics and strategy of science. As the validity of these theories 
is increasingly subjected to test, hypothesis by hypothesis, assumption by assump- 
tio, this body of knowledge assumes increasing importance. 

In law there is the Corpus Juris—the body of the law. In population the nearest 
we have to a body of theory is several population texts written for the under- 
graduate student—admittedly not a high level at which to perform the operations 
of synthesis and integration demanded for theory. In two texts today I find the 
implication that it is not the task of the demographer to develop high level theory. 


Among high level theorists we have Malthus to our fathers. He dates from 
the early Nineteenth Century and falls among the classical English economists for 
whom Lord Keynes rendered a superb verdict in one sentence: “The characteristics 
of the special case assumed by the classical theory happen not to be those of 
the economic society in which we actually live with the result that its teaching is 
misleading and disastrous if we attempt to apply it-to the facts of experience.” 
Undoubtedly in the beginning Malthus intended to analyze the poverty of nations 
after the fashion of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. Admittedly the theory now 
falls far short of explaining poverty in the western world for which it was first 
written in 1800. 

We realize that systematic theory is on the wane. High-level theorists admittedly 
are lone wolves. In the strategy of science we need one generalissimo of basic 
theory each generation, whether he is forthcoming or not. Certainly these great 
theories have not proved cumulative; they are competing and conflicting. After 
what next? The consensus of the future to which we demog- 
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builder or a loose system builder. A tight system has high validity and low gen- 
erality. A line which twists and turns to touch a hundred points in a distribution 
is worth no more than the hundred points. A line which touches ten points and 
comes within hailing distance of 90 is usually worth more than the hundred points; 
it may give the scientist a curve of distribution or an equation of probability for 
his colleagues to test in a sequence of 100 analyses. “There exists a known tendency 
for all thought systems to be vulnerable.” Accordingly the closer one sticks to his 
data, the less vulnerable are his generalizations and ofttimes the less important. A 
loose thought system sacrifices accuracy for the sake of generalization. 

In science when one plays for double or nothing, he runs the risk of evolving a 
system of high generalizations and low validity. Obviously this represents high 
vulnerability and we are all cautious enough to dread the results. But we should 
remember there are two forms of maximum error: The first is a system that misses 
contact with the known facts at every point .of observation. The second is no 
system at all. This is maximum error, for it equates with total ignorance, As a 
matter of fact, I am willing to make the claim that he who develops a theory 
capable of being proved invalid makes a contribution. In statistics the disproof 
of any hypothesis is accepted as a way station on the road to knowledge. Demog- 
raphers should become brave enough to so state their hypotheses that they are 
capable of disproof. 

Thus far I have been talking about the demographer as a personality, willing 
or unwilling to take the risks of his profession. As a collectivity, demography 
should set about organizing its strategy to support shock troops who take calculated” 
risks for theory. In a manuscript which I have been permitted to read in advance 
-of publication, J. J. Spengler demonstrates the extent to which the study of 
population remains relatively unstructured as to theory and uncircumscribed as 
to scope. “A variety of scientists,” he writes, “have contributed to the development 
of what currently passes for population theory and their separate contributions 
have not yet been transfused into an integrated whole.” 

There is great need for the development of integrated theory of a high order to 
serve as a “binder” for demography’s diverse and particularized findings. Such 
theory should meet three criteria, says Professor Spengler: (1) It must be dynamic 
rather than static, (2) it must take account of demographic interrelations as be- 
ween countries and groups within nations, and (3) it requires a multi-science 
approach. 

I am happy to say I believe the framework for one such theory is now emerging. 
In concise statement, the transition from high-level deaths and births to the new 
equilibrium at a low level of vital rates furnishes the population dynamics of the 
last 300 years in the Western world. The iine of succession runs from Dr. Walter 
Willcox whose studies of world population growth opened up this whole field to 
Dr. Frank Notestein who has done so much to clinch the analysis. This Demo- 
graphic Revolution unfolds and diffuses in a manner reminiscent of the Industrial 
Revolution. Different countries reach different stages of this transition in terms 
of (1) a time sequence in the West and (2) in terms of culture contacts and time 
stages as regards non-Western countries. Population status, age, and even sex 
composition, can then be viewed as stages in this long sequence. Our own low 
crude death rates and low proportions of natural dependents can be seen as a 
bution which may later level off. 
een as due to the demographic gap which emerged 
d more after deaths took a sharp decline. 


transitional stage in age distri 
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Differential fertility emerged in the initial stage of the great decline in birth rates. 
Outside the West no countries now appear to have the demographic slack which 
new continents and untapped industrial markets once offered Europe. Demographic 
movements in succeeding countries, however, are to be judged by economic stages 
and cultural diffusion as well as the resistance to change within each culture. Such 
an over-all view can give meaning to the many descriptive population studies now 
‘made country by country. if this transition proceeds in orderly sequence it will be 
the function of demographic studies to classify populations by stage and sequence. 

y, demographers have a choice, They can 
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parable to its techniques, population study has been able to attain a certain unity 
of attack. 

But as we heard Professor W. F. Ogburn argue so eloquently before the Popula- 
tion Association last year, population study must make its further advances by 
establishing interrelations and correlations as yet unknown. The dynamics of popu- 
lation need to be integrated with some basic theory of social change. There is no 
escaping the complexity of the problem of interrelation which demography faces. 
Population study must seek in the dynamics of culture, the economy, and chang- 
ing society itself the primary conditions of its own dynamics. And then population 
change itself operates as a starter. As new demographic conditions emerge— 
mature age composition, new family size, increasing and then decreasing class 
differentials, lowered rates of natural dependents—social scientists have the task of 
seeing how such factors initiate change in the society and in the economy. Truly 
the work of analysis and theory has just begun if we accept the task of tracing 
major change through nations and classes from Occident to Orient. 

But I forget myself. This is but one theory of many, and I am not attempting 
here to write the prescription for our theory. I do believe, however, that the best 
spring tonic demographers can take is a good stiff dosage of theory, adequately 
compounded, There is a level of complexity to which all our scientific disciplines 
must aspire or resign their task—namely the -creation of valid and significant 
theory. There is, I take it, work for all. Let us then be about our business. 


Irene B. Taeuber 
fe OTT L 


Population Policies in Communist China’ 


On November 1, 1954, the State Statistics Administration of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs of the People’s Republic of China announced the results of a 
census—registration taken in major part as of midnight on June 30, 1953. The total 
population was reported as 602 million, Deleting the 7.6 million Chinese accepted 
as the population of Taiwan andthe 11.7 million other Chinese outside the Main- 
land left the population of the Mainland as 583 million. . . . There was also an 
official statement that a survey of more than 30 million people showed a birth 
rate of 37 per 1,000 total population, a death rate of 17, and hence a rate of 
natural increase of 20. If these results are valid, a rate of natural increase of two 
per cent per year is producing annual increases amounting to more than 12 million. 

The initial public reaction to the fact—or belief—that the numbers of the 
Chinese exceeded 600 million was one of jubilation. There was the ancient identifica- 
tion of numbers with the power of the state, the anticipation of greater power as 
numbers became greater, pride in China and the Chinese as the most populated 
of the world’s lands and the most numerous of its peoples, derision of the skeptics 
who believed China weakened by its numbers. Pai Chien-hua of the Census Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Internal Affairs acclaimed the 600 million as the “great 
force for Socialist reconstruction . . . the most precious of all the categories of 
capital,” and ridiculed “the bourgeois economists who cling to bankrupt Mal 
theories of population.” China, he said, was a country with vast amounts 0 


thusian 
f virgin 


1 From Population Index, 1956, 22:261-274. By permission. 
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land and unexplored natural resources where rates of growth in production far 
exceeded rates of population increase. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POSITION 


The propaganda against Neo-Malthusian imperialists and the omnipresent 
promises of a forthcoming millennium under the Communist order have been new 
and verbal aspects of the post-revolutionary period. . . . , 

One can only speculate as to what happened when the bureaucracy in Peking 
became immersed in the arithmetic of an overall five-year plan, a twelve-year 
plan for the development of agriculture, and plans of unspecified durations to 
educate all children and to extend the beneficent facilities of the state to all 
mothers. If the rate of growth were really two per cent per year and the count of 
583 million for the Mainland population as of June 30, 1953, were accurate, the 
population would have increased to about 625 million by the end of 1956. There 
may be considerable debate concerning the population capacity of China under 
conditions of maximum utilization of modern scientific knowledge. There can be 
little doubt that rates of natural increase of two to three per cent per year would 
retard the speed of any concurrent.drives for industrialization, for advancing con- 
sumption levels, and for raising educational standards. 

The population problem faced by Mainland China was similar to that in other 
Asian countries except that the magnitude was greater and the sense of urgency 
was stronger. Modernization that included economic development and health 
activities brought decreases in death rates but left birth rates relatively unaffected. 
Increasing rates of population growth brought social and economic problems that 
seemed to have no direct solutions. There was no way whereby birth rates could be 
reduced quickly and easily to correspond to the lowered death rates. ‘The elimina- 

tion of growth through deliberate raising of death rates was neither culturally nor 
politically feasible. The desires of the people for health and life were tremendous; 
reductions in the crusades to swat flies, kill mosquitoes, eliminate filth, and secure 
insecticides and antibiotics could not even be considered. ; 

The problem of increasing population had no easy solution, but it was one that 
could not be evaded. All the sons of the peasants could not be absorbed efficiently 
in agriculture. Internal developments could provide opportunities for some of 
them, but continuing absorption of a natural increase such as that to be antici- 


pated in a modernizing China would involve serious difficulties, . , , The accumula- 
tion of people in the villages was not a feasible s 


olution to the problem, for the 
country needed surplus food from the rural areas to feed the proliferating urban 
and industrial populations, Moreover, food and agricultural commodities were 
needed for export in exchange for the materials and products essential to eco- 
nomic development. 


- : Actions taken between the fall of 1954 and the present indicate substantial 
movement toward a decision to use the propaganda facilities and the administrative 
organization of the government to encourage urban and village dwellers alike to 
practice family limitation. Description and evaluation of the events that have 
already occurred and of the prospects for future pronouncements and activities 
are difficult. . . . The correspondence between directives from Peking and events 
in the peasant society can be judged only on the basis of the statements 0 
journalists. . . . 

The processes whereby the need for family limitation was accepted in theory 
and adopted as government policy should be noted in summary form prior to # 
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somewhat more detailed consideration of the arguments in the propaganda, the 
question of means, and the procedures of implementation. 

The hazardous transition from the orthodox Marxian position against “over- 
population” to concern over the burdens of bearing and rearing children was made 
without jeopardy to the central party organization or the publicized personalities 
of the regime. The main spokesman on the subject of birth control seems to have 
ben Shao Li-tzu, a deputy to the National People’s Congress but a late convert from 
the old regime. He spoke first to the People’s Congress on September 18, 1954. 
Speculation as to the significance of his cautious statement was ended early in 
1955 when people of unquestioned stature in the Party wrote in the official pub- 
lications of various organizations. For instance, an article on the approach to the 
problem of birth control appeared in Hsin Chung-kuo fu-nii [New China’s 
Woman], the journal of the All China Federation of Democratic Women. Chou 
Ngo-feng, a gynecologist, described the techniques of contraception in Chung-kuo 
ch’ing-nien [China Youth], the organ of the Communist Youth League. Major 
theorists defined the problem and divorced the concept of birth control from that 
of Neo-Malthusianism. A legal basis was prepared that permitted not only con- 
traception but also abortion and sterilization. . .. An intensive campaign to extend 
knowledge and practice was ordered by the Minister of Health in early August 
of this year. 

It is difficult to summarize the steps whereby the government of Mainland 
China accepted the extension of planned parenthood as one of its legitimate 
functions. There was no population commission, and there is no statement of gov- 
ernment policy as such. The movement toward action has been cautious and 
circuitous. The first public statement, already noted, that of Deputy Shao Li-tzu to 
the National People’s Congress on September 18, 1954, was much in the tradition 
of the past: China had great areas but there were calamities of a localized nature. 
Needs for development were great and the people were backward. An over-large 
population presented many problems. The difficulty stressed was that of building 
schools rapidly enough to keep up with the increasing numbers of children reaching 
school age each year. There were references to the sufferings of mothers with too 
many children; and denials of Neo-Malthusianism were coupled with references to 
Lenin. However, the argument proceeded from the naffonal ills to the prescription 
of birth limitation for families. \ 

The statement of a position that was pure from the standpoint of the Party had 
to resolve substantial ideological conflicts. Fhe ancient problems of the rice lands 
presented few difficulties, for the survival of these man-land maladjustments under 
a Socialist organization could be blamed on the iniquities of the old exploitative 
order. The new problems of the relations between economic development, public 
health, and rapid population increase were more difficult, for each of these indi- 
vidually was a vaunted goal of the new regime. The solution lay in repudiating 


‘Neo-Malthusianism and the economic arguments as to the retarding effects of 


high rates of growth but accepting birth limitation for personal, family, and party 
reasons, 

The broad position that retains Marx, repudiates Malthus, hurls invectives at 
Neo-Malthusians, and advocates the limitation of births was presented by Yang 
Ssu-ying in Hsiieh-hsi [Study] on October 2, 1955. Here, in the party’s major 
journal for ideological studies, there has been no overt ideological compromise. 
Indeed, “the Malthusian theory of population is the most reactionary among the 
theories of the social sciences in capitalist society.” There is no absolute over- 
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population and there are no general demographic-economic laws. Instead, resting 
on page 796 of Vol. 1 of Marx’s Capital as issued by the People’s Publishing Press 
in 1953, Yang Ssu-ying states that “each special form of productive society has 4 
special set of laws applicable to it.” The relative population surpluses of the 
capitalist system were due to the operation of the principle of wealth accumulation 
in the capitalist society. Under capitalism, there is “a continual increase in the 
ranks of the proletariat . . . the supply of labor power surpassing the average 
needs for labor power on the part of the capitalist.” Under the law of socialism, 
there is a “continuous and rapid increase in population accompanied, however, 
‘by a relatively higher standard of material well-being of the populace and by 
diminishing sickness and mortality rates with simultaneously a full and more 
rational utilization of employment of people possessing labor power.” 

Then the theoretical hurdle from anti-Malthusianism to birth control is taken 
with a jibe: 
There are some people who having come across articles on methods of birth control in 


newspapers and magazines in our country are inclined gleefully to say, “Look! The Com- 
munists too need Malthus no less than they need Marx,” 


The crux of the arguments with reference to family limitation merits quotation: 


In giving publicity to notes on meth 
had not been inspired by the belief th 
so having in mind that our count 
country and one that was semi-fe 


socially, culturally, and in regard to general welfare facilities we have been rather back- 
ward. . . . Viewed 


ently facing us, to protect the health of maternity 
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The conclusion reverts to the campaign against Neo-Malthusianism. Since, it is 
the theory only serves the forces of reaction, “. . . we 


continue unceasingly to expose the deceptive 
ous doctrine.” 


1 t the unbounded optimism of old and the 
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: Se eentic argument. Chen Po-ta, one of the theorists of the Party, stated this 
Position in a re e February 2, 1956, session of the Second 
Plenary Session of the Chinese People’: 
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The proof of the nonexistence of a real population problem is held to lie in the 
target for grain production required by the National Program for Agriculture. The 
plan requires a doubling of grain output in twelve years. Thus, according to Chen 
Po-ta, “China can provide room for at least another 600 million people. Twelve 
years later, there will certainly be still greater developments in agriculture.” 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE PROPAGANDA 


Marxian orthodoxy with its refusal to admit overpopulation, surplus popula- 
tion, the pressure of population on resources, Or demographic deterrents to capital 
formation bars many of the arguments for birth control that have been prevalent 
in the West and in Japan. No appeals for consideration of the fate of the national 
economy are permissible. There are other differences. In a socialist state where 
agriculturalists are being moved into cooperatives, fears for old age and desires 
for children as social security cannot be regarded as forces buoying an over- 
abundant fertility. Health and other family and personal reasons for family 
limitation remain, together with the duty of the individual to serve the society and 
the responsibilities of parents for the development of children. 

The most concise statement of the basic motif in the birth control propaganda 
of Mainland China was given in the introduction of the subject to the All China 
Federation of Democratic Women: 


Birth control is to regulate the spacing of childbirth by means of contraceptive methods, 
It is aimed to protect the health of the mothers and children, so that women can be 
bodily strong to better serve the cause of Socialist construction and to give full attention 


and good education to the new generation. 


The elaboration of the relationship of maternity to health considers a variety 
of factors that are similar to the listings of the woes of the poor in the early social 
surveys of Western countries. In the advice to Communist youth, it is stated that: 


. . . production cannot be brought to a high level at one stroke, and the life of the people 
cannot be improved speedily on a large scale. During the course of the past several years, 
the State has paid great attention to the founding of undertakings to look after the 
welfare of the children and to take care of the health of the women and infants. But this 
has not completely solved the difficulties encountered by the parents. In some cases the 
children are not properly developed in embryo due to the ill-health of their mothers, and 
are born unhealthy or dead. In some cases, because of the bad financial condition and 
lack of energy of their parents, some children are not nurtured properly. It is particularly 
true with the young couples who are still in the course of growing up. They need time to 
learn and their financial capacity is far from sound. To them, the birth of too many 


children would mean great hardship. 


Positive elements predominate in the health arguments, despite the use of tales 
of over-frequent childbearing, fatigued mothers, stillborn infants, and sickly chil- 
dren, Health is not for its own sake but to permit the mothers to continue their 
studies or to work for the realization of the new order. 


In the statements on birth control in the party journals, major emphasis is 
placed on the individual nature of the decision concerning limitation practices. It 
is the duty of the state, and particularly the medical doctors and the health services, 
to give information, advice, and guidance to those seeking it. In the writing of 
the leaders and the theorists, people should be educated concerning the nature 
and availability of limitation practices, but there should be no coercion. 
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Abortion is cited as a harmful practice, a carry-over from the old regime, an evil 
that will be eradicated as medical doctors with their knowledge of scientific means 
of contraception replace the untrained and uneducated operators in the field. 
There is little consideration of infanticide or infant neglect. 

The regulations of:the Ministry of Health with reference to abortion are cast 
in medical and health terms, though with references to the requirements of work 
and study. As early as 1954 aborticn was permitted “. . . where continued preg- 
nancy is considered medically undesirable, where the spacing of children is already 
too close, and where a mother with her baby only four months old has become 
pregnant again and experiences difficulties in breast feeding.” At this time, the 
performance of the operation required the joint application of husband and wife, 
medical certification, and the approval of the party organization to which the 
couple belonged. The removal of these latter provisions for certification of need 
would make the legal situation in Mainland China quite comparable to that in 
Japan after the spring of 1952 when a similar requirement for certification was 
removed from the law. It is highly significant, therefore, that when Vice-Minister 
of Health Fu Lien-chang was questioned by a China Youth correspondent, he 
stated that it was necessary to ease the restrictions on induced abortions and 
expressed the hope that “health agencies and medical personnel in all areas will 
consider the requests and the difficulties of those who apply, and appropriately 
ease the restrictions when deliberating approval for induced abortions.” The Vice- 
Minister added that his remarks should not be construed as approval of abortion 
under all circumstances, and that contraception was “the best way of birth control.” 

The interplay of the familial values of the old society and the economic impera- 
tives of the new emerge in clear focus in the discussions of sterilization and its 
role in the reduction of family size. Initially sterilization was repudiated as incon- 
sistent with the culture of China; it was argued that Chinese with their love of 
children and their veneration of family continuity would never accept the perma- 
nent elimination of the possibility of having children. Then sterilization began to 
be mentioned as a means of contraception whose unique advantage was its per- 
manence. Finally there was advocacy of sterilization as the most feasible means 
of limiting fertility. Sterilization of the male requires a single simple operation. 
It thus eliminates the continuing burdens on medical personnel implicit in a wide- 
spread resort to abortions. Moreover; it solves the serious problem of a use of 
sparse imported materials for other than industrial purposes which is implicit in a 
nationwide use of contraceptives. It is also held that sterilizations performed by 
modern techniques would lessen the pressures placed on hospitals and health 
services by the high rates of childbearing that now exist. 

The limitations placed on sterilization operations by the Ministry of Health 
are being reduced gradually, although they remain substantial. Sterilization was 
restricted initially to those having more than six children, then to those having 
four or more. Regardless of the number of children, though, the operation is 


limited to families in which the woman is over 30 years of age, in bad health, 


economically poor, and actively engaged in study. 
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of life and death throughout the vast areas of the country. As has been noted 
earlier, the verbal basis for population policy in Communist China achieved a 
rather high level of sophistication. The discussions of the acceptability of family 
limitation and of the means of achieving it, however, are so naive as to suggest 
that those demographers and public health doctors who were concerned with the 
problem in the last quarter century of the Nationalist regime are not influential 
in the councils of the Communists. In the spring of 1955 deputies of the National 


People’s Congress who made inspection trips to the villages discovered that rural 
women did not know of contraception 


children. The conclusion from this was 
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educational campaign that will move from doctors through women’s organizations, 
labor groups, and associations of teachers. 


THE BROADER FRAMEWORK 


Viewed in the broader perspective of total population policy, the crusade for 
family limitation appears peripheral to the main goals of the Communists. Indus- 
trialization is regarded as the major solution to problems of population and 
poverty, but the extension of land cultivation and food production is an essential 
part of the economic developments now in process or contemplated. . . . The 
eastern central provinces have very high densities; the northern and western 
peripheral areas are sparsely settled. The obvious policy implications have been 
drawn. The densely settled provinces should be sources for the manpower needed 
to develop the economy and insure the strategic security of the border areas. The 
Economic Planning Commission has been assigned the task of moving millions of 
people to resettlement projects that extend from Sinkiang around to the far north. 

There are also tremendous drives behind some of the social campaigns, The 
Marriage Law of 1950 and the subsequent activities designed to eliminate the 
feudal aspects of family relations are direct assaults on the family system and the 
ancient role of women. In so far as they penetrate the populations in the rural 
areas they will transform the bases for family life and reproduction from unques- 
tioned acceptance of the traditional ways to rational striving for individual survival 
and advancement in the service of the state and its ideals. 

lù remains to be seen whether the assault on high fertility will achieve a 
momentum comparable to that of the development and reform programs whose 
ideological positions are centered firmly in Communist thinking and Chinese 
national aspirations. It should be noted, furthermore, that genuinely intensive 
drives for the reduction of births would involve critical choices in the use of 
sparse personnel and resources. Doctors, other health personnel, and health 
facilities are too few for the health programs now in process. Work in family plan- 
ning would have to compete with work in the control of tuberculosis, malaria, and 
the infectious diseases. If the difficulties involved in population increase were less 
great, there would have to be considerable skepticism as to whether the Communist 
leaders would choose to slow the speed of their industrialization and to lessen the 
intensity of their health campaigns in order to achieve substantial reductions in 
fertility. Given the present situation, and the realization on the part of the central 
government of that situation, rational considerations would indicate that priority 


be given to the reduction of fertility. . . . 
The emphasis in the previous discussions has been placed on the question as to 


whether or not Communist China would wage a really intensive and adequately 
mpaign to reduce fertility through all classes of the population, and 
areas, If such a campaign should be waged; there is the 
effectiveness. There is no historical precedent for the 
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urban phenomenon; Japan’s precipitant drop in fertility came after a century 
of forced economic development, and it came after national fertility had been 
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the traditional rural society, all the experience of China itself and of other countries 
in and outside Asia would have indicated a high degree of skepticism as to the 
possibility either of swift changes in family values or of a rapid acceptance of 
rational planning of family size. The situation today is not so predictable. Main- 
land China has a society in revolution. The new order combines the police state 
and the terror with a driving ideology that is at once political, economic, and social. 
Vast physical dislocations are occurring alongside changes in the organization of 
agriculture, redefinitions of the role of women, and major assaults on the Con- 
fucian relationships. For some eight years now youth have been subjected to the 
activities, the indoctrinations, and the controls of a Communist regime. The 
party organization and its correlated group associations provide channels for con- 
tact and influence at the family level even in the remote villages, If the drive to 
reduce fertility should be intensive and conformity to a. small family pattern 


should be made an objective manifestation of party orthodoxy, there could Be 
powerful pressures on women to avoid additional pregnancies or, if they occurred, 
to terminate them in abortion. 
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15 
Population Differentials 


Many and varied influences play upon. birth and death rates and upon the 
conditions of health of any population. These include age, sex, class status, 
and other factors. The present chapter presents two papers on specific 
aspects. of such differential effects. 

The first, William F. Ogburn’s “Population, Private Ownership, Tech- 
nology, and Standard of Living,” defends the thesis that the level and extent 
of technology are the most significant elements in the interplay of these 
factors. The second, by Albert J. Reiss, Jr. and Evelyn M. Kitagawa, dis- 
cusses the “Demographic Characteristics and Job Mobility of Migrants in 
Six Cities” of the United States—three relatively stable, the others subject 
to rapid change. 


William Fielding Ogburn 


eee 


Population, Private Ownership, Technology and the 
Standard of Living" 


\ 


The wealth of nations has been the subject of much distinguished writing. Now- 
adays we speak of “income” rather than “wealth.” And, more recently, in an 
age of the “welfare” state, much reference is made to the “standard of living”— 
a less exact term—which usually refers to an economic ‘plane of living in actual 
existence and not to a moral or spiritual standard. 

In this paper four factors that affect differences in the standard of living of 
peoples will be considered: population, natural resources, organization, and 
technology. Actually, these factors are interrelated and not independent. 

The term “population” refers to quantity, which has meaning only as it is 
related to the size of an area. The theory is that, if all other factors are constant, 
generally the greater the population, the lower the standard of living, particularly 
in agricultural areas; though it is probably true that in some sparsely settled 
countries an increasing population for a time would have meant an increasing 
standard of living if other factors had remained the same. 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 1951, 56:314-319. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press, 
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Natural resources vary in quality of soil and variety and extent of minerals as 
well as in sun, moisture, and temperature. A people with meager natural resources 


will have a lower standard of living than a people with the same technology and 
more abundant natural resources, 


“Organization” in this context-refers to economic organization, though it is tied 
in with political and 


social organization. The concept of economic organization is 
separate from the concept of technology, though actually they are very closely 
related. 


order named, but in these cases 
organization from technology. 


By “technology” we mean the knowledge of the production of material goods, 
and by extension it includes applied physical science. The standard of living is 
obviously related to the tools of production, that is, technology. For instance, the 
standard of living of the Stone Age American Indian, two hundred years ago at the 


foot of Lake Michigan, was lower than that of the present-day Chicagoan, with 
his advanced machines. 
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c » (See Table 1.) Similar figures have been quoted 
in newspapers and by speakers, with the suggestion or implication that the reason a 
Russian worker can buy so much less for an hour’s labor than a worker in the United 
States can is somehow due to a difference between communism and private owner- 
ship. Thus a leaflet distributed by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at the Chicago Fair of 1950 contains the following statement: 

America has only 1/16 of the world’s population, and about the same proportion of 
land and natural resources. But America has more than 1/2 of the world’s telephone, 
telegraph, radio networks; more than 1/3 of the railways, and about 3/4 of the auto- 
mobiles and almost 1/2 of the radios. Just what is it that has given Americans the highest 
income, the most goods, the best quality, and the lowest prices on’ earth? It is free 
enterprise. ‘ 

A little reflection of course, reminds one that there are other things besides 
organization in the standard of living. 

Further consideration suggests that the hours of labor as an index of values 
might be used to indicate the degree of importance of the four factors just de- 
scribed—population, organization, natural resources, and density—on the com- 
parative wealth of peoples. Accordingly, we chose for comparison five countries: 
China, India, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 

China before the war had private ownership of production, with a low technology, 
abundant natural resources, and a dense population. India’s status was much like 
China’s in these respects, but with a somewhat more advanced technology, though 
one not highly developed. The United Kingdom has about 80 per cent private 
ownership and is the most densely populated of the five countries, with a highly 
developed technology, though not so extensive or so efficient as that of the United 
States, and with rather good natural resources. The U.S.S.R. has extensive socialism, 
is not a very densely populated country, has excellent natural resources, with a 
technology somewhat more developed than that of China and India but not so 
advanced as that of the United Kingdom and the United States. The latter is 
favored by a small population for the size: of its territory, a very advanced 


technology, abundant natural resources, and private ownership. 
Let us see how much an hour's labor will buy of a common list of articles in each 


of these countries with varied technology, population, density, and politico-economic 
organization, as shown in Table 2. 


capitalism got for his labor. 


TABLE 2 
Minutes oF Labor REQUIRED To EARN ENOUGH Money To Buy 
ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION 
United United 
Article States Kingdom USSR. India China 
Cotton cloth, yard... -eet 23 45 (276) (1) 96 180 
Bread, pound iecere 6 5 30 is a 
Flour, pound .. be. 4 5 AL 26 (144) 
Fish, pound ..- 19 23 170 216 fel 
56 1 
Peas, pound ..- 7 17 212 1 
Sugar, pound .. 4 9 (140) (190) (204) 
Rice, pound 8 17 . st oe 
m rta 29 26 (254) (240) (280) 
cef, pound . G48) (360) 
Eggs, dozen - 72 
Tea, pound .. r 
f the item in that particular country.] 


(1) [Parentheses indicate little use o! 
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The low prices in the United States can h: 
productive industry, since India and China 
their prices are quite high, The industr 


ardly be due to private ownership of 
(1937) have private ownership, and 
y of India is not highly developed; yet in the 
with private ownership and a free-enterprise 
ate ownership on prices in India and China 
s of these countries. But it should be remem- 


s in price levels are not 
caused by population density is further indi ia, which has a low figure 
for population density, yet rather hi i i 


e factor of technology, which is much less devel- 
oped in the Soviet Uni i i j concen 


e other with private ownership 
and 


have high standards 
differ. And in the t 
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U.S.S.R., China, and India—there are low standards of living even though popula- 
tion pressure and organization vary. 

This analysis which has been somewhat winding may be seen in summary in 
Table 3, which presents numerical measures of the cost of living in these five 
countries and also measures of two of the factors—population density and techno- 
logical development. The figures for the cost of living are the sums of the minutes 
of labor required to buy a pound of bread, flour, or rice, a pound of fish, and a 
pound of peas. Density is the total population divided by the total area in square 
miles, and the technological development is the per capita annual consumption of 
energy of all kinds in hundreds of kilowatt hours. We see from Table 3 that the 
first and second lines of data, namely, cost of living and density, do not synchronize 
in the case of Britain and the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, the first and third lines— 
cost of living and technological development—move up and down together, but in 


reverse. 

TABLE 3 

Cost oF Livinc, POPULATION DENSITY, AND TECHNOLOGY 

United United 

States Kingdom U.S.S.R. India China 
Cost of living ....--.+++ssesereeser tt 32 45 412 398 428 
Population density ..--..--- Se e/ 521 25 200 209 
Technological development 130 71 22 4 2 


then, of the data of prices in terms of labor for five 
gy is much the most important of the four factors 
in explaining the variations in the standard of living, though no doubt population 
density and organization are also factors. Five countries are a small sample, though 
the extreme variations make them more significant than might be thought from the 

e is too small to hold two variables constant while 


small number. However, the sampl l 
measuring the influence of the third on the dependent variable. That the data indi- 


cate the greater influence of technology is probably due to its real importance as a 
factor. If all three variables had been‘hearly equal, the small number of countries— 
only five—wouid not have indicated such a result. 

It is possible to get a larger sample of countries with differing prices, but it is not 
possible to get a larger sample with a communistic organization in existence for a 
long time. The Monthly Labor Review for December, 1949, publishes for eighteen 
countries the amount of a list of some forty-one food commodities that could be 
bought for an hour’s labor. The prices of a substantial number of these commodi- 
ties were found for each of eighteen countries in terms of what an hour of labor of 
the average factory worker would buy. These countries were the United States, 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the U.S.S.R. The data were for 1948-49. For these same countries it is possible 
to get an index of the degree of development of technology that seems to be reason- 
ably satisfactory. The ones selected were annual per capita use of energy as meas- 
d into kilowatt hours of electricity. This energy may be that used 
for productive purposes OF for all purposes. The data are for 1946. They show that 
the countries with the greatest use of energy and hence of machines have the highest 
standard of living, that is, lowest prices as measured in terms of labor. 


The foregoing analysis, 
countries indicates that technolo; 


ured or translate 
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The coefficient of correlation betw 
standard of living, 


eighteen states. For comparison 


of living and density, with th 

—.2. The iable shows a few 

same data, grouped into onl 
The two sets of data di 


tiation removed, becomes 
far outlying cases, but the Coefficients derived from the 


Stone Age tools, Our 
ow could dig it much more qtickly. 


wever, due 


ntry to country, not their 
ed to use natural resources. 
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Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and Evelyn M. Kitagawa j 
S Ee 


Demographic Characteristics and Job Mobility 
of Migrants in Six Cities" 


This paper reports the characteristics of the migrant population and compares: 
them with those of non-migrants in six cities: Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, and New Haven. The data on migrants and non-migrants - 
are based on a sample survey of some 4,000 to 5,000 persons 14 years and older in 
each of the six cities in January 1951. For the most part these persons were located 
in about 1,900 households in each city which were enumerated in the 1950 Census 
of Population and Housing. The estimates of total males and females 14 years and 
older are based on a combination of data from the survey and the 1950 Census.. 
All other estimates were obtained by inflating weighted sample results to the esti- 
mates of total males and females 14 years and older. 

The six cities for which findings are reported differ considerably in their occupa- 
tional and industrial structure. Characteristically, Chicago and Philadelphia are 
referred to as mature metropolitan centers witha relatively stable population and 
as industrial centers with a diversified economic base where employment in manu- 
facturing is predominant (but less than 50 per cent of all employed), while employ- 
ment in wholesale and retail trade, though second in importance, is substantially 
below that in manufacturing. New Haven has a similar economic base, though it is 
much smaller in size. By comparison, San Erancisco and Los Angeles are relatively 
young metropolitan cities with a diversified economic base where employment in 
wholesale and retail frade is more or less equal to employment in manufacturing 
and together these industries employ about one-half of all workers. St. Paul, though 
an older and smaller city, has a similar economic base. These differences in major 
economic activity are‘reflected in the occupational structure of the cities. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New Haven, where employment in manufacturing predominates, 
show a greater concentration of blue collar workers, while Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Paul, where. employment in retail trade is about equal to that in 
manufacturing, show a greater concentration of white collar workers. The same 
patterns in occupational structure hold for both men and women. However, super- 
imposed on this pattern is the expected pattern of substantially higher proportions 
of white collar workers among women than among men. These structural differences 
among the dies help to explain certain of the migrant differentials which follow. 

The rapid growth of urban centers in the United States during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was made possible by immigration, a high birth rate, and 
internal migration. Since the changes in immigration policy during the 1920’s, cities 
have increasingly relied upon internal migration and natural increase ‘for their 
growth, Students of urban life have therefore turned their attention to a study of — 
the selectivity of migration and its contribution to urban growth. 

While metropolitan centers usually require some migrants in order to maintain 
their size, migration is greatest for rapidly growing cities where the industrial base 
is undergoing considerable expansion, Opportunities for such expansion occur not 


only under conditions of general economic growth but under specialized conditions 


1 From Social Forces, 1953, 32:70-75.-By permission. 
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such as wartime or emergency mobilization of the economy. The size and composi- 
tion of the migrant population of cities, therefore, may be expected to vary, depend- 
ing upoh the size and kind of economic base, the relative age and rate of growth 
of the cities, the age and sex structure of their populations, and the relative mobility 
prevailing in their occupational and industrial structures. . . , 


STABILITY OF POPULATION 


We observe considerable variation in the residential stability of persons in the 
six cities, The proportion of migrants—i.e., persons who have resided in the Standard 
Metropolitan Area of a city less than 12 years—in the total population 14 and 
older varies from a high of 46 per cent in Los Angeles to a low of 13 per cent in 
Philadelphia.? There is, moreover, @ marked stability of residence for persons in the 
older industrial cities, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New Haven. Over two-thirds of 
the persons 14 and older in these cities have resided in the Standard Metropolitan. 
Area of the city 21 years or more. St. Paul also shows rather marked stability of 
residence as 59 per cent of the persons 14 and older are long-time area residents, 
The rapidly growing metropolitan cities of the West Coast show the least residential 
stability. This is more marked in Los Angeles where only 33 per cent of all persons 
14 and older have resided in the S.M.A. 21 years or more than in San Francisco 
where 45 per cent are long-time residents. There were no significant differences in 
duration of residence for men and women in each city, except in San Francisco and 


St. Paul where there seem to be a significantly higher per cent of women than men 
who are migrants. 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS 


Studies of migrations to metropolitan cities have generally emphasized that 
migrants possess those characteristics generally assumed to be associated with 
mobility. In particular they 
non-migrants are in the younger. age groups; 
than non-migrants are in the labor force; 


Persons compete against 
preference (eg., Seniority, experience in a local labor market, status requirements, 
etc.). Therefore, 


ecessarily expect high participation of migrants in 
the labor force relative to comparable ‘non-migrant groups. 
2 In this study, persons who had resided in the Standard Metropolitan Area (S.M.A.) of a city 
less than 12 years, ie., Persons who arzived after the middle of 1939, were classified as migrants. 
All persons who had Fesided in the S.M.A, 21 years or more are called long-time residents. 
Although length of residence in the S.M.A. of a city was used to define migrants status, survey 
coverage was limited to the city boundaries so that migrants refer to 1951 city residents who 
A k rs previously, while non-migrants refer to 1951 ay 
residents who moved into the S.M.A. (though not necessarily the city itself) 12 or more year! 
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r Examination of work status differentials of migrants and non-migrants in the six 
cities shows that among both men and women, migrants were more often at work 
than were non-migrants. . . . However, among men the higher work participation 
rates for all migrants than all non-migrants were almost entirely due to the more 
“favorable” age distribution of migrants insofar as providing workers was con- 
cerned. The major reason, therefore, for the relatively higher participation of 
migrant men in the work force as compared with that of non-migrant men is that 
male migrants were more heavily concentrated in age groups where work participa- 
tion rates were high. The fact that differences in the age distribution of migrants and 
non-migrants explain these differences can’be seen in a comparison of age-specific 
work-rates for male migrants and non-migrants. . . . The age-specific work-rates 
for male migrants are significantly higher in only one age group. In general, in all 
six cities, male migrants 14-24 years old were more often at work than male non- 
migrants of this age. This suggests that young male migrants as compared with 
non-migrants include a relatively larger proportion of persons who seek jobs rather 
than attend school. Of course, male migrants 14-24 usually include a lower pro- 
portion of 14-17 year olds who would be attending high school than do male non- 
migrants 14-24 years old. It is also possible that, in cities, a larger proportion of 
non-migrant men than migrant men 18-24 years old lead a “marginal existence” for 
which employment in the work force is not a requisite. 

However, the higher work rates for migrant women were not entirely due to their 
“favorable” age distribution. Examination of the age-specific work-rates of women 
supports the conclusion that migrant women in each age group were more often at 
work than non-migrant women of the same age. This probably explains why in each 
city the work participation rate for all migrant women 14 and older exceeds 
that of all non-migrant women 14 and older by more than the work participation 
rate of all migrant men 14 and older exceeds that of all non-migrant men 14 and 
older. The marital status and family responsibilities of non-migrant women as com- 
pared with those of migrant women probably account for this somewhat higher 
participation in the work force of migrant women. | 

While migrants apparently are attracted to cities by economic opportunities, 
these opportunities seem to be disproportionately those offered by private employ- 
ment rather than those afforded by self-employment or employment in government. 
Tn all six cities we found that private employment has the largest proportion of 
migrants and “own business” in general the lowest. This is probably so for a 
number of reasons. Migrants are somewhat younger in age and often may not 
possess the requisite capital to establish a private business or engage in private 
practice (self-employment) ; also, they less frequently may be aware of such oppor- ' 
tunities as compared with local residents. Furthermore, male migrants are on the 
average less skilled than are male non-migrants. The findings were less clear for 
women. 

During the 1940-49 decade there was considerable variation in job mobility of 
workers in the six cities and of workers in various age and migration status sub- 
groups.® The crude mobility rates for workers in Los Angeles and San Francisco— 
where workers averaged about three jobs per person during the 1940-49 decade— 
were higher than the crude rates in the other four cities, where workers averaged 


about 2.5 jobs per person. . . « 


s held by persons in a given 


8 Job mobility 1or this paper is defined as the mean number of job. 
riod of work for one 


subgroup during the 1940-49 decade. A job is defined as a continuous pe 
employer. . . - 
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Also the average number of jobs held between 1940 and 1949 was considerably 
higher for migrants than non-migrants and considerably higher for young persons 
than for older persons. These age and migrant status differentials in mobility remain 
clearly defined even when age-migrant status-specific mobility rates are computed. 
That is, rates for migrants are higher than those for non-migrants even when age 1S 
held constant, and rates for young persons are higher than those for older persons 
even when migrant status is held constant, except for male migrants in Los Angeles, 
St. Paul, and New Haven where mobility varies very little by age. 

Thus, it is clear that age and migrant status are independently important factors 
influencing the average number of jobs held during the 1940-49 decade by workers 

-in the six cities. Since this is the case and since the proportion of migrants in the 
work history samples of the six cities varied considerably—for example, from highs 
of 47 and 35 per cent for men in Los Angeles and San Francisco respectively to 
lows of 15 and 13 per cent for men in Chicago and Philadelphia respectively—at 
least part of the differences in the crude mobility rates among the six cities may 
well be accounted for by differences in the migrant composition of the work history 
samples in the six cities. Since there are also some variations in the age composition 
of migrants and non-migrants in the cities, it is desirable to take the influence of 
age composition into account at the same time. 


An “expected cases” analysis of the extent to which the largest city differences in 


TABLE 1 


TS (BY AcE AND MIGRANT Status) oF City 
CuIcaco AND Los ANGELES, CHICAGO AND S, 


Per Cent COMPONEN 


DIFFERENCES IN 
Mostrity, py Sex: 


AN_ FRANCISCO, 
PHILADELPHIA AND Los ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA AND San Francisco 
Percent Components of Mobility® 
Combined 
Influence Gross 
Age and Influence Gross 
Difference in Migrant Migrant Influence 
d a Crude Rates $Composition Status Age 
Pairs of Cities (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Men im i 
Chicago & Los Angeles 
i BEES T, 24 
Chicago & San Francisco __ R 18 i S 5 
Philadelphia & Los Angeles A 32 44 38 F 
Philadelphia & San Francisco 26 14 30° 1i 
Women 
Chicago & T Os Angeles x 
i a A RAA 21 TA 
Chicago & San Francisco ,.__ 12 a 91 —30 
Philadelphia’ & Los Angeles 38 40 42 i= 
Philadelphia & San Francisco 28 42 54 =6 
"The percent Components have the foll 


the crude mobility rate for the second bes interpretation: Column (1): percent by which 
rst city, Column (2 


Y of the pair exceeds the crude mobility rate of the 
): pere i £ th e y 2 
each pair which can ae cent of difference between crude mobility rates for the two cities of 


accounted for by the difference i i i 

Oe m 3 z frence in their age and migrant status com- 
Position; migrant status age-specific rates of Chicago * (or Philadel hia) KA as weights in 
computing this component. Column (3): í r S 
for the two cities of each pair which can b 
of migrants in the two cities, Column (4): Percent of difference betwee 


cè in proportion 
the two cities of cach pair which can be accounted for by the difference 


n crude mobility rates for 
e in their age composition. 
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crude mobility rates may be accounted for by differences in their age and migrant 
composition has been made for selected pairs of cities—namely, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, Chicago and San Francisco, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, and Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. The chief reason for selecting these four pairs of cities 
for the present analysis was that each pair includes two extremes with respect to 
crude mobility rates and also with respect to the importance of migrants in the 
population. That is, Chicago and Philadelphia are cities with relatively low mobility 
and fewer migrants, while Los Angeles and San Francisco are cities with relatively 
high mobility and much higher proportions of migrants. 

The expected cases analysis shows that about halj of the differences in 1940-49 
crude mobility rates between cities with the lowest crude rates and cities with the 
highest crude rates can be accounted for by differences in their age and migrant 
composition combined (see Table 1). Among men, the per cent of the difference in 
crude mobility rates accounted for by age and migrant status combined varies 
between 41 and 65 per cent for three of the four pairs of cities included in. this 
report—that is, 65 per cent of the difference between Chicago and Los Angeles 
crude mobility rates, 41 per cent of the difference between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco crude rates, and 44 per cent of the difference between Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles crude rates can be accounted for by differences in their age and migrant 
composition. 

Among women, the proportion of the difference in crude mobility rates accounted 
for by age and migrant status combined varies from 40 per cent of the difference 
between Philadelphia and Los Angeles crude rates to 51 per cent of the difference 
between Chicago and San Francisco crude rates. 

It should also be noted that it is. the higher proportion of migrants in the high 
mobility cities which is the more important factor in accounting for differences in 
crude mobility rates of high and low mobility cities. Migrant status alone accounts 
for a substantial part of the differences in crude mobility rates—see column (3) of 
Table 1. However, differences in age composition alone (without holding migrant 
status constant), instead of being partly responsible for differences in crude rates, 
tend to act in the opposite direction. In six out of eight pairs of cities, the difference 
in mobility is slightly increased when age composition is held constant—this is the 
interpretation of the negative components in column (4) of Table 1. 

These findings, therefore, suggest that about half of the differences between 
crude mobility rates of the high and low mobility cities included in the Occupational 
Mobility Survey can be accounted for by their age and migrant composition, That 
is to say, if the high and low mobility cities had the same proportions of migrants 
and the same age composition, then their differences in over-all mobility rates would 
be cut about in half, Of course, this still leaves the West Coast cities, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, with higher mobility rates than Chicago and Philadelphia, 
though to be sure the size of the difference is considerably reduced under this 
assumption. 

It is possible that differences in the occupational and industrial composition of 
these cities might account for part of these remaining differences. However, it is not 
unlikely that other factors are more important in this respect. For example, it may 
well be that the much greater relative increase in population and expansion of 
employment in the two West Coast cities during the 1940-49 decade as a result 
of the war industries located there (particularly shipbuilding industries in San 
Francisco and aircraft industries in Los Angeles) generally facilitated job changes 
and also netessitated relatively more post-war conversion in these two cities than in 


aid 


Chicago and Philadelphia. In this case, we would expect higher job mobility rates a 
these cities (since mobility for this study was defined as mean number of jobs hel 


1940-49) even after the influence of other population and labor force characteristics 
is taken into account. 
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Folk and Urban Communities 


Tn the long course of both prehistory and history man has resided, for the 
most part, in small or folk communities. The basic, features of such com- 
munities are close-knit family life, a strong sense of solidarity, and informal 
means of social control. During the past 150 years, however, the indus- 
trialized city, with its high density of numbers, its high mobility, and its 
extreme division of labor (specialization of roles), has become increasingly 
dominant in various regions of the world—first in Europe, then in the 
Americas, and more recently in Asia and Africa. The contemporary urban 
world is sometimes designated as “mass society.” 


Kingsley Davis traces out the origin and growth of urbanization and fills 
in various 


gaps in data with estimates of the size of cities the world over, 
both histor 


ically and at the present time. He further indicates the neat 
economic bal 


balance between the Productivity of the agricultural hinterland 
and the rise and survival of urban centers. 

; In “Individual Participation in Mass Society,” Scott Greer discusses 
Important patterns of individual yet segmental participation, both informally 
and formally, in present-day mass society. In this connection he raises some 
pertinent questions Tegarding the meaning of such participation for the 
further growth of Personal choice and individual freedom. 


Kingsley Davis 


The Origin and Gtowth of Urbanization in the World 


Urban phenomena attract sociological attention primarily for four reasons. First, 
such phenomena are relatively recent in human history. Compared to most other 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 


A0 e iversity of 
Chicago Pres 1955, 60:429-437. By permission of The Univer: 
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aspects of society—e-S., language, religion, stratification, or the family—cities 
appeared only yesterday, and urbanization, meaning that a sizable proportion of 
the population lives in cities, has developed only in the last few moments of man’s 
existence. Second, urbanism represents a revolutionary change in the whole pattern 
of social life. Itself a product of basic economic and technological developments, it 
tends in turn, once it comes into being, to affect every aspect of existence. It exer- 
cises its pervasive influence not only within the urban milieu strictly defined but 
also in the rural hinterland. The third source of sociological interest in cities is the 
fact that, once established, they tend to be centers of power and influence through- 
out the whole society, no matter how agricultural and rural it may be. Finally, the 
process of urbanization is still occurring; many of the problems associated with it 
are unsolved; and, consequently, its future direction and potentialities are still a 
matter of uncertainty. This paper examines the first and last points: the origin, 
growth, and present rate of progress of urbanization in the world. Since good 
statistics on urban concentration do not exist even today for substantial parts of 
the world, and hardly exist for any part during most of the time since cities have 
been in existence, we are forced to rely on whatever credible evidence can be found 
and so can reach only broad conclusions concerning early periods and only approxi- 
mations for recent times... . 


THE RISE OF EARLY URBAN CENTERS ` 

Because the archeological evidence is fragmentary, the role of cities in antiquity 
has often been exaggerated. Archeologists in particular are inclined to call any 
settlement a “city” which had a few streets and a public building or two. Yet there 
is surely some point in not mistaking a town for a city. Moreover, what is important 
is not only the appearance of a few towns or cities but also their place in the total 
society of which they were a part. Thus, even though in particular regions around 
the Mediterranean and in southern and western Asia many towns and a few cities 
arose prior to the Christian Era, there were severe limitations both on the size that 
such cities could reach and on the proportion of the total population that could live 


in them. 
Speaking generally, one can agree with the dominant view that the diverse tech- 


nological innovations constituting Neolithic culture were necessary for the existence 
of settled communities. Yet one should not infer that these innovations, which began 
some 3,000-10,000 years ago, were sufficient to give rise to towns as distinct from 


‘villages. Even though the Neolithic population was more densely settled than the 


purely hunting or food-gathering peoples, it was nevertheless chiefly engaged in an 
occupation—agriculture—which requires a large amount of land per person. The 
Neolithic population density was therefore not a matter of town concentration 
but rather a matter of tiny villages scattered over the land. 

What had to be added to the Neolithic complex to make possible the first towns? 
Between 6000 and 4000 s.c. certain inventions—such “as the ox-drawn plow and 
wheeled cart, the sailboat, metallurgy, irrigation, and the domestication of new 
plants—facilitated, when taken together, a more intensive and more productive use 
of the Neplithic elements themselves. When this enriched technology was utilized 
in certain unusual regions where climate, soil, water, and topography were most 
favorable (broad river valleys with alluvial soil not exhausted by successive crop- 
ping, with a dry climate that minimized soil leaching, with plenty of sunshine, and 
with sediment-containing water for irrigation from the river itself), the result was a 
sufficiently productive economy to make possible the sine qua non of urban exist- 
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ence, the concentration in one place of people who do not grow theg AN oi: 
‘But a productive economy, though necessary, was not sufficient: high p A 
ductivity per acre does not necessarily mean high per capita productivity. nA 
of producing a surplus for town dwellers, the cultivators can, theoretically at least, 
multiply on the land until they end up producing just enough to sustain nnas 
selves. The rise of towns and cities therefore required, in addition to highly favor- 
able agricultural conditions, a form of social organization in which certain Ea 
could appropriate for themselves part of the produce grown by the cultivators. Suc 
strata—teligious and governing officials, traders, and artisans—could live in towns, 
because their power over goods did not depend on their presence on the land as 
such. They could thus realize the advantages of town living, 
additional power over the cultivators. 


The first cities, doubtless small and hard to distinguish from towns, seem to 
have appeared in the most favorable places sometime between 6000 and 5000 B.C. 
From that time on, it can be assumed that some of the inventions which made larger 
settlements possible were due to towns and cities themselves—viz., writing and 
accountancy, bronze, the beginnings of science, a solar calendar, bureaucracy. By 
3000 B.c., when these innovations were all exercising an influence in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and India, there were in existence what may-be called “true” cities. After 
that there appears to have been, for some 2,000 years, a lull during which the most 
important innovations, toward the end of the period, were alphabetic writing and 
the smelting of iron, Curiously, the cities in the regions where city life had origi- 
nated eventually went. into eclipse, and it was not until Greco-Roman times that 
new principles made Possible, in new regions, a marked gain im city existence. The 
fact that the greatest subsequent cultural developments 
the regions where the first cities arose suggests that cities 
where a stimulant of economic and social advance... . 

Why was there so little urbanization in ancient times, and why did it proceed so 
slowly from that point? The sites of the earliest “cities” themselves show that they 
were small affairs, The walls of ancient Babylon, for example, embraced an area of 
very roughly 3.2 square miles, and “Ur, with its canals, harbors, and temples, 
occupied Some 220 acres; the walls of Erech encompass an area of just on two 
Square miles.” Thi 
than 5,000 inhabi 


Ur could hardly have boasted more 
abitants and Erech hardly more than 29,000. a | 


which gave them 


did not occur primarily in 
are not always and every- 


nology of transport was as labor. 
of conveying bulky 
had been invented, 
The oxcart, with i 
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tion being the camel caravan. Long-distance transport was reserved largely for 
goods which had high value and small pulk—i.e., goods for the elite—which could 
not maintain a large urban population. The size of the early cities was therefore 
limited by the amount of food, fibers, and other bulky’ materials that could be 
obtained’ from the immediate hinterland by labor-intensive methods, a severe limi- 
tation which the Greek cities of a later period, small as they remained, nevertheless 
had to escape before they could attain their full size. 

There were political limitations as well. The difficulty of communication and 
transport and the existence of multifarious local tribal cultures made the formation 
of large national units virtually impossible. The first urban-centered units were 


. city-states, and when so-called “empires” were formed, as in Egypt, in the Sumerian 


region, and later in Assyria, much local autonomy was left to the subordinated 
areas, and the constant danger of revolt prevented the extension of the hinterlands 
of the cities very far or very effectively. It is symptomatic of the weakness of the 
early cities that they were constantly threatened ahd frequently conquered not 
only by neighboring towns but also by nonurban barbarians. Each wave of bar- 
barians tended to rebuild the urban centers and to become agricultural and seden- 
tary, only to be eventually overwhelmed in turn by new invaders. Other limiting 
factors were the lack of scientific medicine (which made urban living deadly), the 
fixity of the peasant on the land (which minimized rural-urban migration), the 
absence of large-scale manufacturing (which would have derived more advantage 
from urban concentration than did handicraft), the bureaucratic control of the 
peasantry (which stifled free trade in the hinterland), and the traditionalism and 
religiosity of all classes (which hampered technological and economic advance). 

The limitations explain why we find, when the sites furnish adequate evidence, 
that the earliest cities were small affairs, usually no more than towns, Whether in 
the new or in the old world, even the biggest places could scarcely have exceeded 
200,000 inhabitants, and the proportion of the total population living in them must 
have been not more than 1 or 2 per cent. From 50 to 90 farmers must have been 
required to support one man in a city. 

SUBSEQUENT CITY DEVELOPMENT 

If urbanization was to escape its early limitations, it had to do so in a new region, 
a region more open to innovation and new conceptions. As it turned out, the region 
that saw a later and greater urban development was farther north, the Greco-Roman 
world of Europe, flourishing approximately during the period from 600 B.C. to 
400 a.D. Iron tools and weapons, alphabetic writing, improved sailboats, cheap coin- 
age, more democratic institutions, systematic colonization—all tended to increase 
production, stimulate trade, and expand the effective political unit. Towns and cities 
became more numerous, the degree of urbanization greater, A few cities reached a 
substantial size. Athens, at its peak in the fifth century B.C., achieved a population 
of between 120,000 and 180,000. Syracuse and Carthage were perhaps larger. — 

The full potentialities of the ancient world to support a large city were realized 
only with the Romans. Through their ability to conquer, organize, and govern an 
empire, to put the immediate Italian hinterland to fruitful cultivation, to use both 
force and trade to bring slaves, goods, food, and culture to the imperial capital, they 
were able to create in Rome (with the possible exception of Constantinople some 
centuries later) the largest city that was to be known in the world until the rise of 
London in the nineteenth century. Yet, despite the fact that Rome and Constanti- 
nople came to hold populations of several hundred thousand, they were not able-to 
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resist conquest by far less urbanized outsiders. The eclipse of cities in Europe was 


the barest minimum; each locale became isolated 
3 social system congealed into a hereditary system. 
egan to revive, they were small, as the following 


338), 90,000; Venice (1422), 190,000; Antwerp 


(sixteenth century), 200,000; London (1377), 30,000; Nuremberg (1450), 20,165; 
Frankfort (1440), 8,719. 


Yet it was precisely in western 
a nadir during the Dark Ages, 


towns and cities but the appearance of genuine 
ubstantial portion of the population lived in towns 
and cities. 


-s moving rapidly in the direc 
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1850. Thereafter the British rate of urbanization began slowly to decline, whereas 
that of most other countries continued at a high level. By assembling available 
data and preparing estimates where data were lacking, we have arrived at figures 
on urbanization in the world as a whole, beginning with 1800, the earliest date for 
which anything like a reasonable estimate can be obtained. The percentage of the 
world’s population found living in cities is as shown in Table 1. It can be seen that 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF WorLD’s POPULATION Livinc IN CITIES 


Cities of 20,000 Cities of 100,000 
or More or More 
24 iby] 
43 2.3 
9.2 5.5 
20.9 13.1 


the proportion has tended to do a bit better than double itself each half-century 
and that by 1950 the world as a whole was considerably more urbanized than: 


Britain was in 1800. As everyone knows, the earth’s total population has grown at 


an extremely rapid rate since 1800, reaching 2.4 billion by 1950. But the urban 


population has grown much faster. In 1800 there were about 15.6 million people 
living in cities of 100,000 or more. By 1950 it was 313.7 million, more than twenty 
times the earlier figure. Much of this increase has obviously come from rural-urban 
migration, clearly the most massive migration in modern times. 

In 1800 there were apparently less than 50 cities with 100,000 or more inhabit- 
ants. This was less than the number in the million class today and less than the 
number of 100,000-plus cities currently found in many single countries. By 1950 
there were close to 900 cities of 100,000 or more people, which is more than the 
number of towns and cities of 5,000 or more in 1800. g 


As yet there is no indication of a slackening of the rate of urbanization in the 
world as a whole. If the present rate should continue, more than a fourth of 
the earth’s people will be living in cities of 100,000 or more in the year 2000, and 
more than half in the year 2050. For places of 20,000 or more, the proportions at 
the two dates would be something like 45 per cent and 90 per cent. Whether such 
figures prove too low or too high, they nevertheless suggest that the human species 
tion of an almost exclusively urban existence. . . « 


When . . . more than a third of the population of a country lives in cities of the 
100,000 class (38.4 per cent in England and Wales in 1951), the country can be 
described as almost completely urbanized (81 per cent being designated as “urban” 
in the English case in 1951). We thus have today what can be called “urbanized 
nations in which the great majority of inhabitants live in cities. The 


societies,” 
prospect is that, as times goes on, a greater and greater proportion of humanity 


will be members of such societies. 
The question may be raised as to how such an extreme degree of world urbaniza- 


tion will prove possible. Who will grow the food and fibers necessary for the enor- 
mous urban population? The answer is that agriculture may prove to be an archaic 
mode of production. Already, one of the great factors giving rise to urbanization 
is the rather late and as yet very incomplete industrialization of agriculture. As 


farming becomes increasingly mechanized and rationalized, fewer people are needed 
on the land. On the average, the more urbanized a country, the lower is its rural 
density. If, in addition to industrialized agriculture, food and fiber come to be 
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increasingly produced by manufacturing processes using materials that utilize Eo 
sun's energy more efficiently than plants do, there is no technological reason why 
nearly all of mankind could not live in conurbations of large size. 


THE REGIONAL PATTERN OF URBANIZATION 

The highest levels of urbanization ar 
in those new regions where northwe 
industrial civilization, The fi 


e found today in northwestern Europe and 
st Europeans have settled and extended their 

gures are as shown in Table 2. Oceania is the most 
urbanized of the world’s major regions, because Australia and New Zealand are its 
Principal components. North America is next, if it is defined as including only 
Canada and the United 


States. The regions least urbanized are those least affected 
by northwest European culture, namely, Asia and Africa, 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF WorLp’s POPULATION LIVING IN Cities, BY REGIONS 
In Cities of In Cities of 
20,000 Plus 100,000 Plus m. 
sy 21 13 
47 41 
a (Canada and SASSEN 42 29 
Europe (except USSR: eens TOS 21 
USSR Say ba 31 1s 
South America .......1 ||| 26 18 
Middle America and Caribbean . i 21 12 
Asia (except 1 CES ESAS) ene ii © ane 13 8 
arit EE Cen nai ! 9 5 


The figures for world regions are less valuable for purposes of analysis than are 
those for individual ies. 


to reach its highest 
is, where the economy is industrialized and ratio 


cities more than doubled; 
1910 to 1940 the increase 


ontrary to popular belief, the fastest rate in the United 
861 and 1891. Sinc 


an in 1921; and in Greece, where the fastest period 
ea, ; or example, had only 22 per cent of the world’s city 
population in 1900’ but 34 per 950, and Africa had 1.5 per cent in 
1900 but 3.2 per cent at the later date, ‘ 
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With respect to urbanization, then, the gap bétween the industrial and the pre- 
industrial nations is beginning to diminish. . . . As the degree of urbanization rises, 
it of course becomes impossible for the rate of gain to continue. The growth in the 
urban proportion is made possible by the movement of people from rural areas to 
the cities. As the rural population becomes a progressively smaller percentage of the 
total, the cities no longer can draw on 2 noncity population of any size. Yet in no 
country can it be said that the process of urbanization is yet finished .. . 


THE TENDENCY TOWARD METROPOLITAN EXPANSION 


The continuance of urbanization in the world does not mean the persistence of 
something that remains the same in detail. A city of a million inhabitants today is 
not the sort of place that a city of the same number was in 1900 or in 1850. More- 
over, with the emergence of giant cities of five to fifteen million, something new 
has been added. Such cities are creatures of the twentieth century. Their sheer 
quantitative difference means a qualitative change as well. 

One of the most noticeable developments is the ever stronger tendency of cities 
to expand outward—a development already observed in the nineteenth century. 
Since 1861, the first date when the comparison can be made, the Outer Ring of 
Greater London has been growing more rapidly than London itself. . . . There is no 
doubt, however, that the process of metropolitan dispersion has increased with time. 
This fact is shown for the United States by comparing the percentage gains in 
population made by the central cities with those made by their satellite areas in 
forty-four metropolitan districts for which Thompson could get comparable data 
going back to 1900. The gains are as shown in Table 3.2 The difference increases, 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION IN 44 METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1940 


Central Cities Rest of Districts 
1900-1910 ..-- 33.6 38.2 
1910-20 .. 23.4 31.3 
1920-30 .. ` 20.5 48.7 
1930240... cence wre ts 4.2 13.0 


until in 1930-40 the population outside the central city is growing more than three 
times as fast as that inside the central city. Furthermore, Thompson has shown 
that within the metropolitan arca outside the central cities it was the “rural” parts 
which gained faster than the urban parts, as the percentage increases per decade 
shown in Table 4, indicate. Clearly, the metropolitan districts were increasingly 
dependent on the areas outside the central cities, and especially upon the sparsely 
settled parts at the periphery of these areas, for their continued growth, Thompson 
showed that, the greater the d°stance from the center of the city, the faster the rate 
of growth.* Pi 

The same forces which have made extreme urbanization possible have also made 
metropolitan dispersion possible, and the dispersion itself has contributed to further 
urbanization by making large conurbations more efficient and more endurable. 


2 Warren S. Thompson, The Growth of Metropolitan Districts in the United States, 1900-19-40, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 5. The picture is much the same for 
the rest of the metropolitan districts for decades in which comparability could be established. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. k 


a 
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The outward movement of urban residences, of urban services and commercial 
establishments, and of light industry—all facilitated by improvements in motor 
transport and communications—has made it possible for huge agglomerations to 
keep on growing without the inconveniences of proportionate increases in density. 
In many ways the metropolis of three million today is an easier place to live and 
work in than the city of five hundred thousand yesterday. Granted that the eco- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE POPULATION INCREASE OUTSIDE CENTRAL Cities 
IN 44 METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


Urban Parts Rural Parts 
1900-1910 ... 35.9 43.2 
1910-20 30.2 34.5 
1920-30 40.6 68.1 
1930-40 ..... 73 28.1 


valle that we aie E ion ha n no slackening since 1800 
Suggests that we are far from Process, perhaps not yet at the peak. 
na decline in their rates, these coun- 


a fourth of the world’s population, have 
not dampened the world trend. The three- pap 


| 


‘grounds. Theoretically, an understanding of such behavi 
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to be more rapid than that which occurred earlier in the areas of northwest 
European culture. 

How urbanized the world will eventually become is an unanswerable question. 
As stated earlier, there is no apparent reason why it should not become as urbanized 
as the most urban countries today—with perhaps 85-90 per cent of the population 
living in cities and towns of 5,000 or more and practicing urban occupations. Our 
present degree of urbanization in advanced countries is still so new that we have 
no clear idea of how such complete world urbanization would affect human society; 
but the chances are that the effects would be profound. 

In visualizing the nature and effects of complete urbanization in the future, 
however one must guard against assuming that cities will retain their present form. 


The tendency to form huge metropolitan aggregates which are increasingly decen- 


tralized will undoubtedly continue but probably will not go so far as to eliminate 
the central business district altogether, though it may greatly weaken it. At the 
periphery, it may well be that the metropolis and the countryside, as the one 
expands and the other shrinks, will merge together, until the boundaries of one 
sprawling conurbation will touch those of another, with no intervening pure coun- 
tryside at all. The world’s population doubles itself twice in a century, becoming 
at the same time highly urbanized, and as new sources of energy are tapped, the 
trifugal metropolitan growth is enormously enhanced. . . . Almost 
any technological advance from now on is likely to contribute more to the cen- 
trifugal than to the centripetal tendency. It may turn out that urbanization in 
the sense of emptying the countryside and concentrating huge numbers in little 
space will reverse itself—not, however, in the direction of returning people to the 
farm but rather in that of spreading them more evenly over the land for purposes 
of residence and industrial work, “Rurality” would have disappeared, leaving only 


a new kind of urban existence. 


possibility of cen 
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Spr E ee 
Individual Participation in Mass Society’ 


y is of importance on two 
or aids in the clarification 
f modern society as a system. And, from a normative 
point of view, the mature and degree of such participation sets the limits and 
indicates the possibilities of social contro] in a nonhierarchical society. The dis- 
solution of traditional orders, reflected in our fluid class structure and the uncertain 


basis for legitimacy, presents a major problem for modern society. Further, if we 


assume that the solvents destroying these older forms of order emanate from the 
in scale in the society, we may be 


process of rational transformation and increase 1 
confident that the problems experienced in America and the West are potentially 


universal problems. 

The general ideology identifying the problem and indicating its solution is for 
Westerners some variation of the democratic dogma. We assume that for the 
hierarchical order of the past we may substitute an order based on individual 


1 From Roland Young, ed., Approaches to the Study of Politics, pp. 329-342. Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1958. By permission, 


The participation of ‘the individual in his communit 
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option, control through the consent of the governed. In making such normative 
decisions, however, we are also mak 
nature of modern society. We assume the existence, at some level, of subcom- 
mittees, in which the individual has interest, influence, and concerning which he 
has some realistic information. Suc 
individual participation in the vast totality of society (though they are not suffi- 
cient conditions), and who 
However, the western societies in which modern 
first devised have changed radically since their democratic birth. America 


ir importance, the social structure 
study of social participation and 


democratic process in contemporary society. It is upon individual participation 


in very large cities that this paper is focused. 


secondary groups, which organize work, religion and Politics, Even play is con- 
trolled by the large commercial organizatio 


From such a Position, the theorist who wishes to emphasize the viability of 


- + accept the formal organization as the 


is largely due to two facts: (a) they are based upon observations available at 
random in any large city, and (b) they i 
of sociology, However, in 
substantial body of work 


— 


; modes of participation which occur amon 
urbanites—a snapshot of the organizati 


a description serves as a test of earlier assumptions and the ‘basis for new A 
interpretation. 
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THE DISENCHANTMENT OF THE CITY: EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


The studies to be summarized are focused upon participation in formal organ- 
izations. . . . The urban complexes included are: .New York (Komarovsky), 
Chicago (Janowitz), Los Angeles (Greer), San Francisco (Bell), Detroit (Axelrod) 
and Rochester (Foley). The net is thus spread wide, and the results are remarkably 
consistent—so much so that the discussion of findings will emphasize common 
trends rather than variations. The following loci of participation will be discussed: 
kinship, the neighborhood, .the local area, formal organizations, friends, work 
associates, and the mass media. 

Some Empirical Findings. (A) Kinship. One of the most striking results of 
this research is the extreme importance of kin relations for the urban residents. 
The results, in Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, all indicate the same fact: 
kin relations, as measured by visiting patterns, are the most important social 
relations for all types of urban populations. Half of the urbanites visit their kin at 
least once a week, and large majorities visit them at least once a month. Even the 
extended family is important; one-third of the Los Angeles sample visited uncles, 
cousins, and the like at least monthly. The conjugal family is of basic importance; 
the urbanite, in any local area, is apt to spend most of his evenings in the bosom 
of his family; this is true even in Hollywood, and extremely so in the suburbs. 

(B) The, neighborhood. There is much more differentiation here—the range is 
from a substantial number of people who are intense neighbors to a substantial 
number who hardly neighbor at all. The degree of neighboring varies by local area, 
and within-the city there is a wide range, but the average urban resident has some 
informal neighboring relationships. 

(C) The local area. Much like their neighboring behavior, urban residents indi- 
cate wide variation in their degree of “local community” identification and par- 
ticipation. Janowitz found a majority of his Chicago samples to be identified with 
their local area as their “true home,” and in Los Angeles this was true of some 
areas, but varied considerably between areas. 

(D) Formal organizations. Although a majority of urban residents belong to 
churches, a minority which varies around forty per cent attend as frequently as 
once a month. Aside from church participation, most urban individuals belong to 
one organization or none. Low socio-economic rank individuals, and middle-rank 
individuals, usually belong to one organization at most, and it is usually. work- 

„connected for men, child- and church-connected for women. Only in the upper socio- 
economic levels is the “joiner” to be found with,any frequency. When attendance 
at organizations is studied, some twenty per cent of the memberships are usually 
“paper” memberships. 

(E) Friendship. Informal participation in friendship relations, with individual 
friends or friendship circles, is an extremely frequent occurrence. Friendship, out- 
side any organizational context, is a. near-universal in the city. The urbanite is 
seldom isolated from this type of primary group. 

(F) Work associates as friends. Here one of the important hypotheses of urban 
theory is in question. As the primary community and neighborhood decline, friend- 
ship was expected to be more closely related to work organization. However, studies 
by Axelrod, Bell, and Greer all indicate that work associates are a minor proportion 
of the individual’s primary relations when he is away from the job. Only in the 

upper Socio-economic levels (where friendship. is frequently instrumental for 
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economic ends) is there a change. Work relations are usually insulated from free 
primary-group participation of the urban-dweller. ‘ 
(G) Mass entertainment. Cultural participation in organized entertainment is 
relatively unimportant for urban adults. Most of the Los Angeles samples attended 
fewer than three events a month. One-third attended no event, one-third one or 
two, and a few attended as many as ten or more. Most attendance was at movies, 
but the real importance of the mass entertainment media was in the home— 
television and radio are extremely important, but it is in the context of family 
participation. j 
through social structure crosses 
participation. According to one theory 
e increasingly intense with respect to 
his friends, and mass entertainment; 


. . . leads us to suspect that such par- 
ds in modern Western society. In 


£ it, it is useful iptie” > 
upon social trends, A to base a descrip 


The Shevky-Bell typology of urb ions i 3 
ee ee typology rban subpopulations is one such method of de 


ased upon Colin Clark’s 


Segregation (the proportion 
nd urbanization, The latter 
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Studies have indicated that the urbanization of an area is closely associated 
with the importance of the local area as a “social fact,” as a community. And this, 
in turn, is associated with political participation. 

The results of the Los Angeles study of four census-tract populations at middle 
social rank, without segregated populations, but varying from very highly urban 
to very low-urban areas, were summarized as follows: 
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In genera], our findings indicate a growing importance of the local area as a social fact, 
as we go from the highly urbanized areas . . . to the low-urban areas. Neighboring, organi- 
zational location in the area, the residences of the members of organizations in the area, 
the location and composition of church congregations, all vary with urbanization and 
increase as urbanization decreases. Readership of the local community press also increases, 
as does the ability to name local leaders and intention to remain in the area indefinitely. 

Thus the studies of the small community, with its local organizational structure and 
stratification system, may apply in the low-urban areas; they are not likely to fit in the 


highly urban area... - 


A comparison was made between the political attitudes and behavior of the very 
highly urbanized population and the very. low-urban population studied in Los 
Angeles. The latter were more involved in their local community (they could name 
more local leaders), had a more consistent voting record, were more certain of the 
social class position of their “community” (middle-class) and of their political 
preferences. 


The picture of participation in the metropolis must be qualified in these ways: 
the highly urbanized populations are atypical—they are an extreme of a continuum. 
Their behavior deviates from the stereotype of the atomistic man in their great 
involvement in the family and their intensive participation in primary groups. 
However, the majority of the population in a great urban complex does not lie in 
the highly urbanized segments; instead, it is of middle to low urbanization, and 
middle social rank. At the extremely low-urban pole, the local area becomes 2 
definite community—it is a social fact, as well as a geographical fact. 

The galaxy of local residential areas which make up a great city may be seen 
as differing in their level of living (social rank) and their style of living (urbaniza- 
tion). At each level of social rank there are vast differences between areas of high 


“aad low urbanization. In general, the highly urban areas lie within the central 


city, and the low-urban areas lie towards the suburbs. One may keep in mind the 
image of the urban apartment house districts, on the one hand, and the tract 
developments and suburbs on the other. As one moves towards the latter, com- 
munity participation in the local area increases, and political behavior in general 
changes. > 

However, even as few urban subareas approach the anonymity and fragmenta- 
tion of the stereotype, fewer still approach the kind of subcommunity envisaged in 
the democratic ideology. Although more respondents can name local leaders in the 
suburbs than in the highly urbanized areas, less than forty per cent can do so 
anywhere. And the percentage who cannot even name one city-wide leader is con- 
siderable. With this qualification in mind, the differences between the polar 
extremes are sharp and suggestive. What is the meaning of this great variation in 
“normal life style’—what accounts for it, and what are its consequences? 


f 
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COMMUNITY—AND MODERN URBAN SOCIETY 


The word community is an ambiguous one, with many theoretical meanings and 
varying empirical referents. Two core meanings, however, stand out in the hore 
cal and empirical uses of the term. In one, community connotes certain modes o 
idual shares values, is understood and identifies 
meaning community indicates a spatially defined 
ificance, reflecting the interdependence of individ- 
uals and groups. In the first sense, the modern metropolis is not a community; in 
the second, it must be by definition. 

Rather than choose one meaning, it is preferable to indicate the empirical inter- 
relation of the two aspects. For it is likely that, when we refer to community, we 
have in the back of our mind the picture of the 
society, feudal holding, or peasant villa 


tions: they were extremely significant functionally, 


velopment of modern industry, . , . The 
oligopoly, and cartels; the 
and indirectly in some form 

acts as a catalyst producing 
further Organization; thus industria 


with the same aggre 
dependence upon this community lecving him few choices; for the community, it 
Was autonomy from outside groups., There was a coi 
? Godfrey Wilson and Monica Wilson, The 4 Lysi. i idge: idge 
University Press, 1945. F nalysis of Social Change. Cambridge: Ça mbr. 
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networks, based upon functional interdependence for various social products in the 
same small aggregate. The result was an extreme density of interaction. When such 
density of interaction occurs, a secondary function results: the social process. This 
may be defined as communication as an end in itself; it is identical with many 
meanings of communion, and it is the basis for that aspect of association which 
we call the primary group. 

Interdependence based upon the need for the various social products (protection, 
economic production and consumption, etc.) and upon the need for the social 
process, or communion, thus creates an extremely strong social group coterminous 
with the spatially defined collective. Such a group satisfies both the meanings of 
community advanced earlier: it is both a mode of relationships and a spatially 
defined social unit having functional significance. In such a society the village is, 
to a large degree, one primary group. . . - 

The process of increase in scale, however, results in both the lengthening of the 
radii of interdependence (spatially and socially) and the disjunction of the different 
radii, representing the organizations fulfilling different functions. Not only is the 
small local area no longer autonomous—the boundaries of the organizations upon 
which it is dependent no longer coincide. Work, government, education, religion— 
each is a congeries of organizations which include parts of the local area’s popula- 
tion in their various spans, while this area is thrown with many others into various 
society-wide networks. 

In this sense of the word, America has never b 
based upon primary community, for Western society was already large in scale 
and rapidly expanding when America became a colony; the very nature of colonial- 
ism insured dependence upon the imperial and international markets. There are, 
however, degrees and it is likely that, until the twentieth century, community 
existed in a widespread fashion in open-country neighborhoods, villages, and the 
country town. Such community, less complete than in the peasant village to be 
sure, was infinitely stronger than that to be found in any part of the modern 
metropolis. Scattered data from the novels celebrating the “revolt from the village,” 
the criticisms by intellectuals like Thorstein Veblen, and studies of contemporary 
backwoods settlements in the Hispanola country and the southern Appalachians 
indicate that spatial isolation produééd a marked degree of community. 

Such community disappears under urban conditions; it has no hold over the 
individual, for its functions are preempted by latge specialized organizations in 
the interest of rational control, while the individual is highly mobile and is isolated 
in the local area only when he chooses to be. As the functional bases for intense 
interaction disappear, communion goes with them. 

As this occurs, the small conjugal family becomes increasingly important for 
the individual and, indirectly, for the total society. The reason is partly one of 
default; as the primary community leaves the spatially defined group, the con- 
jugal family remains and is today probably the strongest basis for communion 
available to most people in the large city. At the same time, in a society of increas- 
ing scale, the family is relatively free from community norms (where there is 
little interaction there can be neither surveillance nor sanctions), and great 
individuation of family patterns is possible. With the surplus of freedom, of 
leisure, and of money, the individual can choose between family and nonfamily 
living—and the family can choose between community-oriented and noncommunity 


local areas to live. 
Thus the variations in urbanization, 


een to any large degree a society 


and in local community participation, found 
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ess 
in the various studies cited can be understood as part of the large-scale ae 
which (a) destroys the primary community, (b) releases its individual souls me 
for duty in large segmental organizations, and (c) releases much time, exp 


ʻi i is, 
ture, and behavior from community-enforced norms, The large scale society iS, 
in this sense, one of emerging ‘freedoms. 
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Raymond W. Mack 


Ecological Patterns in an Industrial Shop' 


.... This case study applies ecological anal 
ch i 


ysis to an industrial situation. 
Resear. 


ecology has often been concerned with the spatial location of mem- 
bers of social categories, suc 


A C 
h as Negroes or alcoholics, rather than of social oe 
When the variables are actually social groups, ecological studies of SERIE Sae 
usually focus upon a consideration of residential segregation. Sociologists are a 


1 From Social Forces, 1954, 32:351-356, By permission. 
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however, that the institutional agencies of a segregated population are customarily 
confined to the delimited area in physical space in which their clients dwell. ~ 

The writer was a participant observer for six months in an area where segregation 
as an accommodation mechanism had been informally extended from residential 
space to the social systems of work groups, and had thus projected upon the 
physical space used by the industry certain patterns of social space. By social 
space is meant that location within certain physical boundaries is taken as a status 
symbol and becomes a datum iņ defining social relations.2 Although the town in 
which the situations discussed here were observed contains several ethnic groups, 
this analysis is concerned primarily with the social processes resultant from the 
contacts between the two largest ethnic minorities. The present state of human 
ecology makes it advisable to state early in a discussion one’s school,or theoretical 
position. The writer posits no mysterious ecological “forces” as causal factors in 
societal relationships. Rather, he assumes that ecological processes such as invasion 
and succession are the results of more general social processes such as competition, 
conflict, and assimilation. One theoretical example may suffice to clarify this posi- 
tion. Dominance is conceived of as a result of specific social and economic factors; 
social and economic relationships are not conceived of as resulting from a 
mysterious non-social force called dominance. 

We shall deal first with the contacts between the residential communities of the 
two ethnic groups, and then with the contacts between the two work communities. 
This usage of the term community is consistent with Hiller’s definition of the 
community as a social group with a locus. He says that the generic elements-of all 
social groups are members, tests of admittance, roles of members, and norms of 
social relations. The community is differentiated from the group in that it adds 
to this list of elements locality as a datum in group composition. 

The residential and industrial communities mentioned above are located in an 
iron-ore receiving port on the shore of Lake Erie. Most of the town’s pre-Civil War 
settlers came from Connecticut. During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
it was a trading village serving the farmers of the surrounding area. The rise of the 
young iron and steel industry, however, coupled with its fine natural harbor, trans- 
formed the village into a major break in transportation between the ore fields of the 
northwestern Great Lakes region and the steel mills within a 150-mile radius. 

Due to the sudden expansion of the docks and railroad yards about 1880, there 
began an influx of immigrants from northern Europe sufficient to double the size 
of the town within a decade. Although the immigrants came in roughly equal 
numbers from Sweden and Finland, a few Swedes were the first to arrive, with the 
result that this whole population aggregate became known to the old residents as 
“the Swedes.” Even today, although the Uptown people know that the descendants 
of these immigrants recognize divisions between the groups, such as the Swedish 
Lutheran Church and the Finnish Lutheran Church, an occasional nose is bloodied 

th, having heard his parents refer to “those Swedes at the 


because an Uptown you t 
Swede and is coerced into a recognition of the Finn’s pride 


Harbor,” calls a Finn a 
in his national origin. Since the Uptown people consider both the Finns and the 


Swedes as one minority group and since, as an in-group which regards the rest of 
the town as an out-group, they consider themselves so, the remainder of this 
discussion will lump the two groups under the heading of Swedes. 


2 Thi iti ical framework of this r, are from E. T. Hiller’s excellent 
2 This definition, and the theoretical fr: is papel are from Es ciological Review, t 


theoretical construct of “The Community as a Social Group, 
(April 1941), pp. 189-202. 
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Although some Irish immigrants settled there around the turn of the century, 
the town does not consider t 
here. This analysis is concer 
group considered by the resi 

The Italians came later 


over 22,000. 


The town is bisected by a railroad which runs east and west parallel with the 
lake front. The half of the town north of the east-west railroad tracks is bisected 


by another set of tracks connecting the docks and the railroad repair yards with 
the main railroad lines, 


The portion of the city north of the main lines i 
eS 


» any residence east 
“Dago” or “Wop.” The 
side of the same dividing 


talian side of the line. 


The Swedes, since they came to work on the docks and in the railroad repair yards 
ttled 


in the northeast portion of the town, This resulted 
etown.” Only a few years later, the Italians 


f s. They, too, were employed b the docks or the 
railroads and therefore wanted housing in ‘the lake sas! 


Processes would expect: the Italia: 
“Swedetown.” The Swedes had alread 


4 a 8, although the natives accept it without 
question, Civic leaders from “Swedetown” have recently attempted to get rid of 


the old name by having the area officially designated in the newspaper and on 
store fronts and club name Prefaces as East Side perhaps with the hope that 
some of the Uptowners’ feeling about the foreigners would vanish with the name. 
As yet, however, the movement has met with little success on the informal level; 
Ttalians as well as other townspeople still refer to the area as “Swedetown.” 


in the community” but among the. 
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The reader must bear in mind, then, that “Swedetown” refers to the Italian section, 
while The Harbor is the name of the area inhabited by the Swedes: 

Despite the fact that they are incorporated within the same city limits as Uptown, 
both The Harbor and “Swedetown” constitute separate sociological communities. 
Their members, almost without exception, are all inhabitants of the physical space 
occupied by the communities. The reason that this is true is linked with the 
principal test for admittance: ethnic origin. A person who is not of Swedish or 
Finnish descent finds it quite impossible to join in community life at The Harbor, 
nor is anyone not of Italian ancestry ever really a member of the group in “Swede- 
town.” Both the roles of members and the norms of social relations may be traced to 
these singular combinations of the locality datum with the ethnic origin test of ad- 
mittance. At The Harbor one finds two Finnish Lutheran Churches, two Swedish 
Lutheran churches, the Harbor school, the Suomi Athletic Club, several filling 
stations, grocery stores, saunas (steam baths), confectioneries, cafes, and a Swedish 
bakery, all operated by Swedes. On the other side of the dock-line tracks are found 
Our Mother of Sorrows Catholic Church, its affiliated parochial school, the Colum- 
bus Street school, the East Side Young Men’s Athletic and Social Club, the Sons 
of Italy Lodge, and several filling stations, grocery stores, confectioneries, spaghetti 
and ravioli houses, and cafes, all operated by Italians. Despite the opportunity of 
several decades for assimilation into a small American town, these two cultural 
minorities still have distinctive patterns of behavior different from those of Uptown 
or of each other. A stroll through the Harbor on a summer evening reveals large, 


relatively new houses, neatly trimmed hedges, families seated on front porch 


swings or on lawn chairs in their large, wéell-cared-for yards. At the confectioneries, 
groceries, and filling stations one sees customers make purchases quietly and leave. 
At the bath houses, men sit silently in the steam rooms or, having finished their 
“steam,” lie on benches in the outer parlor and discuss work, women, or politics. 
After one crosses the bridge over the river and-railroad tracks into “Swedetown,” 


y the fact that the people he had seen moments before 


he is immediately struck’ b. 
were light-complexioned. Coloring is not exceedingly noticeable among the Italians 
or Swedes so long as the observer is with only one group or the other, but the 


contrast is striking. Here, tóo, one is struck by the difference in life’s tempo and 
volume. Women are seated on the front steps of older houses, calling to friends 
passing on the walk or seated on the porch steps next door. Groups of men are 
clustered on the corners, by the filling stations, in the stores and bars—not always 
buying, but always talking. Even the children playing in the smaller, less tidy 


yards seem quicker and noisier. 
In the above description, perhaps, lies the key to understanding the stereotypes, 


firmly grounded in ethnocentrism, which each group has of the other. To the 
Italians, the Swedes are slow, dumb, drab, or at best, dull and uninteresting, To 
the Swedes, the Jtalians are crude, immoral, gaudy, or at best, boisterous and ill- 
mannered. Although both groups take real pride in their Americanism, they also 
feel strong ties to their ethnic heritage. Hence, each ethnic minority thinks of 
itself as a hyphenated-American community, with the accent on the American, 
while each perceives the other as a community of foreigners. There are two ways, 
therefore, to live on the wrong side of the tracks. Residence in either portion of 
the lake-front -area causes one to be defined as an out-group member by the 
Uptown people; residence on either side of the dock-line tracks causes one to be 
looked down upon by the population on the opposite side of the tracks. 
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: he 
remember, however, that in 1930 over 17 per cent of t 


ally self-perpetuating; it is 


aps.” When a man has gained the 
necessary money, Occupational prestige. i 


» and education to give him a fair chance 
of being accepted by the Uptown community, his advantageous status nearly always 
depends upon his ing in hi 


Prepared to analyze Segregation as an accommodatio} 
industrial social system, 


es 
rs such as burning out mised pe 
in the side of a car and replaci ith riveted patches, and ney En 


\ 
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are done in different sections of the yard; the men work on the “lights” on the 
easternmost 10 tracks and on the “heavies” on the westernmost 10 tracks. The 
men working on the “lights” and those working on the “‘heavies” are two distinct 
social groups having different members, tests of admittance, roles for members, 
and norms of social relations. If the separate work areas are considered a locality 
datum, the two groups may be considered as analytical communities. 

All of the workers on the “heavies” are Swedes; all of the workers on the 
“lights” are Italians. The only exceptions are a few part-time summer workers, 
such as the writer. If such part-time workers are members of one of the ethnic 
minorities, they are assigned to the appropriate side of the repair yard. If they 
are from Uptown, they may be assigned to either side of the yard. However, there 
are seldom more than 10 or 12 Uptowners employed there, since it is not considered 
a desirable place for employment by Uptown people. The supply shop which 
dispenses new parts to repairmen is located at the northern end of the yard, and 
its personnel are also divided along ethnic lines. The western end of the supply 
room which supplies the “heavies” employs only Swedes; the eastern end which 
supplies the “lights” is staffed with Italians. It should be emphasized that all per- 
sons connected with the “lights”—inspectors, foremen, rivet gangs, oilers, supply- 
men, crane operators—are Italian. The same situation exists with regard to Swedes 
on the “heavies.” 

In analyzing the two as groups, then, it may be said that all persons employed 
in one of the work areas are the members of that group. As in the residential com- 
munities, the primary test of admittance is ethnic origin, although demonstration 


of on-the-job allegiance to the ethnic group with whom he works may suffice as a 


criterion of temporary admittance for an outsider, such as the writer. The roles of 
group members and norms of social relations demand a segregation as strict, or 
stricter, than that found in the residential communities. If, as occasionally happens, 
a “light” rivet gang gets ahead of the yard schedule and runs out of work, the 
members check in their equipment and go home. Even during the war, when the 
car shortage was acute and men were working overtime some days, the idea of 
a “light” rivet gang working on the “heavies” was unthinkable. When a crane is 
needed on the “heavies,” which is more often than on the “lights” by the nature 
of the work, piecework gangs äre sometimes delayed until a “heavy” crane is 
available, even though a crane might at the same time be idle on the “lights.” Even 
so, no Swede would suggest that a crane from the “lights” drive across the invisible 
barrier between track 10 and track 11. If two cranes from the “heavies” are laid up 
for repairs simultaneously, it becomes necessary to transfer one of the cranes from 
the “lights.” The Italian driver, however, is not transferred in such a case; his 
crane is loaned to one of the Swedish drivers until the broken ones are repaired. 
The segregation system is extended even to the lunchroom. Here again, there is 
no visible dividing line; there are just some tables and benches which are for the 
Swedes and some which are for the Italians. 

This remarkable system of relations is, of course, informal. No railroad regula- 
tions prohibit an Italian’s working on “heavy” car repairs, much less his eating 
at a “Swedish” lunch table, Local management, however, which is composed 
almost entirely of Uptown people, recognizes the situation by assigning new em- 
ployees within the framework of the existing system. To a person familiar with 
the railroad unions and the railroad seniority system, the most astounding mani- 
festation of this segregation pattern is the custom of ignoring seniority when it is 
in conflict with the segregated work situation. That is, if there is an opening for 
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Cooperation between the 


workers seems to be a sort of culture-and-personality school approach which, when 
compared with the descriptions o 


telations in the two residential co 


to the type of work found on the “heavies”: 


busters.” The work on the 
» involves finer craftsmanship, more intelligence. 

The Swedes, on the other hand, claim that the work on the “lights” is a shreds 
and patches affair of minor importance which can be done by flighty, erratic workers, 
i Steady, capable workers, It seems 


indicate the Process out of which 
the existing system has grown: the conflict be i i 
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Since both the industrial and the residential segregation systems are based 
primarily upon the factor of cultural differences, the industrial situation will prob- 
ably be relatively static so long as the present residential communities remain 
unchanged. When the inter-community situation alters frorn one of accommodation 
to one where the two ethnic residential communities are being assimilated into the 
Uptown community, then it seems probable that the industrial segregation system 
will gradually disappear. 

This study illustrates for one case at least the value of human ecology as a 
frame of reference for the industrial sociologist. Ecological analysis offers not a 
substitute for structural analysis but a complement to it for industrial sociology. 
The informal organization of this railroad repair shop is more easily discovered 
and better understood through the conceptual eyeglasses of the ecologist, in terms 
of social space and segregation. ... 


Leo F. Schnore 


The Separation of Home and Work: A Problem 
for Human Ecology’ 


I. 


. . . Seen in historical perspective, the separation of place of work from place of 
residence is a relatively recent phenomenon and has been closely associated with 
the course of industrialization. Liepmann has suggested that these recurrent daily 
movements between home and work supplement migration and enhance the stability 
of community structure by contributing to the flexibility of industrial-economic 
organization. This contribution is most important in effecting adjustments to the 
changes that occur with the expansion and decline of particular industries, the short- 


distance relocation of factories, and seasonal fluctuations. . . . 
The separation of home and work, however, is not without its dysfunctional 


features. Some attention has been directed toward the possibility of severe physio- 


logical and psychological strain upon individual employees who must travel long 


distances to work. In addition, there have been numerous discussions of the prob- 
lems of cities themselves, increasingly threatened with a drastic shrinkage of their 
tax bases. The problems of financing municipal services may be expected to multiply 
with a continuation of the trend toward decentralization. In addition to the costs 
of daily movement to the family budgets of modern workers, the costs of elaborate 
transportation systems to the municipality must be considered. In particular, the 
initial capital costs of underground and overhead systems in the largest cities are 
enormous. Added to these, however, are operating expenses, many of which elude 
exact calculation. Still another increasing cost to the city is that represented by the 
loss of revenue arising out of traffic congestion, for component business units. 
A significant proportion of this congestion is brought about by the work trips of 
persons finding employment within the local area. 

The traffic problem has persuaded planners and other interested officials to par- 
ticipate in such efforts as the federal program of origin-and-destination traffic 
studies. These surveys, jointly supported by federal, state, and municipal funds, 


1 From Social Forces, 1954, 32:336-343. By permission, 
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remains subject to serious question on logical grounds. If the tendency to minimize 
effort is assumed to be constant throughout the population, it appears that the 
hypothesis offers a plausible explanation of the concentration of residences near 
work sites but fails to account for the equally obvious scatter away from those 
sites. This assumption of a constant desire to minimize effort meets still another 
difficulty if an explanation of change over time is attempted. Given this constant, 
the antecedent factors responsible for any change must be sought in the external 
conditions which limit the “basic desire” to minimize effort, for this desire is not 
conceived as a variable. Thus an explanation, in these terms, of the decentralization 
movement would appear to require an assumption to the effect that the desire to 
minimize effort has been on the wane in recent years. 

These observations suggest that the factors considered by Carroll as comprising 
only limitations upon the operation of the least-effort principle may be those worthy 
of more serious study in their own right. Toward this end, certain findings from a 


recent study of Flint, Michigan will be presented here.® 


III. 

A. The Distance Between Home and Work. The fact that the distribution of 
worker residences assumes a gradient pattern with respect to distance might have 
been anticipated on the basis of Carroll’s research. The upper panel of Table 1 
shows that, in the case of all six plants, the great majority of workers live within 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION AND RATIO OF WORKERS TO RESIDENT POPULATION OF» 
EMPLOYEES OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS IN FLINT, MICHIGAN, 
By DISTANCE, 1950 3 


Industrial Installation 


Distance Zones 


(In Miles) A B c D E F Total 
Per Cent Distribution 

0-6 80.4 85.2 85.9 84.4 77.5 97.2 83.4 
6-12 7.6 5.3 6.0 6.6 9.9 1.3 6.6 
12-18 4.6 4.7 5.8 70 5.0 0.9 4.9 
18-30 5.4 4.2 1.9 1.6 38 0.6 3.8 
30+ 2.0 0.6 0.4 0.4 3.8 — 13 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

hi Number of Workers per 1,000 Resident Population 
0-6 90.2 62.2 36.5 27.3 21.8 13.1 251.1 
6-12 63.7 29.1 19.0 16.1 10.8 13 140.0 
12-18 35.2 23.8 17.2 15.6 104 0.9 103.1 
18-30 2.7 14 0.4 0.2 0.5 c 5.2 
30-4- 0.1 * + * 0.1 * 1.9 
N 24,700 16,100 9,360 7,130 5,170 2,970 65,970 


* Less than 0.05. 

6 The data presented below were gathered in the origin-and-destination traffic study tarried 
out in Flint. The author is indebted to the Michigan State Highway Department for the use ot 
these materials. The time of the traffic survey, the summer of 1950, permitted some use of these 
data in combination with statistics from the decennial census. Flint, a single-industry city, had a 
population just in excess of 163,000 in 1950, The study reported here was confined to the 66,000 
employees of the six Flint plants of the General Motors Corporation: MA) Buick Motor, (B) 
Chevrolet. Motor, (C) Fisher Body, (D) A. C. Sparkplug—Dort Highway, (E) Chevrolet 
Assembly, and (F) A. C. Sparkplug—Industrial Avenue. Reference will be made to these plants 


by these letter designations. 
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a 
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6-12 12-18 18-30 soy Ta 

50.7 463 37:8 22.9 mek 

45.1 49.4 56.5 68.5 44 

4.2 43 5.7 8. 100.0 

. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ogi 

38,530 4,276 3,466 -2,457 722 Bes 
*The total number of 
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e 
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evening shifts. These are the employees hired periodically in response to fluctua ae 
i »” a concept widely used in labor the 
en workshift and distance suggests 


7 This same relationship between distance and work: 


z indi- 
shift was found for each ot the six 
vidual plants studied, although data for the latter are 


not presented in this report. 
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hypothesis that the “marginal labor force” may also be physically marginal to a 
given industrial community.’ 

From the standpoint of the individual worker, residential location some distance 

P from a center might be advantageous in two ways. For one thing, alternative sources 
of employment in nearby cities are more accessible. Secondly, a mode of adjustment 
to fluctuation in labor demand is made possible—a way of life promising more 
security than can be gained through industrial employment alone. Here we refer 
to the pattern of part-time agriculture discussed in detail by Firey.° 

Firey identifies a trend toward what can be described as an urbanization of the 
originally rural population, and a ruralization of the urbanites, participating in the 
outward drift from the city. It is his judgment that Genesee County (of which 
Flint is the center) is one of those counties in Michigan within which the farm 
population has most fully taken to urban wage employment, while at the same time 
its decentralizing urban population has begun the practice of estensive gardening 
and part-time farming in the area surrounding the city. “Thus gardening or part- 
time farming,” he concludes, “has in a certain sense become a way of life for a 
large proportion of the people in Genesee County. This is particularly true of the 
zone which immediately surrounds Flint and the radial bands which extend along 
the paved highways leading outward from the city . . . (for) within this star-like 
area part-time farming or gardening is the predominant pattern.”” Whether or not 
for the same reasons, this pattern has long been established in the continental 
countries, where great numbers of workers alternate between agriculture and indus- 
trial employment during the course of the year. Its emergence in this country is not 
surprising, since our urban communities have tended to become increasingly market- 
oriented in supply, demand, and employment opportunities. 

Proportionately greater difficulty in securing off-season employment is encoun- 
tered where the units of production are highly specialized or where the occupational 
specialization of the workers is great. An increase in the size of the production unit 
may also be expected to result in further difficulties should a temporary shutdown 
become necessary, since great numbers of workers are released at one time and in 
one place. The automobile industry, which forms the basis of Flint’s economy, 
serves as an excellent example of this situation, The industry as a whole employs 
thousands and is, moreover, highly concentrated geographically. “The results,” 
according to one observer, “are aggravated by the sensitive interlinkages among 

„units, which necessitate that the closing of one unit be followed by the closing of 


8 Estimates of manufacturing employment in Flint have been made for 1950, which has been 
identified as an extremely stable year when the magnitude of fluctuation in employment from 
month to month was at a minimum, These figures approximate the employment of the six 
General Motors plants under study. Manufacturing employment rose from 63,300 in May to a 
high of 67,400 in September, and then fell off to 66,400 by November. The difference of 4,100 
between the high (September) and low (May) figures provides an estimate of the size of Flint’s 
marginal labor force during this pe! bstracted from the Monthly 


riod, (These estimates were al 
Estimate of the Labor Force prepare 


d by the Flint office of the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation’ Commission, and appear in the appropriate issues of the Labor Market Letter published 
by that office.) 


9 Walter Firey, Social Aspects to Land-Use Planning in t 
Flint, Michigan (East Lansing: Michigan State Agricultural Experiment Station, Speci i 
339, 1946). Although Firey’s study was also limited to Flint, a similar pattern has been found in 
many other areas. See, for example, Nathan L. Whetten and R. F. Field, Studies of Sate Ee 
tion in Connecticut, 2, Norwick: An Industrial Part-time Farming Area (Storrs: Connecticul 
State Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 226, 1938). Sel ea h A 

10 Op. cit., pp. 16-17. Statistics revealing the number and size of farm units within the county 
offer a measure of corroboratory evidence. As farms have increased in number there has. occurred 
a concomitant decrease in their size. 
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others, Thus a cessation of activities in the automobile industry throws such a 
numbers out of work that it is impossible for the community to absorb them 
other types of employment. . . .”!4 3 

Perhaps it is inis diffculty of finding other full-time employment in neay 
industries that encourages the widespread part-time farming by shop wor aA 
observed by Firey. Given a location on one of the major arteries leading to a 
city, a factory worker is within relatively easy access of industrial employment, ee 
has ample land on which to raise garden crops in sufficient quantity to supplemem 
purchased foodstuffs. Such a practice would be encouraged if he should be emp ship 
on either the late afternoon or evening workshift in the plant, for he would men 
able to utilize the daylight hours in work on the land. It is even conceivable tha 
great numbers of these workers prefer work on the later shifts, especially ou 
the planting and harvesting seasons when the daylight hours can be used tə grea : 
advantage. It should also be remembered that the factories represent a signifer n 
source of extra income to persons whose principal occupation is farming and wł 
maintain their rural residence. At any rate, the observed relationship between dis- 
tance from workplace and the time of work may have as one consequence the 
stimulation of the pattern of part-time agriculturism discussed here, and it is within 
this broader community context that the findings might be interpreted. 

C. Ride Sharing and the Ability to Pay Costs of Transportation. Still another 
matter we might consider is the ability of workers to pay the costs of transportation 
to and from work. Table 3 shows that as distance increases up to approximately 


TABLE 3 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION or Cars TRAVELING T 


O PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS 
ON Work TRIPS IN FLINT, MICHIGAN, BY NUMB) 


ER OF PERSONS IN CAR, BY DISTANCE, 1950 


Distance Zone (In Miles) 


Number of Persons in Car 0-6 6-12 12-18 18-30 304+- Total 
79.6 62.8 553 449" 61.7 75.0 

15.2 244 24.7 23.9 16.4 17.0 

31 78 10.2 110 6.6 43 

24 5.0 98 20.2 153 3.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 
1,29 1.58 1.79 2.24 1.90 1.35 

18,315 2,038 1,505 812 274 22,944 


30 miles, the proportion of cars in which only one person is traveling to work 
declines, while the proportions in which there are two, three, and four or more 
persons increases. The mean number of passengers per car also increases with dis- 
tance up to this “breaking point”? One possible explanation for the reversal of thé 
observed tendency in the last distance zone may be found in the widely scattere 
distribution, at this extreme distance, of those who must regularly travel to the city 
for employment. Since the area surrounding the central city increases as the squat@ 
of the radial distance from it, workers are presumably more scattered at this extrem? 
distance, and thus find it more difficult to make ride-sharing arrangements W? 
others. F 


When considered in an a priori manner, ride- 


3 sharing might be expected to incr h 
with distance, for such a practice is an effective method of distributing the Þi8”? , 
11 Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New York: The Ronald Press, 1950), p. 312. 


K per of 
12 Although not shown in Table 3, the same relationship between distance and the num 
persons in the car was found for each of the six individual plants studied, 
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costs of automobile transportation.1* The significance of this practice may’ be 
realized when it is remembered that the ability to pay transport costs to and from 
centers of activity appears to be one of the most critical selective factors in the 
centrifugal shift of our decentralizing urban population. It might be suggested here 
that many family units which otherwise could not participate in the decentraliza- 
tion movement may be cble to do so by virtue of such arrangements as ride-sharing. 
Such a minimization of transport costs, together with the added security obtained 
by part-time agricultural activities, may account for the presence-in these peripheral 
areas of large numbers of families whose general economic status would otherwise 
not permit such location. These are the persons whose scattered residential distribu- 
tion remains inexplicable when the least-effort hypothesis is utilized. 


IV. 


We have indicated in the foregoing sections certain apparent limitations upon the 
use of the least-effort hypothesis in this problem area. These limitations, for the 
most part, appear to be a consequence of the form in which that hypothesis is 
stated. The postulation of a constant attribute as a fundamental causal factor meets 
resistance when variation is encountered. The remaining space will be devoted to 
the consideration of an alternative hypothesis of an intentionally different form. 

From one theoretical point of view, the daily journey to work may serve as one 
of the most easily perceived data in the observation of community organization. As 
treated by one student of human ecology, the regular ebb and flow of community 
activity is viewed as itself expressive of community structure. According to Hawley, 


Recurrent movements, as the name indicates, comprise all those movements that are 
routine and repetitive. They might also be called functional, for it is by this type of move- 
ment that the functioning of the community is carried on. . . . Each [of these movements] 
is an integral part in an established organization and is therefore essential to the mainte- 
nance of that organization. Recurrent movements involve no break with the past, no 
disruption of an established order. They are the means by which an existing equilibrium 


is maintained." 


The increasing spatial differentiation of the modern community, of which the sepa- 
ration of home and work is one aspect, might also be considered as reflecting an 
increasing functional differentiation. Such an interpretation assumes, of course, that 
space presents at least one measurable dimension of community structure. This 
assumption is, in fact, given formal expression by Hawley when he suggests that 
*” “the distribution of the elements of [the physical | structure [of the city] form a 
pattern of land uses which presumably is expressive of the interdependence among 
the various activities comprised by the city.” 

In this spatial pattern, the functional units occupying different sites may be 
thought of as possessing different locational requirements. One requirement common 
to all units, of course, is space itself, or room in which to operate. But units may 
differ in the amount of space required. Because space is limited, particularly at the 
center of an area, those requiring the greatest amounts of space might be expected 
to locate away from that center. At the same time, any location involves costs to 


13 Tt has been estimated that each mile added to the daily journey to work adds an additional 
$25.00 to the annual cost of work transportation alone. Richard Dewey, “Peripheral Expansion 
in Milwaukee County,” American Journal of Sociology, 54 (1948), P- 121. 
14 Op. cit, pp. 326-327. The material upon which the following discussio 
from a seminar at the University of Michigan conducted by Hawley. 
15 [bid., p. 382. 
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the occupant by virtue of his occupancy. Costs being highest at the center, the units 
least able to maintain occupancy of sites at the center may be expected to be found 
at or near the periphery. This cost, however, is not the only one exacted from a unit. 
One other key characteristic of any site is the degree of accessibility to other 
units it may have. Units may have quite specifically defined needs for accessibility 
to other units, and this may be taken as another locational requirement, Just as with 
space, moreover, this need is fulfilled only at a cost to the unit involved. The cost, 
in this case, is experienced as the cost of transportation, for either the movement 
of the members of the unit from the site to another place or for the movement of 
goods and services to the site occupied. 
Two assumptions regarding these costs underlie this discussion. The first is that 
rent, or the cost of occupancy of a site, declines with distance from an activity 
center. The most frequently observed decline is at a somewhat greater than pro- 
portional rate. Secondly, transport costs are assumed to increase with distance, at an 
approximately proportional rate, although significantly modified by the method of 
ssumed that costs of location represent the sum of 


cost” factors 
l distributions of employees may be found. 
l L i he family unit 
1S no exception, First of all, the work 


significant “centers of tivity” for the famil Eee 
activity” for the family unit of th 
between the family unit and the pi d ERE te 


physical movement of the worke: 


Units obviously differ in their ability t 


inh , Of course, other financial 
Peripheral loca The entire range of family 
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sible greater economies in the 
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provision of goods and services. These remarks are not intended to imply that the 
economic aspect of location is the only one that can be identiñed, or that these costs 
are somehow the only factors operative. Nor are space and time granted some kind 
of deterministic role with reference to the location of units of the community. 
Emphasis is placed upon spatial and temporal relations in this approach for the 
simple reason that the patterns and processes in which we are interested occur in a 
space-time context. 

In addition to static descriptions of community structure, ecological theory 
attempts to provide some information upon the processes of change in that struc- 
ture. The general approach sketched here might also prove useful in an attack upon 
the problem of change in community organization. The hypothesis suggested above 
might be utilized in accounting for changes observed in the patterns of population 
distribution. That important changes have occurred is well known. Although changes 
in costs of occupancy should not be overlooked, the long-range trend toward resi- 
dential decentralization can be viewed, in this context, as a consequence of a long- 
range decline in transportation costs. As such, this interpretation represents a formal 
statement of the frequent impressionistic observation to the effect that the auto- 
mobile has “released” population from the immediate confines of the city. At any 
rate, some attention should be directed toward the development of hypotheses 
suitable to the description of change, in addition to those which offer only plausible 
accounts for observations relating to a given point in time, as in the case of the 
least-effort hypothesis. 

With respect to the distribution of other centers of activity significant to the 
functioning of the family, it has been found that many are located at a lesser aver- 
age distance than that between home and workplace.'7 The location of these units 
could also be approached through the use of hypotheses of this general order. Retail 
shopping centers, for example, might tend to locate at 


tance from their Supporting populations (made up of 
by virtue of the necessity for fre 


need may well be one of the ke 


study of the location of industrial activittes and other work sites might also be 


been found to be shorter than work tri 
; les hav $ a ork trips. See Donald L. 
Foley, “The Use of Local Facilities cl D American Journal of Soualaass 56 (1950), 
me-Work Relationships of Industrial Employees, pp. 71-74 and 
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M etropolitan Areas 
and Suburbs 


One result of extensive city growth in recent decades has been the emer- 
gence of what are termed metropolitan areas. These consist of a central city 
or core community and the surrounding suburban developments. In the 
United States the latter are defined according to certain standards of the 
Census Bureau as to density of numbers, marked division of labor, and social 


and economic (if not political) integration with the central city. In 1950 
there were 168 such areas in this country. 


The two papers in this chapter deal with special aspects of family life in 
the suburbs. In “Is a New Family Form Emerging in the Urban Fringe?” 
E. Gartly Jaco and Ivan Belknap address themselves to the pertinent topic 

amily which is developing in suburbia, Wendell 
tbanization” discusses the possible return to a 


sts and values of the traditional family as a 
mporary suburban living. 


E. Gartly Jaco and Ivan Belknap 


Is a New Family Form Emergin 


One modern school 
considers the present u 


g in the Urban Fringe?" 


of family sociologists, 


c th rban American family a 
in the familial Process, This disintegration is b 


that the family can no longer adequately discharge vital functions such as repro- 
duction and socialization. Writers of this school imply that American, and Western 
civilization generally, faces the dilemma of ‘ 
family functions, or a return to some form 


of the large rural or semi-rural: family ` 
system. 


Another school considers the modern urban family to be making a reasonably 
1 From American Sociological Review, Vol. 18, No. 5, October 1953. By permissiun. 
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satisfactory adjustment to population density, secondary relations, and diversity 
of urban institutions. Most demographers apparently agree that basic population 
trends have been in harmony with the assumptions of this latter school, Urban 
sociologists also have generally accepted the present urban “companionship,” or 
small family as necessarily typical of urban communities. Burgess and Locke con- 
sider this type of family as one “which seeks to combine the values of both the old 
rural and the modern urban situations.”? ; 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out certain trends that may be leading 
toward the emergence of a variant type of urban family which may be able to main- 
tain sufficient fertility and integration to satisfy the Zimmerman requisites and yet 
function adequately in the urban community. This variant type of urban family 
seems to be locating in the urban “fringe,” as a product of changing ecological and 
demographic forces in metropolitan regions, and as a new functional adjustment of 
the family to the urban way of life. Because this family apparently represents 
primarily an adjustment to or a product of the peripheral metropolitan ecological 
area, it might be tentatively termed the “fringe family.” 

This new family form may be only temporarily connected, however, with the 
urban fringe. The new family type should not be construed as being permanently 
or intrinsically bound up with the “fringe.” The “fringe family” label is offered 
only as a provisional, heuristic term which implies that this family form is initially 
a product of contemporary urban fringe development. This form may eventually 
spread to other ecological areas. Further research is needed, therefore, before a 
precise term pertaining to the social structure of this new family type can be given. 

Satisfactory proof of the existence of such family form in significant numbers will 
require restudy of parts of current urban family sociology. In view of the present 
status of sociological data on the fringe, however, such proof will require consider- 
able field research. Little attention has been paid by sociologists to any family form 
associated with the outskirts of the city. Also little systematic research has been 
done on the fringe as a social unit. At present, census and vital statistics data are 
inadequate for a thorough statistical analysis of the fringe; the former offering only 
data for 1950 on Standard Metropolitan Areas (these will not be useful for com- 
parisons until 1960); and the vital statistics have no fringe definition at all. The 
census category of “rural nonfarm” is for the present about the only index of the 
fringe, but it includes many non-fringe components. 


TRENDS TOWARD THE FRINGE FAMILY 
The following trends in American societ d i i 
0 q e y do not prove conclusively the existence 
han operation of a fringe family. They do, however, indicate a very strong proba- 
ility of the development of this form. Demographic, ecological, labor force, and 
stratification data justify the inference that such concerted forces must be affecting 
and sustained by the family system existing in such an-area. 
Demographic. Birth order is obviously an -index of i i i 
emog 5 i l : Ncreasing or decreasing 
family size. The boom in first order of births during the war years has evidently 
ly. However, an analysis of higher birth orders between 
1942 and 1949 (comparative percentages computed by dividing the number of each 
birth order by total live births) reveals some noteworthy changes. (Regional Sum- 
; Burgess and Locke, The Family: New York: Am 


e fringe herein considered includes su 
immed B burbs, 


erican Book Co., 2nd ed., 1953, p. 143. 
iately outside central cities w. 


satellite cities, and any other territory located 
ose labor force is engaged in non-farm activities. 
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PERCENTAGES OF SRD, 4TH, STH, AND 6TH BIRTH ORDERS 1N U., S. By 
REGIONS, 1942 AND 1949* 


Birth Order 


Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 

Region 1942 1949 1942 1949 1942 1949 1942 1949 

ni 12.3 16.1 6.2 7.4 34 3.5 2.0 1.9 

e 12.0 15.1 5.9 6.6 3.2 3.1 19 1.0 

East North Central 12.9 16.5 6.7 78 3.6 3.8 2.2 21 

West North Central 13.7 16.8 7.6 8.4 4.5 43 2.8 2.4 

South Atlantic 13.2 15.4 8.3 8.6 5.6 s3 4.0 3.7 

East South Central 13.3 14.8 9.0 8.9 63 5.9 47 4.2 

West South Central 12.5 16.1 a2 8.9 4.6 5.4 3.1 3.5 

Mountain 14.4 17.2 8.3 9.1 5.2 4.9 3.3 2.9 
Pacific 11.9 171 5.5 7.3 2.8 


_ “Compiled from Vital Statistics of the United States, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Part II, 1942 and 1949, 


1942: Louisiana, Maryland, 
California, Connecticut, Idah 


While th 


mitted from the New England 


Tegion beca: 
5 A. Scaff, “The Effect of Commuting on P; 


use of an absence of birth order 
Sociological Review, 17 (April, 1952), p. 217, Pation in Co 


mmunity Organizations,” American 
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A recent study indicates an increase both in intra-urban and inter-urban migra- 
tion to fringe areas. A sustained drop in rural-urban migration and in immigration 
points in the direction of even further growth for the fringe. 

Thus, with a spurt in higher birth orders and excess numbers of young children 
associated with a jump in fringe in-migration, a trend toward increased family size 
in the fringe can be deduced, 

Ecological. Perhaps the most significant single index of the increase in the fringe 
population is the comparative rates of growth between 1940 and 1950: central cities 
grew 13 per cent; the hinterland increased 5.7 per cent; but the outlying parts of 
central cities showed a jump of 34.7 per cent. 

Home ownership is directly related to large families, both in urban and rural 
areas. Census figures show that home ownership has increased 53.9 per cent between 
1940 and 1950, a change which may stimulate or be stimulated by larger families, 
The rate of home ownership in rural non-farm areas from 1930 through 1950 has 
been closer to that of the rural farm than to that of the urban area. 

.... The growth of the urban frin 


central city. However, the data accu: 
munity do indicate a continuing incr 
‘population into the fringe areas. 


Labor Force. .... Movement to the fringe is not confined to the middle and 
upper economic levels. The spread of the concept of the guaranteed annual wage 
in American industry, taken with the increase in fringe population, indicates a 


drift to the fringe and to single-family dwellings by the so-called “blue-collar” 
workers. The bearing of the guaranteed wage on the possibility of home ownership 
in this latter group is clear enough. Moreover, by “Jiving out” and “working in,” 
as Liepmann puts it, the blue-collar worker may paradoxically increase his family 
stability as he increasesyhis job mobility. By living in the fringe, that is, the worker 
Ceases to be tied to a particular factory or combination residential-occupational area. 
in the city. He is free to change his jobs without the disruption of family stability 
caused by residential relocation 
With the increasin 


Per Cent in 
Status Labor Force 
All women in labor force 
Women without children ae 
With children under 6 z 10.0 
With children some 6-11 only 24.7 
With children some 12-17 only 313 
* Adapted fr 
Wiley, 1981, Table 4, i ae and C. D. Stewart, Manpower Resource 


s and Utilization, New York: 
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area distant from residence minimizes the conflict between the mother’s familial 
and non-familial roles. It seems highly probable that the increase of employment 
of women in the higher age groups is partly an index of employment of fringe 
family mothers. i 
Liepmann has pointed out that fringe families encourage and even require 
“secondary earners,” particularly in lower economic groups. There are equally 
cogent reasons for the employment of higher status fringe mothers in view of the 
increasing costs of educating children, intensified by the inflation which has per- 
sisted since World War II. Lower age at marriage makes such employment of 
mothers consistent with a higher birth rate, while their superior education permits 
them 10 seek employment affording an economic surplus after they have paid for 
maids, kindergartens, and other maternal surrogates for the youngest children 
Social Stratification. Scaff holds that “education and membership in a profes- 
sion become a badge of acceptance” in suburbs.® Coupled with its matricentric ` 
orientation, social stratification in the fringe is probably more distinct and overt 
than is apparent in the central city, where the “elite” is composed of professionals 


and their wives or widows, while industrial workers occupy lower social strata. If so, 
E social cleavages in the fringe may be disparate, and fixed along occupational 
ines. 


d as “escape from status.” That is, by “working 
nferior social position 


, Such flexibility may make more 


y. In general it li t all 
fringe famil it seems likely tha 
and By mutual Poetae] nee be enhanced by proximity of members; 

The Burgess viewpoint of family sociolo 


Sy, with certain qualifications, holds 
6 Scaff, op. cit., p. 220. 
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that the companionship tamily is more in line with other urban social institutions. 
In view of the powerful stress required by this form on the intrinsic husband-wife 
relationship rather than on the father-mother bond, the companionship family may 
represent less of an adaptation than a negation of the family’s important functions. 
There is an implication in this position that as the family “gives in” and loses its 
historical functions, it becomes better adjusted to the urban environment. Hence 
the fringe type of family offers at least a compromise between familistic and com- 
panionship forms while maintaining at least an apparent emerging adaptation to 
the urban environment. 

Implicit in the strengthening of the parental bonds in the fringe family is an 
increased control over the courtship process, and perhaps solidarity in the old age 
family roles. In the central city, anonymity and diversity of interaction minimizes 
parental control over children in the realm of courtship and dating. In the fringe, the 
courtship process can be confined in some degree to peer groups selected by parents 
in tacit agreement with other parents of like status. This represents a compromise 
between parental mate choice for the children, and the theoretical free choice 
implied in the dating pattern of the urban youth culture. This actuarial kind of 
control over the courtship process by fringe parents obviously gives greater conti- 
nuity to the family process as experienced by -both parents and children This 
continuity, together with the heightened significance of the member relationships, 
may be one explanation of the greater number of children in the fringe. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Burgess and Locke list six long-time family-related trends which have been dis- 
rupted by the recent war and speculate about their continuation after the war. 
These are: (1) The declining birth rate; (2) The consequent smaller size of the 
family; (3) The increase in proportion of the married to those of marriageable age; 
(4) The decrease in the age at marriage; (5) The increase in the proportion of all 
women, and of married women gainfully employed; (6) The decline in the historic 
functions of the family—economic, educational, recreational, religious, and protec- 
tive. The apparent assumption is that, should these trends be only temporarily 
disrupted by the recent war, and should they continue as in the past, the com- 
panionship family will become institationalized in the United States. 

Trends pointed out in the preceding discussion, however, indicate that particu- 
larly for the rapidly increasing U. S. fringe area, a somewhat different picture is 
appearing: (1) Sustained fertility through higher orders of birth; (2) A consequent 
increase in the size of the fringe family; (3) Marriage rates for males higher in 
the rural non-farm areas than in both urban and rural farm areas; (4) Decrease 
in the age at marriage continuing; (5) Employment of both single and married 
women increasing, particularly for the higher age groups and with mothers of 
children from 12 to 17 years of age; (6) The historic functions of the family 
Seemingly better retained in the fringe—the economic, with employment of mothers - 
as secondary workers; the educational, in the selection of “better” schools for 
me the recreational, in the encouragement of participation of children in 
tel et oe and social st he us in one and spr 
a ae eae i p ive, in addition to the preceding, in providing 

: practices of medical and mental science. ‘ 
There is some indication, therefore, that the interruption of the long-term trends 
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Wendell Beli 


Familism and Suburbanization: One Test of the Social 
Choice Hypothesis’ 


INTRODUCTION 

Social choice and population types—Within certain population types, the rela- 
tionship between the food economy and population growth fairly well resembles 
the conditions described by Malthus. These societies, described by Notestein as 
having high growth potential and described by Schultz as having endogenous rela- 
tionships between the agricultural economy and population changes, contain popu- 
lations which tend to expand to the limits of the food supply. In these societies, the 
“positive checks” of Malthus operate to control population size; birth rates remain 
high and relatively stable, variations in population growth being tied to variations 
in the death rate. Although a large proportion of the world’s people still live under 
such conditions, it has been demonstrated that in other societies, especially large- 
scale industrial societies, population changes cannot be explained by changes in 
the agricultural sector of the economy. These societies are freed from the Malthusian 
limits, and population variations within them will be an expression of a wide range 
of alternatives for individuals, death rates being characteristically low and stable 
and variations in population growth being tied to variations in the birth rate rather 
than to variations in the death rate. Thus the pressure of the population on the 
food supply no longer explains population growth in such societies as the United 
States, and other explanatory concepts are needed. A range of available choices 
which may affect the birth rate have been postulated. These include familism, 
upward vertical mobility, and consumership, among others. 
x The three alternative choice patterns defined—By familism is meant spending 
time, money, and energy on family life; marriage at young ages, a short childless 
time-span after marriage, large families, and other such characteristics are indi- 


s obility is meant movement into social positions 
of greater prestige, property, and power. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS 


There is some evidence that these alternative choice patterns and the recent shift 
of population to the suburbs may be linked together, although there does not seem 
to be complete agreement concerning which choice patterns are most reflected in 
the suburban shift. Demographic comparisons between central cities and their 
suburbs have shown that there is generally a higher socio-economic status group in 
the suburbs, suggesting that vertical mobility was involved in the suburban move. 
On the other hand, these comparisons also have shown for the suburbs a larger 
family size, more married males, more intact families, and more women not in the 
labor force, suggesting that a preference for familism was reflected in the outward 
move. Statistically analyzed surveys as well as impressionistic articles by popular 
writers have reflected one or another as 


spect of these two themes, and in some cases 
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THE FINDINGS 

Sixty-eight per cent of the respondents had been living in Chicago just prior to 
their present move to the suburbs; 24 per cent came from nearby areas, mostly 
other suburbs, outside of Chicago; and only 8 per cent came from other places. 
Persons of lower socio-economic status were more likely to have moved from 
Chicago than were those of higher socio-economic status—88 per cent of the blue- 
collar, 62 per cent of the lower white-collar, and 57 per cent of the upper white- 
collar persons reported their last residence within the city limits of Chicago. 

Characteristically, the suburbanites interviewed had been apartment dwellers 
before moving to their present residence, 65 per cent so reporting. Thus the shift 
to these two suburbs typically involves not only a move from the central city, but 
also entails a move from an apartment to a house. 

The bulk of each interview was devoted to probing the reasons the respondent 
gave for moving to the suburbs. The reasons given for the move were classified into 
five broad categories (Table 1). Four-fifths of the respondents gave reasons which 


TABLE 1 
Broan Crasses or REASONS GIVEN For MOVING To THE SUBURBS, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS MENTIONING EACH TYPE 


Type of reason Per cent* 


Better fon children arsenic ye iets a 81 
Eni oyalife! MOresic ste sam ga OAA area h ae TT 
Husband’s job 


a E AN TE te 21 
WETS e a xohev asec teisiene foun + 14 
Other cea kee epee a cole eee os ote 3 
*Since many respondents gave more than one reason, the sum of the percentages does not 
equal 100, 


had to do with bettering conditions for their children. Three-fourths of these 
responses concerned physical features of the suburbs in contrast to those of the 
city (Table 2). More space outside the house with less traffic and cleaner area: 
were cited as allowing the children to play out of doors “like children should,” 
with much less worry and supervision on the part of the parents. Also, the fresh 
air, sunshine, and other features of “the outdoors” were mentioned as providing 
a “more healthy” life for the children. Living in a single-family detached house— 


‘stead of next to, above, or below other persons as in an apartment—was cited as 


giving the children more freedom to run and play in the house without the constant 
repressive demands of the parents. Also, 


; the additional space inside the house, 
according to the respondents, allows the 


cor 1 > children to have a place of their own 
within the house, and permits them to “be children” without constantly “being on 


top” of their parents. Naps are less interfered with in the quiet of the suburbs, 
Only a quarter of the responses having to do with moving for the children’s sake 


teferred to social factors. The most frequent reason was the belief that the schools 
would be better in that classes would be smaller, 


r more individual attention would 
be given by the teachers, and the teachers in the suburbs would be more interested 
in the children as well as generally more competent than those in Chicago. Other 
features concerning the social aspect of suburban living thought to be better for 
children were the following: other children of ab 


mates f le chi out the same age to serve as play- 
es for the respondent’s children; more organized activities available for children; 
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TABLE 2 rm 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIC REASONS IN'THE “BETTER 
FOR CHILDREN” CATEGORY 


Specific reasons for moving to 


the suburbs Per cent 
Physical reasons (N = 172): 723 
Bored space) outsides house Eoo eieaa 21937 
More space inside house ...............__ h 14.3 
“The outdoors” (fresh air, sunshin 5 12.6 
TC CSautra tlic aan ean ‘ EE 
Cleaner ea screens nee 7 
No neighbors in same building , 3.8 
Quiche e o 2.1 
17 
27.7 
BAe e Sunoco, Doe. 10.2 
“Nice” children pe WALL oc Pete a T 9.2 
Other children to play with ...., 2.5 
More organized activities F 25 
Home of own (security) .. 
Adults, “nice” to children 


Better churches 


In 9 per cent of these responses (a third of those classed as “ 
words to the effect that there were “nicer” children in the suburbs to serye as play- 
mates for one’s children, When this re i 


i ason was &lven, extensive probing was 
employed to determine whether or not an ili 


at made.) “If it’s a girl I supposè 
o (Pause.) “Whe 
give our child the 
t she meant by “chance.”) “So she 


er than upward mobility aspirati f i 
Teete te y aspirations for children, 


1 1) gave reasons for their, move to the 
suburbs which have been classified as “enjoying life more.” These are sho in 
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TABLE 3 z 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIC REASONS IN THE “EN Joy 
Lire More” CATEGORY 


Specific reasons for moving to 
the suburbs Per cent 


4.1 
Physical reasons (N = 141): n 


10.9 
7.2 


55.9 
Social reasons (N = 179): 5 
Friendly neighbors 
Feeling of belonging ..... 
Easier living, slower pace ... 


Home of own (investment) , 
Privacy 


financial, educational, occupational 
the responses fell into 


concern, although by no means his only one, was the fact that none of his neighbors 
played bridge. 


Only 9 per cent of the respondents indicated that one of their reasons for moving 
to the suburbs was that they expected a “higher class” of Person to be living there 


as compared with the central city. When probed on this point, the respondents 
referred to higher education and income, better occupations—especially engineering 
and sales Occupations—good manners, quiet rather than loud and boisterous habits, 
a gracious manner. of living, and intelligence. Certainly, a mobility motif must be 


admitted in most of these cases, but even here some Persons seemed to be trying to 
find a group of persons “like themselves” 


with which to live, rather than trying 
to “better themselves” socially, 


se suburbanites were the fresh air, 


ics of the “open country” in contrast 
pportunity to garden and to “putter” around their 
“own. home” i 


he quiet, läck of congestion, and cleanliness of the 
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suburbs were also mentioned, as was the fact. that a new house with modern con- 
veniences was to be had in the suburbs for a lower price than its equivalent in 
the city. 

As is also shown in Table 1, a fifth of the respondents said that the husband’s 
job was a factor in their move to the suburbs. Of these, more than half were trans- 
ferred without a promotion or increase in salary or were just moving closer to a job 
which they had held for some time. The others, 9 per cent of the respondents, 
indicated that their move was a consequence of upward mobility, although none 
felt that their move was consequential for future increases on the job. 


SOCIAL CHOICE TYPES 


The following interpretation should be accepted with caution since these findings 
may not hold for the movement into suburbs of different types from those studied 
here. Even though a fairly wide range with respect to value of homes and occupa- 
tions of the respondents was included in the sample, different reasons for moving 


bs, such as industrial suburbs or suburbs in 


>. That familism as it enters into the 
is indicated by the fact that only a 
moved in order to be closer to rela- 


an apartment. Since i 
longer “nervous,” 
In general, the respondents re i 
A Ported moving b i 
reported that since they had lived in the Sibu hey ei een vanes atte 
et 12 
urban living” so much that they would never come back to the city. S cent 
of the respondents, however, sai tes gates 
the city as soon as their child 
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ship pattern, and an additional 43 per cent gave consumership reasons along with 
other reasons, 

The three original life styles did not seem adequate to account for all of the 
responses given. A fourth theme, labeled the “quest-for-community,” was apparent. 
This was the idea of moving to the suburbs to get more friendly neighbors, greater 
community participation, and a sense of belonging to the community. About 73 per 
cent of the respondents included such reasons as important factors in their decision, 
to move to the suburbs, and usually this was in conjunction with the familistic 
orientation. 

Thus the data support the hypothesis that the new suburbanites are largely 
persons who have chosen familism as an important element in their life styles, 
and in addition suggest a relationship between the desire for community participa- 
tion or sense of belonging and the move to the suburbs. . . . The data of the present 
study . . . confirm that suburbanites, in general, desire the advantages of modern 
technology and many of the facilities of urban “culture.” However, if anonymity, 
impersonality, defilement of air and land by industry, apartment living, crowding, 
and constant nervous stimulation are inherent in “urbanism as a way of life,” as 
some writers have said, then the findings of this study necessitate the conclusion 
that the suburbanite is seeking an escape from many traditional aspects of city 
living. The suburbanite seems to be seeking a way of life in which family, com- 


munity, and immediate enjoyment through living the “good life” are dominant 
and interdependent ends. 


PART |V SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


19 
The Analysis of Institutions 


A social institution is a set of interrelated norms. It is a complex of folk- 
ways, mores, and laws integrated around some function. The institutionalized 
role expectations for people engaged in any social activity let us know what 
the society expects from its members in this situation. In other words, insti- 
tutions are reflectors of cultural values. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke suggest that we can see a major 
shift in cultural values by examining an entire institution in the process of 
changing its focus: “The Family. From Institution to Companionship.” 

An important part of being initiated into an occupational subculture is 
learning that the institutionalized role expectations may be quite different 
from the written regulations. An illustration of this within the larger insti- 
tutional complex of law enforcement is seen in William A. Westley’s study of 
the enforcement of norms, “Violence and the Police.” 

While a group is not its 
governing norms are is to 


E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke 


The Family: From Institution to Com 


va [Our] basic thesis. . . js that the family in historical times has been in 
transition from an institution with family behavi 


panionship* 


1 From The Family, 2nd ed., Pp. 22-26. New York: American Book Co., 1953, By permission, 
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construction thus obtained to actual situations; and (4) in determining how far 
this actual situation approximates the ideal construction. . 

From the standpoint of the ideal-construction method, the family as an institu- 
tion and as a companionship would represent two polar conceptions. The most 
extreme theoretical formulation of the institutional family would be one in which 
its unity would be determined entirely by the social pressure impinging on family 
members. The ideal construction of the family as a companionship would focus 
upon the unity which develops out of mutual affection and intimate association of 
husband and wife and parents and children. Nowhere in time or space are these 
ideal constructions to be found actually in existence. 

Of the historical and existing types of families the large-patriarchal type most 
closely approximates the ideal construction of the institutional family with its 
combination of the powerful sanctions of the mores, religion, and law, and the 
practically complete subordination of the individual members of the family to the 
authority of the patriarch. The modern American family residing in the apartment- 
house areas of the city approximates most nearly the ideal type of companionship 
family, in which the members enjoy a high degree of self-expression and at the same 


time are united by the bonds of affection, congeniality, and common interests. 
ons of these two ideal types 


A summary comparison of the historical approximati 
will indicate the point-by-point outstanding differences between the small demo- 
cratic-family unit of husband, wife, and children and the extended-patriarchal 
family. 
The patriarchal famil 


head of the famil 
and children, 
democratic, based on equalit: 
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proportion more or less maternal, and in only a small but increasing percentage by 
consensus of husband and wife. The proportion that includes full participation of 
children in the family councils is also small. The discrepancy between theory and 
practice is illustrated in the following instance:* 


i 
| 


It is not easy, for example, for men to adjust-themselves to their new status, to renounce 
their traditional claims as lord and master in the household. Sometimes this new status 
results in surprise and utterly unexpected decisions. In one educated and cultured family 
[with two daughters] the wife startled her husband one day when she said to him: 
... “I think that the four of us should discuss all important matters that arise and 
then take a vote, just as an experiment.” 

So this family of four arranged to discuss all important matters in conference and to 


take a vote at the conclusion. To the surprise of the man the vote usually ran three to 
one and that he was the one. 


Spencer, writing in 1876, makes an interesting comment on the contrast between. 
the relative roles of law and of affection in relation to the development of monog- 
amy:* “While permanent monogamy was being evolved, the union by law (origi- 
nally the act of purchase) was regarded as the essential part of marriage and the 
union by affection as nonessential; and whereas at present the union by law is 
thought the more important and the union by affection the less important, there 
will come a time when the union by affection will be held of primary moment.” 
Eighty years after these words were written Spencer’s prophecy appears to be on 
the way to realization. Mutual affection is becoming the essential basis of marriage 
and the family. 

Summary and Research 


Family life of apes and of human beings is similar in that there is selection of 
a mate, interaction between the male and the female, levels of authority among 
father, mother, and children, and care of the child by the mother; it differs in that 
the family life of apes, being biologically determined, is more or less alike within 
a species, whereas the family life of man is culturally determined and manifests 
great variations. Co-operative research by biologists and social scientists may deter- 
mine the relative role and interaction of biological and cultural factors in human 
family life. 
In preliterate societies the family is of the “extended” type, being composed of 
several generations. Preliterate families have been classified as patrilineal and 
» matrilineal, according to whether descent is traced on the male or female line; and 


as patrilocal and matrilocal, according to whether the new family resides with or 
near the husband’s or wife’s parents. 


Variations among preliterate families, divergencies between the extended-family 
organization of ancient societies, the small- 


patriarchal family of medieval times,- 
and the modern democratic family ushered 4 aa 


; cratic l in by the Industrial Revolution, and 
differences among families in the United States indicate that family behavior is 
relative to the social life and culture of a given time and place. Studies of family 


behavior should be within the context of the economic and social organization of 


the period under consideration. For instance, it would be valuable: to compare a 
group of lower-class matriarchal families in 


class patriarchal families in the same city, 


a given city with a group of lower- 
in terms of resistance to social change, 


2 Sidney E. Goldstein, The Meaning of Marri j i k 
Bloch Publishing Ca. 1082, piv. 133-34, f riage and Foundations of the Family, New York, 
j “Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1897 
| (first edition, London, 1876), I, p. 765, ue Bical 
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personality development of the members, and special problems which arise in the 
different family types. 


Family relations have always involved an intimate interplay between the familial 
and the wider social life. Economic and social conditions, the prevailing philos- 


nity of interacting personalities and 
as adapting to changi i ial si a i 
family forms in time and space should be undertaken, 


William A, Westley 


Violence and the Police? 


1 From Ame 


rican Journal of Sociology, 1953, 59:34- 
Chicago Press, 


41. By permission of The University of 
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The technical demands of a man’s work tend to specify the kinds of social rela- 
tionships in which he will be involved and to select the groups with whom these 
relationships are to be maintained. The social definition of the occupation invests 
its members with a common prestige position. Thus, a man’s occupation is a major 
determining factor of his conduct and social identity. This being so, it involves more 
than man’s work, and one must go beyond the technical in the explanation of work 
behavior. One must discover the occupationally derived definitions of self and con- 
duct which arise in the involvements of technical demands, social relationships 
between colleagues and with the public, status, and self-conception. To understand 
these definitions, one must track them back to the occupational problems in which 
they have their genesis. 

The policeman finds his most pressing problems in his relationships to the public. 
His’is a service occupation but of an incongruous kind, since he must discipline 
those whom he serves. He is regarded as corrupt and inefficient by, and meets with 
hostility and criticism from, the public. He regards the public as his enemy, feels his 
occupation to be in conflict with the community, and regards himself to be a pariah, 
The experience and the feeling give rise to a collective emphasis on secrecy, an 
attempt to coerce respect from the public, and a belief that almost any means are 
legitimate in completing an important arrest. These are for the policeman basic 
occupational values. They arise from his experience, take precedence over his legal 
responsibilities, are central to an understanding of his conduct, and form the occu- 


pational contexts within which violence gains its meaning. This then is the back- 
ground for our analysis. 


The materials which follow ar 
department in an industrial city 
inhabitants. This study includ 
ranging from walking the beat and cruising with 
Observation of raids, interrogations, 
interviews with over half the men in 


2 


policemen in a squad car to the 
and the police school. It included intensive 
the department who were representative as to 
nd specific type of police job. : 

DUTY AND VIOLENCE 


olence by the police is both an occupational 
owers include the use of violence, for to them, 
ated the monopoly of the legitimate means of 


al justification for the use of violence by 
he skills of violence. Thus, from experience 
duties, the police develop a justification for 
S good, as useful, and as their own. Further- 
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ais although legally their use of violence is limited to the requirements of ee 
arrest and the protection of themselves and the community, the ei 
their occupation lead them to enlarge the area in which violence may be used. oe 
Kinds of experience—that with respect to the conviction of the felon and cae, 
respect to the control of sexual conduct—will illustrate how and why the illeg; 
use of violence arises, d 

1. The conviction of the felon—The apprehension and conviction of the felon 
s, for the policeman, the essence of police work. It is the source of prestige bot 
within and outside police circles, it has career implications, and it is a major eh 
of justification for the existence of the police before a critical and often hostile 


public. Out of these conditions a legitimation for the illegal use of violence is 
wrought, 


felon. However, to understand the strength of this legitimation 
other factors: th 


value of convicti 


The patrolman has less access to cases 
the detective. S 


Publicity, and the poli 


good newspaper 
his colleagues. 


has prestige among 


e 
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There is a case I remember of four Negroes who held up a filling station. We got a 
description of them and picked them up. Then we took them down to the station and really 
worked them over. I guess that everybody that came into the station that night had a hand 
in it, and they were in pretty bad shape. Do you think that sounds cruel? Well, you know 
what we got out of it? We broke a big case in 3 There was a mob oi twenty 
guys, burglars and stick-up men, and eighteen of them are in the pen now. Sometimes you 
have to get rough with them, see. The way I figure it is, if you can get a clue that aman is 
a pro and if he won't co-operate, tell you what you want to know, it is justified to rough 
him up a little, up to a point. You know how it is. You feel that the end justifies the means. 


It is easier for the police to justify themselves to the community through the 
dramatic solution of big crimes than through orderly and responsible completion of 
their routine duties. Although they may be criticized for failures in routine areas, 
the criticism for the failure to solve big crimes is more intense and sets off a criti- 
cism of their work in noncriminal areas. The pressure to solve important cases 
therefore becomes strong. The following statement, made in reference 


to the use 
of violence in interrogations, demonstrates the point: 3 


If it’s a big case and there is a lot of pressure on you and they tell you you can’t go 
home until the case is finished, then naturally you are going to lose patience. 


The policeman’s response to this pressure is to extend the use of violence to its 
illegal utilization in interrogations, The apprehension of the felon or the “good 
pinch” thus constitutes a basis for justifying the illegal use of violence. 

2. Control of sexual conduct—The police are responsible for the enforcement of 
laws regulating sexual conduct. This includes the suppression of sexual deviation 
and the protection of the public from advances and attacks of persons of deviant 
sexual tendencies. Here the police face a difficult task. The victims of such deviants 
are notoriously unwilling to co-operate, since popular curiosity and gossip about 
sexual crimes and the sanctions against the open discussion of sexual activities make 
it embarrassing for the victim to admit or describe a deviant sexual advance or 


attack and cause him to feel that he gains a kind of guilt by association from such 
admissions. Thus the police find that 


frequently the victims will refuse to identify or 

testify.against the deviant. 
These difficulties are intensified by 
aware of sexual depredations, 
reasonable expectations. Since 


l or an exhibitionist result in great publi 
police; and, should the activiti i iboan ASIE cleat i 


police efficiency. The police, who feel insecure in their relationship t i 
e nt Te e o the 
are extremely sensitive to this criticism and feel that they must a in baka 
the demands made by the political and moral leaders of the community i 
Thus the police find themselves caught i A 


witnesses, but the police are compelled to action by extremely public demand 
3 z s. The 
dissolve this dilemma through the illegal utilization of oles. ý 
A statement of this “misuse” of police powers is represented in the remarks of 
a patrolman: 


Now in my own case when I catch a guy like that I just pick him up and take him into 
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the woods and beat him until he can’t crawl. I have had seventeen cases like that in the 
last couple of years. I tell that guy that if I catch him doing that again I will take him 


and that no\jury will convict me. 


This statement is extreme and is not representative of policemen in general. In 
many instances the policeman is likely to act in a different fashion. This is illus- 
trated in the following statement of a rookie who described what happened when 
he and his partner investigated a parked car which had aroused their suspicions: 


they offered us twenty-eight dollars, and I was going to pinch them when they showed the 
Money, but my partner said, “Never mind, let them go.” 


Nevertheless, most policemen would apply no sanctions against a colleague who 
took the more extreme view of the right to use violence and would openly support 


some milder form of illegal coercion. This is illustrated in the statement of another 
rookie: 


e force 
Tape, that if a man was guilty h 


evidence on him, My feeling is that all the men on th 
what they have told me, pa, Cae 


general 


he extent to whi 
i which 
violence from a legal resburce to a ae 


his own ends, 


o 
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Seventy-three policemen, drawn from all ranks and constituting approximately 
50 per cent of the patrolmen, were asked, “When do you think a policeman is 
justified in roughing a man up?” The intent of the question was to get them to 
legitimate the use of violence, Their replies are summarized in Table |, 


i TABLE 1* 
BASES FOR THE Use or Force NAMED BY 73 POLICEMEN 
Type of Response Frequency Percentage 
eee ee 
(A) Disrespect for police ........................ 27 37 


Ra toes 17 23 

(C) To obtain information .......... EN 14 19 
(D) Tomake anvarrest. es ei oden oo e rn 6 8 
(E) For the hardened criminal .................. 5 7 
(F) When you know man is AL a AEA T 9 2 3 
(Gii For sericriminals t tn E cms. occ 2 3 
war Loro E A E ER ee 73 100 


ee 
* Many respondents described more than one type of situation which they felt called for the 
use of violence. The “reason” which was either (a) given- 


zi most heatedly and at greatest length 
and/or (b) given first was used to characte; 


i e rize the respondent's answer to the question. How- 
ever, this table is exhaustive of the types of replies which were given. . 


An inspection of the typ 
violence is legitimated by illegal 
(2) that violence is legitimated i 

» Since it is the largest single reason for 
the use of violence given ; and (3) that le 
in 31 per cent of the cases (B and D). H 
tortion of the true feelings of some of the 


act tough.” Examples of 
into the “disrespect for 
Well, there are cases. For example, when 
Say a wise guy, and he starts talking back 
that sort of thing. You know you can take a m: 
you can practically never make it stick, So wha 
guy on-until he makes a remark where you can j i if he figì 
il ure , e fights 
back, you can call it resisting arrest. : : 
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Well, it varies in different cases, Most of the police use punishment if the fellow iy: 
them any trouble. Usually you can judge a man who will give you trouble though. : 
there is any slight resistance, you can go all out on him. You shouldn’t do it in the ga 
though. Wait until you are in the squad car, because, even if you are in the right and a 
guy takes a poke at you, just when you are hitting back somebody’s just likely to come 

-~ around ‘the corner, and what he will say is that you are beating the guy with your club. 


Well, a prisoner deserves to be hit when he goes to the point where he tries to put you 
below him. 


You gotta get Tough when a man’s language becomes ve: 
make a fool of you in front of everybody else. I think most policemen try to treat people 


in a nice way, but usually you have to talk pretty rough. That’s the only way to set a 
man down, to make him show a little respect. 


ry bad, when he is trying to 


If a fellow called a policeman a filthy name, a slap in the mouth would be a good thing, 


especially if it was out in the public where calling a policeman a bad name would look 
bad for the police. 


in the army. Well, he kept going on like that 
do it. The people would have thought I wa: 


These results suggest (1 
constitute a moral legitimation for violence which is e 


í reat of detéction, -and a sensitivity to public 
reactions, 
Individual policemen vary of course in psychol Š 
ychological disposition and past experi 
ence, All haye been drawn from the larger com a A : 


use of violence and 
„this other definition of viol 
_ ssion to their self-conceptions and 


ey think they can get away with. Thus, they 
erious crime, it is easy to “cover up” for their 
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brutality by accusing him of resisting arrest, and the extent to which they believe 
a man guilty tends to act as a precondition to the use of violence. 

The policeman, in common with members of other occupations, is sensitive to the 
evaluation of his occupation by the public. A man’s work is an important aspect of 
his status, and to the extent that he is identified with his work (by himself and/or 
the community) he finds that his self-esteem requires the justification and social 
elevation of his work. Since policemen are low in the occupational prestige scale, 
subject to continuous criticism, and in constant contact with this criticizing and 
evaluating public, they are profoundly involved in justifying their work and its 
tactics to the public and to themselves. The way in which the police emphasize the 
solution of big crimes and their violent solution to the problem of the control of 
sexual conduct illustrate this concern. However, different portions of the public 
have differing definitions of conduct and are of differential importance to the police- 
man, and the way in which the police define different portions of the public has an 
effect on whether or not they will use violence. 


The police believe that certain groups of persons will respond only to fear and 
rough treatment. In the city studied they defined both Negi 


In the good dist: 


ticts you appeal to People’s judgment and ex 
the South Side the 


only way is to appear like you are the boss. 

You can’t ask them a question and get an answer that 
the only way to walk into a tavern 
if somebody is standing in your way 


plain the law to them, In 


you own the place and 
im aside. 


he law, and he is going 
+ Personally, I don’t think 
nt treat them rough, they 


Public are largely based on the political power 
ee to which the police believe th i 


i cult to eradicate the illegal 
Given these conditions, Real 
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THE FAMILY 


RA as policemen have in common. Since the ends for which violence 1S 
illegally used are conceived to be both just and important, they function to justify, 
to the policeman, the illegal use of violence as a general means, Since “brutality 

is strongly criticized by the larger community, the policeman must devise a defense 
of his brutality to himself and the community, and the defense in turn gives a 
deeper and more lasting justification to the “misuse of violence.” This process then 
results in a transfer in Property from the state to the colleague group. The means 
of the state, in loan to its law-enforce- 
ment agent, the police, are in a psychological sense confiscated by the police, to be 
conceived of as a personal Property to be used at their discretion. This, then, is the 


y, which results in a driving need on the 
part of policemen to assert and improve their status. Their general legitimation of 


oercing respect and making a “good pinch” 
ational goals, which are independent of and 
e. The existence of such goals and patterns 


as made of his occupation a preoccupation 
and invested in it a large aspect of his self, 


with the Chinese Family” shows 
ms under Strong political 
er, it should be borne in 
mily life were already un 
0 power in that country. 


ntal institutio 
ons. Howey 
raditional fa 
sts came int 


-pressure 
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An increasingly important problem in family life in Western Europe and 
the United States concerns the role and status of older, retired members 
with respect to their children and other relatives. T his topic is discussed by 
Robert J. Havighurst in “Flexibility and the Social Roles of the Retired.” 


The author gives some sound advice regarding more adequate personal and 
social adjustments of retired people. 


Sripati Chandrasekhar 


ee eee 
Mao's War With the Chinese Family’ 


The years of shock treatment administered by the Chinese Communists have 
tendered virtually impossible any reconstitution of the pre-“liberation 
Chinese society, Of all the institutio 
is the family. 


» form of 
ns that have been affected, the most important 


> In the “Book of Poetry,” edited by Confucius, it is said, “No one is to be looked 
up to like a father. No one is to be depended on like a mother.” During those times 


certain “criminals” were held to be worse than murderers. They were: “The son 
who does not serve his father respectfully, 


and the father who cannot cherish hi 


who does not bear in mind the evident intention of Heaven, an 
his elder brother; and the elder brot 


should hold) his younger brother, an 


“Regulation 
Revolutionaries,” 


ear witness against one’s kith and kin, er ee 


17, 1959, PP. 21, 71-73. By permission, 
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Why did the Chinese give up their traditional and intimate loyalties so easily? 
The answer is simply that people do not like to face death. One can face social 
ostracism, economic disinheritance and political persecution, but strong must be the 
soul that is ready to die for love of one’s relations, especially when such love and 
emotion have been declared reactionary, unpatriotic and u 


The effects of all the 
seen ivi i 
most extreme form of com i i m avidly in the mnie oe 
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spokesmen frankly state that they will not rest until the whole country has become 
one vast commune. ree 

I had occasion to visit four communes—the northernmost was some six miles 
north of Peiping and the southernmost was near Chengchow. Of the four, two were 
show places—one, the Sputnik Commune, and the other, Chili-yin, known as The 
Commune of the Sixteen Guarantees. I spent a whole day in 
something of every aspect of the commune’s life. 

The Communists are not 
formations wrought in Chili ; 
only challenged but have swept away the concepts of centuries, 

As we stepped out of the 
who accompanied us and I 
inevitable blue uniform—the director of the commu 
said, to welcome “the scientist from India, our great and friendly neighbor.” As 
e of an ex-landlord—he observed 


that he himself was ao and communism had 


done for the nation, 


“Before liberation I was the exploited son of a farmhand who never owned a 
mou of land. I did not know where India was. But now I am the People’s Director 
and, thanks to intense study of world problems and international relations, I have 


come to know India as our great neighbor and friend who is fighting for China and 
peace.” 


We went round the ommune—innumerable crèches of c 


c 
gartens overflowing with well-fed children singing the now familiar songs, “S 
Is Good,” “Communes Are Good” and “Chai 


Schools and the Red and Expert Schools—all coeducational—and their attached 
hostels, clinics and kitchens. 


The Red and Exper 
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cation—the new education that will make them experts. But it is the baby I pe. 
The wife said this, looked at the official, and added, “Of course, I can now wor 
hard and happily, knowing that my baby is well taken care of.” 

“How old is the baby?” I asked. 

“About 3,” was the reply. 

“Can't you visit the baby?” I wanted to know. à 

“Of course, my husband and I can and we do. But we are so very busy with 


work, study and meetings,” she said, in a tone half proud and half sad, “that we 
haven’t very much time for the baby.” 


“Of course, we realize that we have to work hard and produce more to defeat 
the American enemy and get back Taiwan,” her husband intervened. His statement 


cial, but it is possible that he meant it. 
ments like this that I wasn’t surprised to 


“Can you bring your child home if he falls ill?” I asked the mother. 
y if he is ill, and if the person 


“Mrs. Y.” I inquired into 
on. “The spouse is probably a very skilled worker and in 


“But the separation is tempo- 
table job for the partner in the same area.” 


munities miles away from their husbands, 
There is a belief outside China that t 


lying on her Xang (built-in bed). 
me a handful of shelled peanuts, 
“Oh, yes, I am; but I miss my grandchildren,” 


she said, adding, perhaps as 2” 
afterthought, “I know they are getting a useful ed 


ucation somewhere,” 


married women working on teams in com- 
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Through their vague and indirect remarks—or more often through their siletice 
to my questions—I could discern these people’s unhappiness over the disruption of 
their families. In the past, there were times when they did not have enough to eat 
or blankets enough in winter, but this was more than compensated for by the 
warmth of family loyalty and affections. Those days are gone and now they have 
material necessities but not emotional security. 

Even the most casual observer could not have helped seeing that the average 
adult looked sullen and unhappy. He followed official directions and did his duty, 
but dejection and misery are impossible to conceal. We have incredible poverty in 
some of India’s villages, but such poverty has never been a barrier to banter and 
humor, and even, oddly enough, gaiety. This I completely missed in the communes 
and the countryside of China. 7 ’ 

The director invited me to a simple but adequate lunch in his own office. It con- 
sisted of meat dumplings, which we dipped in a hot sauce, a sweet dish and endless 
cups of hot tea. Everyone ‘enjoyed the lunch and the director, obviously satisfied 
and happy, recalled his days as a landless farmhand in this village before 
“liberation.” . 

“These meat dumplings were a great luxury then, because we couldn't afford 
meat. We had this dish only once a year during a fest 


tive occasion. Now we can 
have this delicacy any time we want.” And he served me a few more hot dumplings. 
I asked the director whether anyo 


ne could leave the commune for some other 
place in China. He was genuinely surprised at my question, as if the thought had 
never occurred to him. 


“I cannot imagine anyone wanting to leave this place,” he replied. “Please don't 
forget that this commune came into existence because the people themselves 
demanded it.” 

He then explained that mi 
system. The permit goes with 
and pork in the cities and othe 


gration within China was controlled by a permit 
the ration card which enables one to buy rice, oil 
r non-commune areas. 

In the communes there is no need for ration cards because everybody eats in the 
common mess halls. Hence anyone leaving a commune—unless on official business 
or with special permission—would be unable to obtain food elsewhere. Further- 
more, one of the duties of street committees is to inform their daily meetings of both 
new arrivals and persons missing from the community street, So desertion from 


„the communes is hazardous. Anyone caught is usually condemned to hard labor in 
one of the remote areas which are being developed. : 
“Can one go out of the commune to 
“Permission may be 


education, medical care recreation and burial 

z guaranteed. What more can one ask for? The tentacles of the state embrace 
ery aspect and account for every ‘hour of one’s lif i i i 

; e. Leisure, privacy and solitude 

ve become dreadful vices, Abidin Pue 

name of the new Moloch of state 


i and production, 
What is likely to be the end of 


this new way of life? Will the worm someday 
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to the radio? It is rash to prophesy. 


Robert J. Havighurst 


by society. . . The ordinary person has th 
roles— parent, homemaker husband i 
group, member of an informal frien 


S a person grows older, he 


may attend church more frequently and spend more 
reading and in ¢ ; 


hurch organizations. J 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 1954 
Chicago Press 
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reach 70. Men lose this role, on the average, much later in life. But both sexes 
experience a reduction in some conjugal activities, especially in decreasing physical 
sex relations. Though a few people actually are more active in the role of spouse as 
they grow older, and thereby gain a great deal of satisfaction, that is not the 
ccmmon lot. 

Club or association membership usually declines after the age of 60. One drops 
out or loses the leadership while continuing to belong. 


ROLES THAT MAY BE INTENSIFIED 


Several roles may possibly be intensified, but this requires special effort. 

Older people can easily devote more time and energy to the role of citizen than 
they did when younger. They have time to read, to attend meetings, to work on 
committees, and in the ripeness of their experience they can often contribute a 
sounder judgment than was theirs when younger. 

With the status that age gives them, and the time to visit and write letters, older 


people can enjoy family life on a wide scale with relatives as well as with their 
own children, 


The older person has more time to b 
clique, and he may use his leisure and 
gardening, and hobbies, 


e a friend, neighbor, and member of a social 
perhaps his money on such things as travel, 


NEW ROLES 


The outstanding new role available to older people is that of grandparent, which 
is often a great source of satisfaction. Involving, as it does, little responsibility 
for discipline, it often allows a full enjoyment of children and younger people, 


FLEXIBILITY IN ROLE CHANGING 


For most People, the set of habits which constitutes a role is changed only with 
difficulty. To change roles easily and increase or reduce activity in a given role 
requires a personal quality which we shall call “role flexibility.” Consider the 
changes in role which may be made by a man just before and after age 65 when 
he was automatically retired from his work. 

Since he must give up most ofthe friendships he has enjoyed with fellow-workers 

n his job, he May find another place where he can be with old friends and make 


new ones. He may spend more time with friends at his club: 
club for this 


bench with others in pleasant weather 


his day for him, and sent him home tired but satisfied Now he may develop a new 
and more leisurely routine, getting the mornin 

furnace and Starting a fire in the fireplace 
working in the garden just 
library or the park or a clubroom for a cou 
the evenin, 


ae and b tine is unexciting to a younger person, but 
© an older person it may give all the satisfactions that the swifter tempo and more 


energetic activity of his earlier routine afforded. 
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The satisfaction of creative activity and new experience which he once got from 
his work, he may, now that he is retired, get from hobbies. He may take up painting 
or wood- or metalworking; he may turn to gardening with greater interest; to 
travel or to reading; and in these activities he finds even greater satisfaction than 
he earlier found in his work. mp 

One who has served others in his work may get a similar satisfaction from civic 
activities, such as serving on a board of directors or on a committee of social 
agencies, or working for a political cause, or going in for church work. The 
prestige that success in work gave may be secured from heightened civic activities 
or from developing a hobby, such as growing roses, painting, or cabinet work. 

Perhaps the satisfaction ordinarily coming from work which is most difficult to 
Secure from other roles is self-respect or the sense of worth. But research reveals 


that some people find it in an avocation, skilfully performed, in music or art, for 
example, or civic activities. 


CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FOR ROLE FLEXIBILITY 


How does a person achieve role flexibility? Probably the best assurance of role 
flexibility in later years is a reasonably successful experience in a variety of roles 
during the middle years, the emphasis being on reasonably and variety, for out- 
standing success in certain roles in middle age sometimes makes for rigidity. For 
instance, a man who, as a worker, develops a set of habits which support and 
satisfy him to the time of his retirement is often ill prepared to adapt himself to 
terminates the first role. For instance: a man who 
olteacher and a school principal is now 55 years old. 


s Ts’ committee of his church. 
to him, except for the loss of income. 


Ý elib f role flexibility after about the age of 50 may be 
Wise. This involves choosing of new lei i i 


: ; @ discussion group for a housewife whose 
large family has grown up; a men’s broth 


ose members are trying new activities, will give 
People discover that their own difficulties are 
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not unique. Quite a number of people faced with reduced activity and satisfactions 
as they grow older would be helped by advice from a pastor, a supervisor, Or @ 
professional counselor. The latter may help the individual to take stock of his 
present activities, their limitations and their potentialities, and then to decide 
what roles to develop for himself. 

Can role flexibility be learned? The movement through adulthood and old age 
involves changes in role activity. As one’s children grow up and move away, as 
one’s parents grow old and feeble, as physical energy and attractiveness decrease. 
as death takes away husbands, wives, and friends, as retirement takes away work, 
as the fires of ambition die down—as these things happen, people must learn to get 
new satisfactions in place of old ones, out of new activities in place of old ones. 
They must withdraw emotional capital from one role and invest it in another one. 

Modern life puts a premium on role flexibility without necessarily making role 
flexibility easier to gain. The problem for social science and for adult education is 
to learn the conditions under which the capacity may be acquired and to discover 
ways of helping all kinds of people to increase it. 


21 


Education 


All societies contain some structures in which new members are socialized 
into functioning adults. In many societies, a significant proportion of this 
socialization is accomplished through formal organizations: citizenship 
schools for immigrants, public schools for children, Sunday Schools, on-the- 
job training in factories, and so on. In all societies, however, part of the task 
of transmitting the culture must be performed in a less formal setting. While 
children learn a great deal from their playmates, they usually receive most 
of their early guidance and shaping from their parents. In “Social Class and 
the Exercise of Parental Authority,” Melvin L. Kohn offers some clues as to 
how people learn class subcultures. If parents in different strata see their 
roles in the socialization function differently, their children will learn through 
different sets of experiences. 

The role of the socializing agent in a more formal situation is discussed by 
Howard S. Becker in “The Career of the Chicago Public School Teacher.” 


Note the pertinence of this article to the material presented in Chapter 13, 
on social mobility. 
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on reasoning, isolation, appeals to guilt, and other methods involving the threat 
of loss of love,”2 


and working-class 
this information to develop a more 
exercise of parental 


minantly working-class Population, four 
ving large Proportions of each. The final a 
1 From American Sociological Review, 


- 2 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization and Social Class Thron ure aon Space,” in Eleanor E. 
Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene È artley te Readings ah Social Psy- 
chology, New York: Holt, 1958, p. 424. This article provides a fine analytic summary of past 
research on class and family, as well as a bibliography of the major studies in this field, 
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selection of tracts was based on their occupational distribution and their median 
income, education, rent (of rented homes), and property value (of owner-occupied 
homes). The second step in the sampling procedure involved selection of families. 
From the records made available by the public and parochial school systems, we 
compiled lists of all fifth-grade children whose families lived in the selected tracts. 
Two hundred families were then randomly selected from among those in which 
the father had a “white-collar” Occupation and another two hundred from among 
those in which the father had a manual occupation. 

In all four hundred families, the mothers were to be interviewed. In every fourth 
family we also scheduled interviews with the father and the fifth-grade child. (When 
a broken family fell into this sub-sample, a substitute was chosen from our overall 
sample, but the broken family was retained in the overall sample.) 

When interviews with both Parents were scheduled, two members of the staff 
visited the home together—a male to interview the father, a female to interview 
the mother. The interviews were conducted independently, in separate rooms, but 


with essentially identical schedules. The first person to complete his interview with 
the parent interviewed the child. 


We secured the cooperation of 86 


a 


possible selective biases introduced by the non-respondents, 


Index of Social Class. Each family’s social class position was determined by the 
Hollingshead Index of Soci iti i 


middle-class,” and Classes TV and V as 
of two fairly distinct 
groups: Classes I and II are S, proprietors, or man- 
agers, with at least some college training, i 
clerks, and salespersons, but inc 
of unusually high educational s 
of manual workers, but preponderant] 
are of the “stable working class” rathe 
have steady jobs and in that their educati 
those of the lowest socio-economic strata, 


class sample is composed entirely 
These families 
in the sense that the men 
on, income, and skill levels are above 


THE CONTEXT OF AUTHORITY 
study of parents’ 


or activity, 
punishment 
appreciable difference be’ 
Parents’ and children’s e valuations of th 

in the aking of day-to-day decisions, m 

that affect the fifth-grade child most directly 
class parents and children. Nor is there any a, 
classes in mothers’, fathers’, or children’s e 
more likely to restrict the children’s freedo 


ives do we find any 
ilies. Middle-class 
parent participates 
ly decisions, and the decisions 
are quite similiar to those of working- 


tween middle- 


parent is stricter, 
m, “lay down the law” when the child 
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mishehaves, or dominate the child. Finally, middle-class parents report that they 
make use of physical punishment about as frequently as do working-class parents. 
Nevertheless, there are distinct differences in the conditions under which middle- 


eight types of situation: the child’s wild play, fighting with his 
fighting with other children, really losing his temper. 


differentiate these several verbal reacti 
could not determine, f ; Parent’s reported attempt to 
discover the causes ofa ñ i i 


8 with their brothers or 

t s 5 

hae perh madal “ing-class mothers are apt 
m of punishment, Wor! Ng-class mothers are more 


oath of their sons’ prolonged 
their sons for refusing to do as they àr o oe hand, are more likely to punish 


; : kely than are middle-class mothers to resort 
to physical punishment when their sons Persist in- wild play or fighting with 
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brothers or sisters, or when their daughters fight with other children. There may 
be in addition a general, albeit slight, greater tendency for working-class mothers 
to resort to physical punishment no matter what the situation. (In thirteen of six- 
teen comparisons, a somewhat larger proportion of working-class than of middle- 
class mothers report using physical punishment, although only in the three com- 
parisons noted above is the difference large enough for us to be confident that it is 
not simply a chance occurrence.) But we previously noted that middle-class mothers 
say they use physical punishment about as frequently as do working-class mothers. 
Therefore, it is not likely that working-class mothers’ propensity to use physical 
punishment is sufficiently greater than that of middle-class mothers to be of serious 
import. A more important difference lies in the conditions under which mothers of 
the two social classes punish their children physically. 

The Conditions under Which Working-Class Mothers Punish Their Sons 
Physically. Working-class mothers are apt to resort to physical punishment when 
the immediate consequences of their sons’ disobedient acts are most extreme, and 
to refrain from using punishment when its use might provoke an even greater 
disturbance. 

We have noted two actions for whic: working-class mothers are more likely than 
are middle-class mothers to punish their sons physically: wild play and fighting 
with their brothers or sisters. In either situation, the more extreme their sons’ 
actions, the more likely are working-class mothers to use physical punishment. 
Those whose descriptions of their sons’ wild play indicate that it is nothing more 
than boisterousness or running around are no more apt to resort to physical punish- 
ment than are middle-class mothers in the same circumstances. But those whose 
descriptions of wild play include elements that we see as aggression or destruction 
are far more likely than are middle-class mothers to employ physical punishment. 
Similarly, working-class mothers are not appreciably more likely than are middle- 
class mothers to punish their sons physically for fights with brothers or sisters 
when the “fights” are no more than arguments, but they are more likely to resort 
to physical punishment when the fights involve physical combat. 

This suggests that the more extreme forms of wild play and fighting are par- 
ticularly intolerable to working-class mothers, and less so to middle-class mothers. 
This impression is sustained by the fact that those working-class mothers who 
consider themselves unusually strict and “ready to lay down the law” are especially 
likely to punish their sons physically for physical combat with brothers or sisters. 
And those working-class mothers who describe themselves as easily angered by 
their sons’ actions or unwilling to “give in” to them are especially likely to use 
physical punishment for aggressively wild play. They cannot or will not tolerate 
these forms of aggressive behavior. 

But working-class mothers do not find all aggressive behavior intolerable. They 
are far less likely to punish their sons physically for fights with friends or neighbors 
than for equally serious fights with brothers or sisters. It would appear that it is 
not for aggressive behavior as such, but for the disturbances arising out of aggressive 
behavior, that working-class boys are punished. Their mothers seem unwilling or 
unable to tolerate the immediate consequences of their sons’ aggressive acts. 

The responsiveness of working-class mothers to immediate consequences is 
demonstrated anew by a consideration of the conditions under which they do not 
punish their sons. They shun punishment if it might provoke a disturbance more 
serious than that already underway. 


There is ample evidence presented above that working-class mothers are prone 


that these mothers do make an attempt to secure compliance, but then back downs 
his is especially true of those who say they are “easily upset” by their sons 
actions, They seem unable to bring themselves to take strong action, but are hardly 


The Conditions under Which Middle-Class Mothers Punish Their Sons Phys- 
ically, It is clear that middle-class and working-c) 


discriminations in their use of Physical] Punishment. Middle 
Punish or refrain from Punishing on the basis of their inter 
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indicate loss of temper. The overt behavior in the two types of situation might? be, 
and often was, nearly identical. ` 

The Conditions under Which Mothers Punish Their Daughters. Middle-class 
mothers appear to respond to their daughters’ actions much as they do to their sons’, 
But working-class mothers are more likely to use physical punishment when their 
sons play wildly or fight with brothers or sisters than when their daughters do so. 
This tendency, however, reflects the fact that boys’ wild play and fighting are more 
apt to be extreme. Daughters are only slightly less likely to be punished physically 
for behavior which is actually similar. They are, in fact, more likely to be punished 
physically when they-swipe something or fight with children other than brothers 
or sisters. (Nevertheless, working-class mothers are far less likely to punish their 
daughters physically for fights with friends than for equally serious fights with 
brothers or sisters. In this crucial respect, their treatment of boys and of girls is 
much the same.) 

The most dramatic difference in the working-class mothers? response to boys and 
to girls occurs when the child defiantly refuses to do as he is told: boys are per- 
mitted to have their own way, while girls are punished physically. Something more 
is expected of a girl than of a boy—she must not only refrain from doing what she’s 
not supposed to do, but must also carry out actions her mother wants her to do. 

There is no indication in these data that workin 
to examine their daughters’ than their sons’ inte 
evaluated differently. We shall return to the question of why this is so. 

Hypothetical Reactions. Whenever a mother told us that her child had not 
performed an action about which we inquired, we asked her what she thought she 
would do if the situation did occur. Middle-class mothers who said that a given 
situation had not occurred thought that they would probably respond in ways 
almost identical to those noted by mothers who said that it had taken place. This 
is not the case for working-class mothers. Although no working-class mother who 
declared that her son had swiped something, smoked, or defiantly refused to carry 
out an order rdported punishing him physically, roughly one-fifth of those who 
= gs expected to use this sanction if the 
situation were to occur. 


g-class mothers are more prone 
nt, but clearly, the actions are 


said that their sons had not done these thin; 


, 


resort to physical punishment, (Ro 
would do so—about the same propo; 
their sons physically for swiping s 

It seems, then, that working-c 
conditions under which they woul 
conditions under which they w 
degree to which they are -respo 
should not be surprising, 


ughly one-fifth of s 
rtion as those who 
omething, smoking, 
lass mothers are u 
d be very likely to u 
ould be very unlike 
nsive to immediate 
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In considering fathers’ reactions to their children’. 


$ r s behavior, we rel on inter- 
views both with a sub-sample of eighty-two fathers a : Ml a 


nd the much larger sample of 
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mcthers. The small number of interviews with fathers limits us severely in attempt 
ing to take account of the sex of the child and the father’s description of the child S 
behavior. Thus we are forced to interweave the analysis of fathers’ self-reports with 
wives’ reports on their behavior. This procedure is not entirely satisfactory, for 
reasons presented in the next section. 

Working-class fathers are appreciably less likely than are their wives to say that 
they punish their sons physically for wild play. In fact x 
than are middle-class fathers to report usin 
This reflects the fact that few working. 
as anything more than boisterousnes: 


are told, but are likely to punish thei i i 
he Bie i punis] eir daughters Physically for s 


his child as a withdrawal of love. 
Each respondent has sum 


marized g number of 
We do not know how freque: : 


AEE ancy f his own and another’s actions. 
Y Situations of a given type have occurred, or how 


cannot draw from our 


rence that workin -class pare 
ents, : K 


3 It is primarily for this reason that one 
specific types of situations the infe 


data on parents? reactions to 
more often than do middle-class par 


nts use physical punishment 
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consistent a parent’s reactions have been. Nor can we, for example, assume from a 
parent’s description of his child’s fights as arguments, that the child never fights 
physically. 

On the other hand, the parents’ ability to differentiate between what they gen- 
erally do and what they do in more pressing circumstances gives reason for con- 
fidence in the findings. So does the fact that the relationships we have fourid between 
social class and mothers’ reactions are not appreciably modified by controlling other 
relevant variables (including mother’s age, size of the family, ordinal position of 
the child in the family, length of time the family has lived in the neighborhood, the 
socio-economic status of the neighborhood, whether or not the mother has a job, 
and if so what type of job, whether or not she has been socially mobile or feels 
Socially mobile, her social class identification, her level of education, her religious 
background, whether her background is rural or urban, whether or not she reads 
popular literature on child-rearing, and whether or not her husband works for the 
government.) 

Furthermore, the information provided by the sub-sample of fathers and children 
enables us to check some of the inferences we have drawn from mothers’ reports. 
We asked each father, for example, “What does your wife generally do when 
[child] fights with his brothers or sisters?” Although the question parallels “What 
do you generally do... ?”, it was put immediately after we asked him What he 
does in circumstances other than those that usually prevail. Most parents seem to 
have answered with the latter circumstances in mind, This precludes a comparison 
of what fathers say they do with what they say their wives do in exactly the, same 
circumstances. But it does give us some basis for judging whether or not our 
inferences about social class differences in the conditions under which mothers 
use physical punishment are supported by what husbands tell us. 

The only respect in which the. fathers? reports of their wives’ reactions raise a 
question about the inferences we have drawn is that two of the nine working-class 
fathers who say that their sons defiantly refuse to do as they are told also report 


that their wives punish the boys. Perhaps, then, we have overstated the case in 
concluding that working-class mothers are singularly unlikely to punish their sons 
for defiance. 


it appears that interviews with fathers and 
fae, e conclusions. This holds even for the conclusion 
8- y to punish their sons for a defiant refusal. 

en, too, were asked about their parents’ reactions in three of the situa- 
swath brothers and sisters, fights with other children, and loss of temper. 
È ene Peeve by middle-class children. although based on few inter- 
“te tie se ai with their Parents’ reports. But working-class boys 
E, ely to tell us that their mothers punish them physically for fighting 
x others or sisters or for loss of temper. They acknowledge that their fathers 

© so, but they report that their mothers isolate or restrict them for such actions, 


INTERPRETATION 
Neither middle- nor working-class parents res 
when their children misbehave. It seems, instea 
initially post limits for their child: ; 

ehavior despite their parents’ att 
may turn to physical punishment. 


he conditions under which they punish their children physically, 


tions: fights 
The inform 
views 


ort to punishment as a first recourse 
d, that parents of both social classes 
ren. But children sometimes persist in their mis- 
empts to forestall them. At this juncture, parents 


or refrain 
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: 7 Pe cs 
from doing so, appear to be quite different for the two SS arsed gers ‘ae 
parents are more likely to respond in terms of the immedia e conseq P, 
child’s actions, middle-class parents in terms of their interpretation of site 
intent in acting as he does. This should not be interpreted to imply Da angel 
middle-class parents act on the basis of long-range goals for their children’s ne 
opment, working-class parents do not. On the contrary, we believe that Be iat 
of both social classes act on the basis of long-range goals—but that the goals 
ite different. 
ine an earlier study we have examined the relation of social class to the Nine 
parents most wish to see incorporated into their children’s behavior.* We conc r T 
that parents are most likely to accord high priority to those values which aa ate 
important, in the sense that failure to achieve them would affect the child s fu ae 
adversely, and problematic, in the sense that they are difficult to Se ie 
working-class parents, the “important but problematic” centers around a d 
that assure respectability; for middle-class parents, it centers around Sa ac 
standards of conduct. In the first instance, desirable behavior consists essentia 7 
of not violating proscriptions; in the second, of acting according to the dictates 0 
one’s own principles. Here the act becomes less important than the actor s intent. 
We believe that the reactions of parents of both social classes to their children’s 
undesired behavior are entirely appropriate to their values. To say that working- 
class parents are particularly responsive to consequences and relatively unconcerned 
about intent, is equivalent to saying that their efforts are directed to enjoining 
disobedient, disreputable acts. To say that middle-class parents are more concerned 


about intent is equivalent to saying that their efforts are directed to encouraging 


their children to develop internalized standards and to act on the basis of these 
standards rather than externally imposed rules. 


To see parents’ reactions to their children’s misbehavior as a function of their 
values helps to answer several 


questions which otherwise may be perplexing. 

First, why are working-class parents so much more likely to punish their children 
physically for fighting than for arguing with their brothers or sisters?—or for 
aggressively wild play than for boisterousness? The answer seems to be that dis- 
reputability is defined in terms of consequences: the measure of disreputability 
is the degree to which the act transgresses rules of propriety. Fighting and wild 
play are disobedient, disreputable behaviors only when sufficiently extreme to be 
seen as transgressions of rules. 

Second, why are working-class parents more likely to administer physical pun- 
ishment when their daughters fight with friends, swipe something, or defiantly 
refuse to do as they are told than when their sons act in these ways? The answer 
seems to lie in different conceptions of what is right and proper for boys and for 
girls. What may be taken as acceptable behavior (perhaps even as an assertion of 
manliness) in a pre-adolescent boy may be thought thoroughly unlady-like in 2 
young girl. Working-class parents differentiate quite clearly between the qualities 
they regard as desirable for their daughters (happiness, manners, neatness, and 
cleanliness) and those they hold out for their sons (dependability, being a g0' 
student, and ambition). They want their daughters to be “little ladies” (a ter™ 
that kept recurring in the interviews) and their sons to be manly. This being ‘the 
case, the criteria of disobedience are necessarily different for boys and for girls. 
Obedience is valued highly for both. But working-class mothers who value obedienc® 
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4 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parental Values,” American Journal of Sociology» 
(January, 1959), pp. 337-351. 
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most highly punish their daughters physically for refusing to carry out parental 
requests and orders, while they are much less likely to take any action when their 
sons do so. i 

Middle-class parents make little.or no distinction between what they regard as 
desirable for boys and for girls—the issue for both sexes is whether or not the child 
acts in accord with internalized principles. Therefore, the conduct of both boys and 
girls should be judged by the same criterion: intent. Our evidence supports this 
interpretation. , 

Finally, why do middle-class parenis react so differently to aggressively wild 
play and to outbursts of temper? Why do they interpret these overtly similar 
behaviors as implying radically different intent? The answer is provided by the 
fundamental importance they attach to internal standards for governing one’s 
relationships with other people and, in the final analysis, with one’s self. 

Wild play, however extreme, does not necessarily represent a loss of self-control, 
although it may indicate that the parent has lost'control over the child. It may be 
tegarded as a childish form of emotional expression—unpleasant, but bearable, 
since there are virtues in allowing its free expression in a ten- or eleven-year old. 
This is evidenced by the fact that those middle-class mothers who accord highest 
priority in their scheme of values to their children’s happiness are least likely to 
punish wild play. An outburst of temper, however, may signal serious difficulty in 
the child’s efforts at self-mastery; it is the type of behavior most likely to distress 
the parent who has tried to inculcate in his child the virtu 
control. Again, the evidence su 
self-control most highl 

If middle-class par 


explicit account. of subjective and emotional factors, including the possible effects: 


ce that they so do. For example, 
hey would prefer to act differently 
desirability of fuller understanding. 
n try to be supportive, while working- 
y. Of course, parents can rationalize. 


dw is behavior is out of bounds. Instead 
for punishing the child in precise! 
to do so, 


: , it provides a positive rationale 
ly those circumstances when one might most like 


Howard S. Becker 


The Career of the Chicago Public Schoolteacher' 


The concept of career has proved of 
dynamics of work organizations and the moveme: 
them. The term refers, to paraphrase Hall, to th 


1 From American Jor i 
Chiro bres ournal of Sociology, 


great use in understanding and analyzing the 


nt and fate of individuals within 
e patterned series of adjustments 
1952, 57:470-477, By permission of The University of 
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. . d 
made by the individual to the “network of institutions, orae organia nO 
informal relationships”? in which the work of the occupation is perfor ae a 
series of adjustments is typically considered in terms of movement up g PAR 
tween positions differentiated by their rank in some formal or informal n cai Gee 
prestige, influence, and income. The literature in the field has devoted i a Gate 
marily to an analysis of the types, stages, and contingencies of ea! mage 
ceived, in various occupations. We may refer to such mobility through a hie ee 
of ranked positions, if a spatial metaphor be allowed, as the vertical aspect 0 
career. f ‘ad ta 

By focusing our attention on this aspect of career movement, we may Ar 
overlook what might, in contrast, be called the horizontal aspect of the care 4 
movement among the positions available at one level of such a hierarchy. It need tee 
be assumed that occupational positions which share some characteristics because c 
their similar rank in a formal structure are identical in all respects. They may, m 
ation of the occupation’s basic problems which they 
t one level of a work hierarchy, while theoretically 


easy or rewarding places in which to work. Given 
this fact, people tend to move in patterned wa: 


, and for some individuals more than others, this kind of career movement 


assumes greater importance than the vertical variety, sometimes to such an extent 
that the entire career line consists of movement entirely at one level of a work 
hierarchy. 

The teachers of the 
tend toward this latter 


fied teacher to take:the 


Chicago public schools are a 
extreme. Although it is possib 
examination for the positi 
through the school system’s administrative hierar 
their careers purely in teaching, in terms of mo 
in the Chicago system.3 Even those attempti 


group whose careers typically 
le for any educationally quali- 
on of principal and attempt ascent 
chy, few make the effort, Most see 
vement among the various schools 


further research in other Occupations to discern other career varieties and the con- 
ditions under which each type occurs, 

The analysis is based on interviews with sixty teachers in the Chicago system. 
The interviewing was unstructured to a large extent and varied somewhat with each 


interviewee, according to the difficulty encountered in Overcoming teachers’ distrust 
and fear of speaki i 


experience. This procedure, 


ey otherwise might have by 
“Oswald Hall, “The 
(March, 1948), 327. 
3 The Chicago system has a high enough 
safe as a system in which a person can 
school systems in which the teacher does no 


3 
Stages of a Medical Career,” American Journal of Sociology, 5 


A s to be 
salary schedule and sufficient security safeguards toner 
make his entire career, thus differing from sm 
t expect to spend her whole working life. 
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requiring them to give enough factual material to make their general stateméhts 
plausible and coherent. 


I 


The positions open to a particular teacher in the system at a given time appear, 
in general, quite similar, all having about the same prestige, income, and power 
attached to them. This is not to deny the existence of variations in income created 
by the operation of seniority rules or of differences in informal power and prestige 
based on length of service and length of stay in a given school. The fact remains 
that, for an individual with a given amount of seniority who is about to begin ina 
school new to her, all teaching positions in the Chicago system are the same with 
regard to prestige, influence, and income. ha 

Though the available teaching positions in the city schools are similar in formal 
characteristics, they differ widely in terms of the configuration of the occupation’s 
basic work problems which they present. The teacher’s career consists of movement 
among these various schools in search of the most satisfactory position in which to 
work, that being the position in which these problems are least aggravated and most 
susceptible of solution. Work problems arise in the teacher’s relations with the 
important categories of people in the structure of the school: children, parents, 
principal, and other teachers. Her most difficult problems arise in her interaction 
with her pupils. Teachers feel that the form and degree of the latter problems vary 
considerably with the social-class background of the students. 5 

Without going into any detailed analysis of these problems, I will simply sum- 
marize the teacher’s view of them and of their relation to the various social-class 
groups which might furnish her with students. The interviewees typically distin- 
guished three class groups: (1) a bottom stratum, probably equivalent to the lower- 
lower and parts of the upper-lower class, and including, for the teacher, all Negroes; 
(2) an upper stratum, probably equivalent to the upper-middle class; and (3) a 
middle stratum, probably equivalent to the lower-middle and parts of the upper- 
lower class. Three major kinds of problems were described as arising in dealings 
with pupils: (1) the problem of teaching, producing some change in the child’s skills 
and knowledge which can be attributed to one’s own efforts; (2) the problem of 
discipline, maintaining order and control over the children’s activity; and (3) the 
problem of what may be termed moral acceptability, bringing one’s self to bear 
some traits of the children which one considers immoral and revolting. The teacher 
feels that the lowest group, “slum” children, is difficult to teach, uncontrollable and 
violent in the sphere of discipline, and morally unacceptable on all scores, from 
physical cleanliness to the spheres of sex and “ambition to get ahead.” Children of 
the upper group, from the “better neighborhoods,” were felt to be quick learners 
and easy to teach but somewhat “spoiled” and difficult to control and lacking in the 


) ness and respect for elders. The middle group was 
considered to be hard-working but slow to learn, extremely easy to control, and 


thority. 
ry or highly undesira- 
kind of pupils, parents, 
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ee » 
principal, and colleagues. Where any of these positions are filled by the HE, 
kind of person, the teacher feels that she is in an unfavorable situation in T dats 
deal with the important problems of her work. Teachers in schools of this kin 


A PA 3 ore 
dissatisfied and wish to move to schools where “working conditions” will be m 
satisfactory. 


Career movement for the Chicago teacher is 
school to another, some schools being more an cp A 
which to work. Such Movement is accomplished under the Board of „poncanna 
rules governing transfer, which allow a teacher, after serving in a position for RN, 
than a year, to request transfer to one of as many as ten other positions. Movem z 
to one of these positions is possible when an opening occurs for which there is 


applicant whose request is of longer standing, and transfer takes place upon ap- 
proval by the principal of the new school. 


, in essence, movement from one 


Ir 
The greatest problems of work are found in lower- 
most movement in the system is a result of diss 
composition of these school populations, 
out from the “slums” to the “better” 


class schools and, consequently, 
atisfaction with the social-class 
Movement in the system, then, tends to be 
neighborhoods, primarily in terms of the char- 
acteristics of the pupils. Since there are few or, no requests for transfer to “slum” 
schools, the need for teachers is filled by the assignment to such schools of teachers 
beginning careers in the Chicago system. Thus, the new teacher typically begins her 
Career in the least desirable kind of school. From this beginning two major types 
of careers were found to develop. 


l in a “better” neighbo: 
i 0 a “slum” 


When you first get assigne 


d you almost naturally get assigned to one of those poorer 
schools, because those natural] 
always transferring out of th 
ferred to other Schools neare 


l r your home or in some nicer neighborhood. Naturally the 
vacancies don’t come as quickly i 


em ti 


they get there. I think that ey, 


l kind is contingent on several factors. First, one 

must have fairly precise knowledge as to which schools are “good” and which are 
requests wisely, Without such knowledge, which is 
acquired through access to the “grapevine,” what appears to be a desirable move 


om the frying pan into the fire, as the 
following teacher’s experience indicates: UB 4 $ 


When I put my name down for the ten schools I put my name down for one school 
out around [“nice” neighborhood], 1 didn’t know anything about it, what the 
Principal was like or anything, but it had a short list. Well,.I-heard later from several 
People that I had really made a mistake, They 


: had a principal there that was really & 
terror. She just made it miserable for everyone, 


d others less satisfactory places 1n, 


_ She gets mad at a kid, she ta 
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But I was telling you about what happened to me. Or almost did. After I had meig 
about this principal, I heard that she was down one day to observe me. Well, Mas 
really frightened. If she had taken me I would have been out of luck, I would paye i 
to stay there a year. But she never showed up.in my room. .. . But, whatever it was, 


was certainly happy that I didn’t have to go there. It just shows that you have to be 
careful about what school you pick. 


Second, one must not be of an ethnic type or havé a personal reputation which 
will cause the principal to use his power of informal rejection. Though a transferee 
may be rejected through formal bureaucratic procedure, the principal finds it easier 


and less embarrassing to get the same. result through this method, described by a 
Negro teacher: 


All he’s got to do is say, “I don’t think you'll be very happy at our school.” You take 
the hint. Because if the principal decides you’re going to be unhappy, you will be, don’t 
worry. No question about that. He can fix-it so that you have every discipline problem 
in the grade you're teaching right in your room. That’s enough to do it right there. So it 


really doesn’t pay to go if you’re not wanted. You can fight it if you want, but I’m too 
old for that kind of thing now. 


This has the effect of destroying the attractive qualities of the school to which 
transfer was desired and of turning choice in a new direction. 


Finally, one must be patient enough to wait for the transfer to the “right” school 


to be consummated, not succumbing to the temptation to transfer to a less desirable 
but more accessible school: f 


When I got assigned to [Negro school], for instance, I went right downtown 
and signed om ten lists in this vicinity. I’ve lived out’ here for twenty-five years and I 


expect to stay here, so I signed for those schools and decided I’d wait ten years if 
necessary, till I found a vacancy in the vicinity. 


The majority of teachers have careers of this type, in which an initial stay in an 
undesirable “slum” school is followed by manipulation of the transfer system in 


- such a way as to achieve assignment to a more desirable kind of school. 


Thirteen of the interviewees, however, had careers of a different type, character- 
ized by a permanent adjustment to the “slum” school situation. These careers were 
the product of a process of adjustment to the particular work situation, which, while 
operating in all schools, is seen most clearly where it has such a radical effect on 
the further development of the career, tying the teacher to a school which would 
otherwise be considered undesirable. The process begins when the teacher, for any 
of a number of possible reasons, remains in the undesirable school for a number 
of years. During this stay changes take place in the teacher and in the character of 
her relations with other members of the school’s social structure which make this 
unsatisfactory school an easier place in which to work and. which change the 
teacher’s view of the benefits to be gained by transferring elsewhere. Under the 
appropriate circumstances, a person’s entire career may be spent in one such school. 

During this initial stay changes take place in the teacher’s skills and attitudes 
which ease the discomfort of teaching at the “slum” school. First, she learns new 
teaching and disciplinary techniques which enable her to deal adequately with 

slum” children, although they are not suited for use with other social-class groups: 


Technically, you're not supposed to lay a hand on a kid. Well, they don 


But there are a lot of ways of handling a kid so that it doesn’t show—an 


*t, technically, 
teacher’s word against the kid’ 


i d then it's the 
S, SO the kid hasn’t got a chance. Like dear Mrs. G——_ 
kes him out in the hall. She gets him stood up against the 
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í it knocks 
walî. Then she’s got a way of chucking the kid under the chin, only hard, hee ee. 
his head back against the wall. It doesn’t leave a mark on him. But when he co 
in that room he can hardly see straight, he’s so knocked out. 


? : t 
Further, the teacher learns to revise her expectations with regard to the ae 
of material she can teach and learns to be satisfied with a smaller accomplishment; 


a principal of a “slum” school described such an adjustment on the part of her 
teachers: 


Our teachers are Pretty well satisfied if the children can read and do simple Pup 
work when they leave here. . - - They’re just trying to get these basic things over. d 
that if the children go to high school they’ll be able to make some kind of showing an 
keep their heads above water. 


She thus acquires a routine of work which is customary, congenial, and predictable 
to the point that any change would require a drastic change in deep-seated habits. 

Finally, she finds for herself explanations for actions of the children which she 
has Previously found revolting and immoral, and these explanations allow her to 


“understand” the behavior of the children as human, rather than as the activity 
of lunatics or animals: 


I finally received my permanent assignment at E—. That’s that big colored school. 
Frankly, I wasn’t ready for 


anything like that, I thought Td 80 crazy those first few 
months I was there, I wasn’t s and noise, The room was 
never really quiet at all, There was always a low undertone, a humming, of conversation, 


whispering, and shoving... , I didn’t think I would ever be able to stand it. But as I 
came to understand them, then it seemed different. When I could understand the con- 
ditions they were brought up i 


: n, the kind of family life and home background that they 
had, it Seemed more natural that they should act that way. And I really kind of got 
used to it after awhile. 


-à-vis children and principal. 
its advantages 


eased when the teacher’s reputation for 
T have no trouble with 


relationships with its families: « ut, as I say, when you’ve been in that neighbor- 
hood as long as I have everyone k 


a there! ai is you, and you've been into half their homes, 
an ere s never any trouble at all.’ 


The “slum” scho 


` 
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others in the school organization. These very adjustments cause her, at the se 
time, to fear a move to any new school, which would necessitate a rebuilding T 
these relationships and a complete reorganization of her work techniques an 
routine. The move to a school in a “better” neighborhood is particularly feared, 
desirable as it seems in the abstract, because the teacher used to the relative free- 
dom of the “slum” school is not sure whether the advantages to be gained in such 
a move would not be outweighed by the constraint imposed by “interfering ” parents 
and “spoiled” children and by the difficulties to be encountered in integrating into 
a new school structure. This complete adjustment to a particular work situation 
thus acts as a brake on further mobility through the system. 


TII 


_. Either of these career patterns results, finally, in the teacher’s achieving a posi- 


tion in which she is more or less settled in a work environment which she regards 
as predictable and satisfactory. Once this occurs, her position and career are subject 
to dangers occasioned by ecological and administrative events which cause radical 
changes in the incumbents of important positions in the school structure. 

Ecological invasion of a neighborhood produces changes in the social-class group 
from which pupils and parents of a given school are recruited. This, in turn, changes 
the nature and intensity of the teacher’s work problems and upsets the teacher who 
has been accustomed to working with a higher status group than the one to which 
she thus falls heir. The total effect is the destruction of what was once a satisfying 
place in which to work, a position from which no move was intended: 


I’ve been at this school for about twenty years. It was a lovely school when I first went 
there. . . . Of course, the neighborhood has changed quite a bit since I’ve been there. 
It’s not what it used to be. 

The neighborhood used to be ninety, ninety-five per cent Jewish. Now I don’t think 


there are over forty per cent Jews. The rest are Greek. Italian, a few Irish, it’s pretty 
mixed now. And the children aren’t as nice as they used to be. 


Ecological and demographic processes may likewise create a change in the age 
structure of a population which causes a decrease in the number of teachers needed 
in a particular school and a consequent loss of the position in that school for the 
person last added to the staff. The effect of neighborhood invasion may be to turn 
the career in the direction of adjustment to the new group, while the change 


in local age structure may turn the career back to the earlier phase, in which transfer 
to a “nicer” school was sought. 


A satisfactory position may also be changed for the worse by a change in princi- 
pal through transfer or retirement. The 


S ) departure of a principal may produce 
changes of such dimension in the school atmosphere as to force teachers to transfer 
elsewhere. Where the principal has been a major force upholding the teachers’ 
authority in the face of attacks b 


u ; ‘ y children and parents, a change can produce a 
disastrous increase in the problems of discipline and parental interference: 


Tm tempted to blame most of it on our new principal [Th inci 
s oe e old principal] kept 
excellent order. Now the children don’t seem to have the same feeling about Re man. 
They're not afraid of him, they don’t respect him. And the discipline in the school has 
suffered tremendously. The whole school is less orderly now 


This problem is considered most serious when the change takes place in a “slum” 
school in which the discipline problem has been kept under control primarily 
through the efforts of a strict principal. Reactions to such an event, and consequent 
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caréer development, vary in schools in different social-class areas, Such a change in 
a “slum” school usually produces an immediate and tremendous increase in teacher 
turnover. A teacher who had been through such an experience estimated that faculty 
turnover through transfer rose from almost nothing to 60 per cent PEore during 
the year following the change. Where the change takes place in a “nicer, upper- 
middle-class, school, teachers are reluctant to move and give up their hard-won 
positions, preferring to take a chance on the qualities of the new incumbent. Only 
if he is particularly unsatisfying are they likely to transfer. ; 
Another fear is that a change in principals will destroy the existing allocation of 


explain a few things to him, but he won’t have any part of it. Not that they did it in a 
domineering Way or anything, but he just doesn’t like that. 


He’s a goodhearted man, he really means well, but he simply doesn’t know anything 
gets things all mixed up, listens to people he shouldn’t pay 


any attention to. . . . Some People assert themselves and tell him what to do, and he 
listehs to them when he shouldn’t. 


influential teachers, The effect of such an event on the career of a younger teacher 
is illustrated in this quotation: 


eles amet Some of those teachers have 
; see i 
ey want everything done their wo. » And they feel like they really own the place. 


way and they were 


s 
vertical movement may ob: 
might well direct their att 


ace etail the relations bet the horizontal 
mobility discussed here and the vertical mobili oer 
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which might provide him with a better working situation at one level of an oċcu- 
pational hierarchy in the hope of receiving greater rewards through vertical mobility? 
. . . Turning the problem around, we may ask to what extent a person will give 
up possible vertical mobility which might interfere with the successful adjustment 
he has made in terms of horizontal career movement. A suggestion as to the kinds 
of relationships and processes to be found here comes from the following statement 
made by a high-school teacher with regard to mobility within the school system: 


That’s one reason why a lot of people aren’t interested in taking principal’s exams. 
Supposing they pass and their first assignment is to some school like M or 
. And it’s likely to be at some low-class colored school like that, because people 
are always dying to get out of schools like that... . Those schools are nearly always 
vacant, so that you have a very good chance of being assigned there when you start in. 
A lot of people I know will say, “Why should I leave a nice neighborhood like Morgan 
Park or South Shore or Hyde Park to go down to a school like that?” . . . These guys 
figure, “I should get mixed up with something like that? T like it better where I am.” 


Finally, we have explored the phenomenon of adjustment to a particular work 
situation in terms of changes in the individual’s' perspectives and social relationships 
and have noted the way in which such adjustment acted to tie the individual to 
the particular situation and to make it difficult for him to consider movement to 
another. We may speculate as to the importance and effects of such a process in the 
vertical mobility prominent in many occupations. One further research problem 
might be suggested: Whai are the social mechanisms which function, in occupa- 
tions where such adjustment is not allowed to remain undisturbed, to bridge the 
transition between work situations, to break the ties binding the individual to one 
situation, and to effect a new adjustment elsewhere? 


22 
Religion 


Religion is concerned with beliefs in, and responses to, the supernatural. 
Again, though the particular structures may differ greatly from society to 
society, all peoples—nonliterate and literate alike—have some kind of re- 
ligious belief system and some set of practices related to it. _ 

Father Thomas’ “Religious Training in a Roman Catholic Family” is an 
illustration of the induction of the child into the beliefs and practices of a 
religious faith. It also points out some of the difficulties raised by the current 
impact of secularism on Roman Catholics in this country. (The problem is 
not unknown among Protestants and Jews.) 
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The selection by Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch, ‘Inspira- 
tional Religious Literature: From Latent to Manifest Functions of Re- 
ligion,” shows how social beliefs and social habits often produce not only 
expected but also non-intended results, which are nonetheless significant. 


John L. Thomas, S.J. 
EE oe 


Religious Training in the Roman Catholic Family’ 


Persons professionally concerned in the promotion of organized religion. agree 
that one of the most important functions of the family is the inculcation of Christian 
ideals and practices in the rising generation. In the Final Report of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, it is stated that “the primary 

velopment of the child rests upon parents in the 
personal group that the attitudes of the child are 


he view of many psychologists profoundly affect 
the adult life of the growing person.” 


in villages, and in cities of 
white American-born school 


> Ìt is the interpretation and ordering of actions 
in terms of an absolute set of moral values, Obviously, it is difficult to measure 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 1951, $7:178-183. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press. 
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home. Granting that knowledge of dogma and prayer is not the whole of Seas 
training, nevertheless, in a highly institutionalized religion such as the oe 
Catholic, understanding of dogma and practice in ptayer generally constitute a 
i rt of this training. F y 
e eee is an A n of some aspects of the religious training 
which Roman Catholic children receive at home. Since the Roman Catholic church 
in the United States has established an extensive system of parochial schools, 
where children are formally instructed and trained in religion, it is difficult to 
distinguish the role of the family in the religious training from that of the school. 
The writer attempted to avoid this difficulty by confining his study to an investi- 
gation of the religious training which the child receives before he enters the 
parochial school. This, however, reveals much more than the role which the family 
plays in the religious training of the preschool child; it throws considerable light 
on the religious function of the family throughout the child’s entire life. It should 
be remembered that Roman Catholic parents are urged to start religious training 


i and instruction “from the cradle.” It is unlikely that a family which has neglected 


its obligations to the child before school will assume them after he has been put 
into the very efficient hands of the parochial schoolteacher. Hence the study of the 
religious training of the preschool child throws considerable light on’ religious 
home training. 

Full investigation of this highly important problem involves the following ques- 
tions: (1) What formal religious instruction and training do parents give their 
preschool children? Judged on the basis of traditional expectation, what items are 
stressed or neglected in this training? (2) Are there regional differences in the pre- 
school religious training of children? (3) Do rural and urban families differ in 
the amount of religious instruction and training given the child in the home? 

Taking up the first set of questions, our problem was to formulate a list of items 
which would enable us to measure the religious training of the preschool child. 
After considerable discussion, experienced and competent first-grade teachers, repre- 
senting six different religious teaching congregations, chose ten items. Their selec- 
tion was based on the following considerations: (1) the items were such that the 
child could learn them rather easily if given some assistance by the parent; 
(2) this knowledge was in conformity with traditional expectations, that is, it was 
generally assumed that the child was so instructed by parents. Ten items were 


selected and were grouped under two headings: knowledge of prayers and knowl- 
edge of dogmas. 


Under the first heading information was sought on the child’s knowledge of the 
following prayers: (1) the Sign of the Cross, (2) the Lord’s Prayer, (3) the “Hail 
Mary”—the traditional prayer of the Roman Catholic church to the Blessed Mother 
(4) the prayer for grace at meals, (5) the prayer to the Guardian Angel—this as 
a traditional childhood devotion in the church. Under the heading of dogma, the 


child’s knowledge of the following items was tested: (1) the story of the Creati 
(2) the story of Adam and Ev pirthaay of O 


the stor e, (3) the story of Christmas—the birthday of Christ 
as distinguished from Santa Claus and the giving of gifts, (4) the presence. of 
Christ in the church—the belief of the real presence of Christ in the Host preserved 
on the altar, (5) the story of the Crucifix. No profound theological explanation 
of these dogmas was expected of the child, but he was supposed to be generally 
acquainted with them. 


Over ‘five hundred sisters, teaching the first grade and representing a large number 
of religious teaching congregations, agreed to co-operate in the study. The majority 
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of them were contacted by a letter in which the purpose of the study was plained 
and they were asked to secure the information on the ten items in the RE 8 
at the opening of the fall term of 1950. Although this entailed consi Bare 
additional work, many of them had informed us that they made a rough ie the 
of the religious training of their new students ‘anyway, so that the securing 0: x 
additional detailed information we were seeking did not represent too aa 
burden. The present study is based on the returns from 446 schools located in 

different states. The number of children examined was a little over sixteen thou- 
sand. Actually, we received returns on several thousand more, but these were either 
in kindergartens or in mixed classes, that is, classes in which part of the children 
had attended some type of kindergarten and, consequently, had been subjected t9 
a certain amount of religious training away from home. Heuer 
. Table 1 gives the results for the group as a whole. The data found in, this table 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN RECEIVING RELIGIOUS 
Instruction ar Home 
Item 


Percentage 
Knows prayers: 
1. The Sign of the Cross Ls 52.9 
2. The Lord’s Prayer , . 23.2 
3. The,“Hail Mary” . 33.0 
4. Grace at meals ..... s 14.1 
5. Prayer to Guardian Angeli Sy cee s(n, os 15.5 


Understands dogma: 


Mawr 
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the children in regard to items 3, 4, and 5, listed under dogma, was also unexpected. 
The story of Christmas is one which children grasp very readily, and the ritual of 
the church on this feast is so elaborate that it is difficult to understand how they 
could forget the story, provided that the parents had made some effort to explain 
it. However, as one teacher remarked, “No matter how I put the question, the 
same answer came back: Christmas meant only Santa and gifts!” The realization 
of the real presence of Christ on the altar seems rather easy for the child: the 
reason he is expected to be on his good behavior in church is because it is the 
“house of God,” and the reverent behavior of the faithful during Mass could hardly 
escape his attention. But it seems that parents do not take their young children 
to church, or, if they do, they do not explain their actions. The Crucifix is the most 
universal of Roman Catholic symbols. The failure of over two-thirds of the children 
to know its meaning suggests that it is not a prominent symbol in the modern 
Catholic home. i 

Obviously, one cannot conclude on the basis of our data that two-thirds of the 
Catholic families in this country are giving their children no religious training. 
One may conclude, however, that they are not training and instructing them accord- 
ing to traditional expectations. Further, given the nature of Catholic belief and 
practice, it is difficult to understand how parents can give their children very exten- 
sive religious training if they neglect the basic items specified in our questionnaire. 
As one first-grade teacher remarked, “In regard to religious training, we have to 
start right from the beginning. It seems that modern parents are too busy to 
instruct their little ones!” 

Our second problem was to investigate regional differences. In a country as large 
and religiously diversified as our own, sectional differences were to be expected. The 
country was divided into regions according to the sixfold division advocated by 
Odum. Since we are not interested in comparing knowledge of individual items, we 
have used a twofold classification, combining the five items dealing with knowledge 
of prayers under one heading and the five dealing with understanding of dogma 
under a second. Table 2 gives the percentages by region. The Northwest and the 
Southeast differ significantly from the general average for the five items combined 
under the heading “Knows Prayers.” Considering our present scant knowledge of 
the Roman Catholic populations of these regions, it would be hazardous to venture 
an explanation. However, we might point out that a relatively high percentage of 
the Roman Catholic population in the Northwest is rural, and, as we shall see, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN RECEIVING RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING AT Home, By REGION 


Under- 
Knows stands 
i Prayers Dogma 
Region (5 Items) (5 Items) 
Northwest (2,490 children) ........ 
Southwest (751 children) |... 45 ae 


Middle states (6,641 children) a te ses 


Northeast (2,201 children) ..... te ay 
Far West (2,644 children) .. 23.2 20.1 
Southeast (1,374 children) . i 23.1 20.1 

Generaleaveraye: maenor can eee ee 27.7 27.2 
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rural families tend to give their children more religious instruction than a nae 
This probably accounts for the difference. A tentative explanation for the ee z 
poor showing of the Southeast is that the Roman Catholic pppulationjy ree 
only a small percentage of the total—a circumstance leading to a very ai ine 
of mixed marriage. Studies of mixed marriage lead us to expect less re £ oe 
training of offspring. For the five items combined under the heading, “Unders ee 
Dogma,” the Southwest and Far West also differed significantly from the gen av 
average. We do know something about the Roman Catholic population in a 
Southwest: a good Percentage of the schools studied had a considerable num, 1 
of Spanish or Mexican children. Their teachers pointed out that these bilingua 
children are retarded to some extent in their knowledge of prayers but show better 
than average understanding of fundamental religious dogmas. Pei 
The third problem was whether urban and rural families differ in the amouiit O 
religious training given the child at home. The children in our sample were fairly 
representative of the Roman Catholic population as a whole, since 17.5 per cent 
e urban. According to the best available data, the 

his country is 19.4 per cent rural and 80.6 per cent 
entages for the rural and urban children for the 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN FROM RURAL AND URBAN FAMILIES 
Recetvinc RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE HOME 


Rural Urban 
Item (2,816) (13,285) 
Knows prayers: 
pag sien ofthe Crosse gs AT 61.8 $1.3 
2. The Lord’s Prayer .. tye 27.7 22.4 
3. The “Hail Mary” .. 39.2 31.9 
4. Grace at meals... 17.5 13.5 
5. 18.0 15.1 
Onde 
1, 29.1 24.1 
2, 12.9 12.2 
3. 32.8 34.7 
4, 36.7 32.3 
5. 34.6 29.8 


country as a wh 
from the urba 


‘ant. However, this over-all picture of 
e break down the data i ions, it 


east is equal to, or Superior to, that received by 


3 


> 
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Table 4 does show that generalizations about urban-rural differences in the religioas 


training of children cannot be made without taking regional differences into con- 
sideration. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN AND RURAL PRESCHOOL CHILDREN RECEIVING 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING AT Home, By REGION 


Under- 
Knows stands 
Prayers Dogma 
Region (5 Items) (5 Items) 
Northwest: 
Urban (1,954) 32.4 32.0 
Rural (S36) AN eai vc seers 44.3 36.3 
Southwest: 
Urban (494) 29.3 40.5 
Rural (257) 22.9 36.6 
Middle states: 
LON. (GERD) nae si isai 26.1 27.2 
EILL) 5 aa in 35.2 30.5 
Northeast: 
Urban (1,963) 27.3 28.1 
Rurall.(238)t0 gone eel cane 19.6 20.2 
Far West: 
Urban (2,237) cat 23.9 19.4 
RoralG@ony tramer a eae 32.1 23.8 
Southeast: 
ETT eb eos 2. oo 23.2 19.5 
RUGE yy) ae 22.6 22.0 


Returning to the 
findings as follows: 
1. The religious trainin 
items employed in the 
2. Regional differen 


questions posed earlier in the paper, we may summarize our 


g of the preschool child at home as measured by the ten 
present study falls far short of traditional expectations. 


A ` ces in religious home training are apparent. It is probable 
that diverse ethnic backgrounds and the relative scarcity of the Roman Catholic 
population account for a considerable amount of the deviation from the general 
average. r 


3. ‘There is evidence that urban and rural families differ in the amount of religious 
training given the preschool child, Nevertheless, the pattern is not uniform through- 
out the country: regional differences must be considered if any meaningful com- 
parisons are to be made. 
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Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch 
n ee 


Inspirational Religious Literature: From Latent 
to Manifest Functions of Religion’ 


The inspirational reli 
books of Norman Vince 


ing sales. Sociologists have left comment on it to journalists of ‘theologians aL 
gifted outsiders. But it is of significance for the analysis of “cultural drift,” wi 


The Man Nobody Knows, Henry C. Link’s The Return to Religion; and Peale’s 


the hope of salvation here or in an afterlife; (c) they 


, in whatever sense salvation 
ves to the “everyday problems” 
ce among the four points. 

dition is assumed among these 
= uic vical doctrines, such as of Christ’s 
Soteriological Passion; i ical discussions, as of Christ’s status as a 


ñ har ) y, there will be found discussion 
Something about which a professed theologian could Say prac- 


o » “I began saying in the morning two words, 
two words with nothing added.” 


The general validit: 


and even a promise. 


. These practices, finally. 
1 From Americ 
Chicago Press. 


an Journal of Sociology, 1957, 62:476-481, 
“So Emmet Fox: “Tf 


By permission of The University of 
only you will find out the thing God i to do, and will do it, 
you will find that all doors will open to you; all obstacles in your See ee you wil 
be acclaimed a brilliant success ; you will be most liberally rewarded from the monetary poi” 
ot view;. and you will be gloriously happy” (Power through Constructive Thinking (Ne 
York: Harper & Bros., 1932]), p. 23. 
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to ordinary men and women in solving their everyday problems, but this point 
needs no elaboration here. R 

Elements of this kind may be found in a variety of other places, for example, in 
Augustine’s Confessions or Thomas à Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. But these docu- 
ments differ in affirming faith unequivocally. Moreover, the salvation they envisage 
is not of this world. The ends they set out lack the concrete, tangible quality of 
such goals as business success or emotional “adjustment,” and, consequently, they 
hardly bristle with the techniques with which the modera literature is filled. True, 
in a certain sense there is some overlap, as, for instance, in the case of prayer, which 
is often recommended; but there are obvious differences between devotional prayer 
and prayer that, not very subtly, is instrumental. On the other hand, the literature, 
not only on its own recognizances, is in some sense “religious.” Advertisements that 
promise to add six inches to the chests of scrawny men are “inspirational” in tone, 
but. they make no pretensions to being religious and cannot qualify as inspirational 
religious literature. 

A dominant trend in the literature through the decades is secularization; for 
instance, suffering has lost its “meaningfulness” and more and more is described 
as senseless misery, best gotten rid of. No longer divinely or transcendentally signifi- 
cant, suffering figures as a pathological experience calling for a psychiatrist or a 
minister trained in counseling. Again, the deity as represented in the literature is 
in process of transformation: his existence in some objective sense is no longer 
insisted upon, and he often approximates a consciously useful fiction. The “hero” 
appears more and more as the “well-adjusted” man, who does not question existing 
social institutions.and who, ideally successful both in a business or in professional 
sense, feels no emotional pain. Finally, there is a strong bias against the “unscien- 
tific” and for equating religion and “science.” 

Tn American thought William James, in effect, substituted, “I believe because it 
is useful” for “I believe because it is so”—or even, with Tertullian, “because it 
is impossible’—an idea which abounds in the inspirational religious literature, Or 
the best is made of both worlds in a combination such as, “I feel it is absurd; but, 
since it is useful, I shall insist that it is true.” Thus, Henry Link avers, “I believe 
in God because I have found that without the belief in someone more important 
than themselves, people fail to achieve their own potential importance.” And he 
adds later: “Agnosticism is an intellectual disease, and faith in fallacies is better 
than no faith at all.”3 Writers like Harry Emerson Fosdick will go only a certain 
distance in this direction. Fosdick asserts: 


But if Fosdick is willing to go only thus far, others are willing to go beyond 
him. The literature consistently emphasizes “God-power” as divine flow into men, 
Sustaining and aiding them in some materially useful sense to the point where the 
daty often becomes simply a psychological device. The strain toward instrumen- 
talization is so strong in Peale, for example, that one must by inference from his 


$ The Return to Religion, pp. 34, 63. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
As I See Religion, pp. 17-18 (italics ours). New York: Harper & Bros., 1932. 
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z : Pac Hae an 
workeassign to God as a primary function the dispensing of divine vitamins to m 
er for health and wealth. : 4 
a kind of spiritual technology has also been developed, inseparable, of gu i 
from the instrumental element. Standard religious procedures like prayer 5. aA 
stantly recommended, although often with a characteristic twist, as in i e Man 
he urges: “Learn to pray correctly, scientifically. Employ tested an P Ri 
methods. Avoid slipshod praying.” Self-exhortation, another frequently sugge: 
rocedure, undoubtedly has affinities with more “cl i 3 
for example: “I believe,” “Christ is with me,” “In everything I do God he 
“I cannot lose.” Again, stress is placed on special psychic states, perhaps Sre 
physical props simultaneously suggested—for example,.a state of receptivity 


gives without letting an 
materially; he becomes 


igious “experience” as might be expected. 
latent to manifest functions of religion, one must 


Y; its possible “fruits” are only 
well adjusted” 
ongruous. The primary religious 
J ws: Faith — Action —> “Results” 
(for example, emotional equanimity). i 

dern inspirational literature m 
Sequence. It starts from the observation (her 
IS loosely called “faith” can bring about “ 
ends, It does not, so to 


Say, start with “the Kingdom of God,” that is, with what 
may be called “classical” religi i ief i 


ore or less deliberately reverses this 


manner of “good things,” mainly wealth 
ondary sequence becomes, then, “Results” 
ssibly, also “Results” > Faith — Action), 
Spiritual technology. The modern Spiritual 
: ber of ways be a substitute for older religious ritual. If 
it is acknowledged that at ti 


54 Guide to Confident Living, p. 114. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
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ə 

The shift from latent to manifest raises the question: Can the same “results” be 
obtained? A task facing sociological theory is the classification and explanation of 
cases in which the transition has different kinds of results. If, say, factory workers 
can be inspired by a demonstration of the full nature and final uses of the product 
to which their seemingly disjointed individual efforts have led, it does not follow 
that an analogous service will always be performed by a demonstration to the 
religious that their efforts to “find God” afford them “peace of mind.” Nor is there 
any reason to think that faith will be enhanced if it is also shown, directly or by 
implication, that gaining peace of mind is the point of religious practice in the first 
place. Here, too, differences of degrees are important. That the inspirational 
religious literature does not always make an outright and unqualified shift from 
latent to manifest but often stops short of an uninhibited assertion that the object 
of faith is to attain power or peace of mind is of sociological interest. z 

Thus, curiously, the religious begin to look on their own activity in the manner 
of functionally oriented sociologists and psychologists. The question is whether, 
in doing so, they do not endanger the religious function; or perhaps these are all 
signs that faith has already lapsed, the efforts to exhibit its virtues being proof. 
In this connection it is pertinent to look back to a recent paper by William Kolb, 
who poses a “moral dilemma” for sociologists of religion who affirm the “integrat- 
ing” function and necessity of belief in ultimates while themselves holding that ` 
belief to be illusory: 


To spread the idea that a belief in ultimate validity of values is necessary but illusory 
would be to destroy society through destroying or confusing this belief. Yet to urge 
people to accept the idea that there is an ontic realm of values while believing oneself 


that such an idea is false is deliberately to deprive people of the knowledge necessary 
for their freedom and dignity.® 


Many of the purveyors of inspirational religion may represent a kind of halfway 
house. At one extreme we would find followers of the “old-time religion,” unreserved 
believers that their creed has objective validity, who, at times, incidentally reap 
material benefits from it. At another extreme, are “positivistic” functional sociolo- 
gists, quite prepared to find religion increasing the solidarity of the group, drawing 
the deviant individual back to it, and so on, while unconvinced themselves, Inspira- 
tional religion: is somewhere between these extremes, somewhat fluctuating and 
unsure, yet with a powerful instrumental bent. Faith, again, is “the answer”— 
enjoined in the first instance not because the religious content that it affirms is 
above all “true,” but just because it is “the answer.” The concentration on “the 
answer,” the results, already half-suggests an “illusioni” The presumed primary 
“truth,” put into the background from the very absence of attention to it, becomes 
the more dubious the less stress it receives and the vaguer it gets. The impulse 


to make religion “useful” is understandable, but the deliberate effort to do so may 
be self-defeating, i 


ow. L. Kolb, “Values, Positivism, and the Functional Theory of Religion: The Growth of a 
Moral Dilemma,” Social Forces, 1953, 31:309, 
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23 
The Economic Order 


i i rise 
One can argue that Americans put more emphasis on a free MER 3 
y do on democracy or monotheism; certainly we show 


i 1e 
tendency in patriotic fervor to equate the three. There is no need to argu 


that the economic order is a central institution in our culture. People in the 


labor force generally spend more waking hours with their work than with 
their families. : 


“The Status of 


Jobs and Occupations as Evaluated by an Urban Negro 
Sample,” by Morg 


an C. Brown, shows that the values on which institutional 
may look somewhat different from the perspective of 
minority status. 


In “The Union Organizer and His Tactics,” Bernard Karsh, Joel Seidman, 
and Daisy M. Lilienthal offer an analysis of 


a role which has helped alter the 
economic order of the United States, 


Morgan C, Brown 


The Status of Jobs and Occupations as Evaluated 
by an Urban Negro Sample’ 


brief report of a stud 


Job-scale of the mid-1940’. 2 
ing occupational level 
white U. S. population. North 
highest status rating to the U. S, me Court Justice, Physician and State 
Governor tied for second place, with Cabi 


61-566. By permission, : 
ccupations: A`Popular Evaluation.” Opimon 
News (September 1, 1947), p. 3. 
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status ratings to the jobs of Bartender, Janitor, Garbage Collector, Street-swëeper, 
and Shoe shiner. 

Since the North-Hatt study, new considerations have arisen with respect to how 
Negroes might have rated the occupations, or how the total list of jobs might have 
appeared in scalar order had Negro persons been included in the study sample. 
Interest in the evaluations by Negroes may have had its genesis partly in the finding 
that characteristic attitudes and values derive from the social and cultural setting, 
and that, due to conditions which differentiate the white and Negro populations 
sociologically, Negroes tend at times to respond to social and economic factors quite 
unlike the larger population. Among the purposes of the present study, therefore, 
were the following: (1) to discover the evaluation of a list of jobs and occupations 
by Negro respondents; (2) to determine how the obtained evaluation compared with 
that of white Americans during 1947 as reflected in the nation-wide North-Hatt 
study,” and (3) to attempt to arrive at some attributes of job prestige and, thereby, 


obtain total measurements of values (jobs) through the technique of measuring 
specific identifiable components. 


METHOD 


A list of 129 jobs and occupations was obtained by interviewing adult Negroes 
who lived in various sections of the city of Columbus, Ohio and who were thought to 
be representative of all socio-economic categories. These jobs were ranked by a 
sample of thirty Negroes from various socio-economic backgrounds by the use of 
the 5-point alternate response scale used by North and Hatt.® When the obtained 
rankings of sixty-five of the jobs were correlated with the rankings which these same 
sixty-five occupatjons received in the North-Hatt study, a +.92 rho resulted. Ten 
jobs from each extreme of the obtained continuum of occupations were then listed on 
3” by 5” cards, labelled Card A and Card B, and respondents were asked, randomly, 
to state factors which they thought differentiated one set of jobs as a whole from 
the other, the assumption being, of course, that the two sets of jobs were of dissimilar 
status levels. The procedure was continued until, instead of new suggestions, the 
responses tended to represent mere extensions of previously obtained information. 
This latter technique was an attempt to “get behind” the prestige rankings in order 
to obtain some knowledge with respect to the configuration of factors or “inner quali- 
ties” assessed by persons as having relationship to the status rankings. It was noted, 
accordingly, that respondents designated the “better jobs” as those which appeared 
at the upper extreme of the aforementioned job continuum, and which were listed 
on Card A. Respondents characterized the jobs listed on Card A as follows: 

1. The jobs were greatly necessary for the public welfare. 
2. Persons within the community who performed the jobs were accorded more than 
usual respect. 


2 It was assumed that although there may have been changes in the values of white persons 
with respect to jobs and occupations since 1947, these changes would not be of such magnitude 
as to rénder a comparison useless. 

*The ninety jobs listed in the North-Hatt scale were not used in this study because there was 
no assurance that Negroes were familiar with the North-Hatt jobs. In the selection of jobs for 
the above study, preliminary interviews were made with more than 1,000 Negro residents, each 
of whom was asked to enumerate as many jobs, irrespective of status, as he could think of. 
Listing of a specific job by five respondents was arbitrarily taken as indicating that the job 
was familiar enough to Negro respondents for inclusion in the total listing of jobs. Of 129 jobs 
obtained, 65 had been rated in the North-Hatt study. 

® According to the North-Hatt response pattern, a job evaluated as “Excellent” was assigned 
an arbitrary weight of 100; “Good,” 80; “Average,” 60; “Somewhat below average,” 40; and 


“Poor,” 20. “I don’t know” answers, evaluated as 0, were not included in the computation of 
mean scores. 
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35 The jobs were clean, i Are 
Extensive education or training was required for entry into the jobs. y 
In terms of talent or skill, persons who could perform the jobs were rare. 
Good salaries were earned. p y 
The jobs afforded considerable leisure time for recreation and/or Seca 
Persons performing the jobs were accepted as authorities in the community. 
The occupations had high standings which could be traced back into saree ite 
Great muscular effort or physical exertion was not required when perform 
jobs. eee oes 5 6 jal life 
11, The jobs had a religious-moral-altruistic tradition in connection with the social 
of the people. 


Se enans 


No respondent, singly, suggested all of the eleven a priori items; rather, me apo 
dimensions or “inner qualities” were thought to be especially associated wit eH 
Status jobs by a cross-section of the adult Negro population of Columbus, Harte 
included housewives, laborers, business and professional persons, college stu : ie 
“men on the street,” and others, each of whom jotted down his or her viewpoin ae 
sheets of paper which were supplied for this purpose. The total Temata 
broken down by a panel of three sociologists and classified under thirteen relativ a 
distinct headings. Two of the categories—“Job permanence” and “Relative ae ai 
of physical danger in connection with job performance”—were later discarded 3 
cause items pertaining to these categories had been suggested by too few re 
spondents.® i a 

Although the above items or dimensions were recognized as not mutually excl i 
sive, a 5-point arbitrary response scale was devised to measure the degree to yic 
a final study sample of 200 respondents would feel that the specific attribute denote 
in each statement is associated with each job. . . _ 

Standardization of the Instrument. With respect to validity, high and low scores 
of selected occupations, after use of the instrument, tended to conform to the gen- 
eralized evaluations of persons who were interviewed during the early stages of the 
investigation, and with common-sense judgments, At the same time, the instrument 
threw statistical light upon the problem at hand. b 


_ Concerning reliability, the instrument was tested b 
judges re-rate each job in terms of th 


with the verbal Scores which the jo ived, a Pearsonian r of +.81 
obtained. A version of the split-hal i 


of males and females, and correlati 
The Sample. is i i 


6 *Job permanence” was suggested by only three respondents, while “Absence of physical 
danger” was suggested by four respondents. Items pertaining to each of the other categori 
were suggested by not less than fifteen persons, 
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of thirteen persons who were never found at home, substitutions were made from 
the specific streets or neighborhoods concerned. The factors of sex, approximate age, 
home ownership, occupation, and type or worth of house lived in, were held constant 
in the substitution process. Chj-square tests revealed that the obtained sample did 
not differ significantly from the non-white universe in terms of sex, age, educational, 
and occupational characteristics. 

Although the original study dealt with a comparison of the status scores of sixty- 
five jobs, Table 1 presents the scores of only forty-five of the more representative 
jobs and occupations as evaluated by the study sample of 200 respondents. ` 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 discloses that many of the North-Hatt mean scores which pertain to the 
jobs under comparison are similar to the mean scores in this study. The combined 
mean score for the total sixty-five jobs as rated by the nation-wide sample of whites 
was 72.16, with a standard deviation of 15.66. The combined mean score for the 
sixty-five jobs, as rated by the 200 Negro respondents of Columbus, Ohio, was 71.60, 
with a standard deviation of 14.74. The critical ratio for the difference between the 
two combined mean scores was .52 (insignificant), while the Pearsonian correlation 
between the two columns of mean scores was found to be +.94, with standard error 
of +.01. 

Notwithstanding the general conformity in ratings between the two samples, there 
were eleven instances (italicized in Table 1) in which the rating of a job by the 
Negro respondents was five or more points lower than the rating by the North-Hatt 
sample. Among jobs having great variation in mean score are those of Farm Tenant 
and Farm Owner. These deviations by Negro respondents from the nation-wide 
ratings may be interpreted as responses related to the life experiences of the popula- 
tion under study, and as expressive of tendencies implicit in the established social 
relations. Personal background data pertaining to the sample revealed that 55 per 
cent were born, and partly reared, in southern United States. It is probable that some 
of these persons, when rating the above jobs, may have associated farm tenancy with 
inequitable landlord-tenant relations, based in poverty and exploitation—a phe- 
nomenon with which some respondents from southern areas were familiar. As a 
matter of fact, subsequent interviews revealed that some respondents, when com- 
menting upon the status and role of the Farm Tenant, made frequent reference to 
“unfair crop share,” “poor schools,” and “lack of . . . [technical] . . . devices’— 
characteristic land-tenure conditions associated with the farm tenancy of the south- 
ern region in past decades. It is likely, furthermore, that relative cultural isolation 
and the unequal competition encountered by rural Negroes for productive farm 
lands may have been associated, in similar manner, with the related job of Farm 
Owner. Irrespective of whether these aforementioned phenomena are real or fancied 
in the South today, such background experiences on the part of a responding popu- 
lation would be expected to be reflected objectively in the job ratings. 

With respect to other italicized jobs in Table 1, data of U. S. Bureau of the Census 
reveal that Negro workers are greatly underrepresented in each of them. The latter 
suggests that the discrepancy in the ratings of many of these remaining jobs may 
have resulted to some extent from relative unfamiliarity of respondents with the 
jobs, in addition, of course, to numerous other factors. 

‘Concerning the ten jobs (capitalized in Table 1) which were rated at least five 
points higher by the Negro study sample than by white respondents in the North- 
Hatt study, it may be stated that Negro workers have not as yet had the opportunity 
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7 itive, com- 
tô participate freely in the economic spirit and tradition of urban, eg tee A d 
munity life. As a consequence of this differentiation, it poms E feat 
that selected jobs might be assessed more valuable or pee heerl ) A era soci 
the standpoint of the status and meaning of these jobs in the restric os OS ee 
than when evaluated from a broader perspective. The jobs of School Tez , 


TABLE 1 5 oad 
; : St 
MEAN Scores or FORTY-FIVE JOBS AND Occupations As EVALUATED BY THE 


z 5 1954 
SAMPLE AND COMPARED WITH NORTH-HATT Scores, CoLumsus, OHIO, ie 


Ratings by Study Sample 


B 2 3 
os 8 be 
RET è age £ 
s 3 bi TAAA r 
> Š 530 SS ae f Hg 2 g 
North- 3 2 ge A E g # F HA £ E Mean 
8 8 Ramee Sf S 25) n a Meare 
Occupation* Rae A Babess & 6-38 2 2 = 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice 96 98 96 98 96 96 84 98 96 92 98 94 at 
Doctor of medicine 93 100 96 100 98 98 60 98 84 82 94 92 A 
State governor 93°98 96) "96 94 96 76 96. 96 99 96 90. 3 
Cabinet member in the Fed. 
Government 92 94 94 96 94 94 78 94 96 90 94 84 9 
US. diplomat (foreign ð 
service) S222 94 0402.90 42° G4 gd las 06 BO 3 
College professor 89 96 92 98 90 82 82 92 94 90 88 82 a 
U. S. Congressman 89 98 90 -92 90 94 82 96 94 92 96 84 a 
Minister Sign 08 94 828480=172" os 96) 704" 60°. 96 100 3 
Architect 86 86 80 82 92 90 76 84 88 82 62 58 8 
Chemist BO 24 18296092 84 66L 00. 781 86 807 72 H 
Dentist 86 96 86 96 94 94 66 88 78 80 72 82 8 
Lawyer 86 92 86 94 90 90 70 96 92 96 90 80 87 
Atomic scientist (nuclear o 
physicist) 86 94 94/100 98 96 62 96 90 88 92 86 A 
Psychologist 85 88 84 96 92 90 76 86 92 88 84 72 76 
Engineer, civil 84 88 76 86 88 88 68 78 60 70 70 64 a 
Artist 83 66 72 78 90 74 80 86 72 82 60 60 Si 
Sociologist 82 86 76 90 86 80 64 80 92 88 78 76 re 
Accountant 81 82 70 80 74°74 60 70 88 88 62 58 32 
Biologist $ 81 90 82 94 92 84 70 80 78 96 82 72 79 
Novelist 80 70 80 80 90 84 66 90 92 88 70 66 a 
Economist 79 82 84 90 82 86 68 82 92 83 9 70 
PUBLIC SCHOOL D 
TEACHER 79 100 86 82 84 68 86 88 92 88 86 86 72 
County Agricultural agent di 1307496) 176 92> 66 70 64 74 74. 70 65 
Railroad engineer i784 70 72 72 76 56 68 48 64 54 60 67 
Farm owner 76 98 66 56 68 76 58 72 50 62 66 68 76 
Newspaper columnist 74 68 78 80 82 84 68 72 86 88 68 66 6B 
Electrician 73 84 68 74 80 78 60 68 54 68 58 56 


2 62 
Machinist : 13 48 64 68 72 70 58 60 38 60 56 56 


tha? 
* Occupations given in italics were rated at least five points lower by the Negro sample 
by the North-Hatt white sample; capitalized occupations, at least five points higher. 
t North-Hatt scores represent opinion of nation-wide sample of 2,900 white personi, He are the 
t Ratings of jobs by study sample of 200 Negroes of Columbus, Ohio. Mean Po S etribut 
arithmetic means of the eleven independent attribute ratings pertaining to a job. sts 
P e res] 
ratings were arrived at by formula: M — 200: Original scores, obtained by a weighted 


ied bY 
s : Itiplied 
pattern of from 1 (lowest possible rating) to 5 (highest possible rating), were mu 
20 in order that scores of the two samples would be comparable. 


| 


` 
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TABLE 1—ContTINUED 


Ratings by Study Sample 


She mee $ $ 
o B] = bh p” = 5 
e N È aie SS 
San site ES Os 2 & SY #2 8 
Not. f 2 gE 22 6 22 3 = 25 8 F 
Hatt 2 § Se ag g ne § S Ja 3 5 Mean 
Occupation? Ratingt Z æ WR HM n F n D.a § <q Score: 
SOCIAL WORKER (“WEL- 

FARE WORKER”) 73 90 78 82 72 68 62 80 82 88 80 88 79 
MORTICIAN (“UNDER- 

TAKER”) à 72 94 88 84 88 92 70 84 66 70 70 $2 380 
Farm tenant 68 80 44 38 46 42 54 42 32 SO 48 58 48 
Traveling salesman 68 54 54 58 64 62 60 50 82 80 52 4§ 60 
Mail carrier (post office) 66 88 70 64 58 64 60 70 68 60 58 64 65 
Carpenter 65 84 68 70 82 78 60 66 46 60 58 64 67 
Plumber 63 88 64 64 68 80 56 62 28 48 SO 58 60 
LABOR UNION OFFICIAL 

(local) 62 72 74 64 70 74 70 64 82 88 70 64 72 
BARBER 59 82 64 58 64 66 60 62 74 78 52 58 65 
Truck driver 54 70 52 50 62 60 54 50 50 56 52 S4 S5 
NIGHT CLUB SINGER 52 40 54 52 78 78 78 46 84 88 36 34 60 
Coal miner 49 90 52 42 54 70 60 S56 20 38 40 54 52 
HEAD-WAITER IN A 

HOTEL DINING ROOM 

(“RESTAURANT 

WAITER”) 48 54 52 44 SO 60 54 52 78 72 42 54 55 
Janitor 4470 44 28 36 44 52 44 30 S4 36 56 45 
GARBAGE COLLECTOR 35 86 42 26 28 52 SO 36 22 52 34 52 43 
STREET SWEEPER 34 70 38 22 28 48 56 30 30 54 28 44 40 
SHOE SHINER 33:40. 32.024. 32° 34: 52. 34 38 68 28 36, 38 


tician, and Social Worker particularly have been known to represent the “top” jobs 
at which Negro persons are employed in many cities. When considered in terms of 
this study, the disparities in the mean scores of these jobs suggest a differential 
evaluation. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out that the matter of limited occupational em- . 
ployment for urban N egroes constitutes a problem-situation which is observed with 
tather considerable concern by some social actionists, and consequent efforts directed 
toward the expansion of job opportunities for Negro workers have become social- 
action goals of numerous human relations organizations in urban areas. Theoretical 
students may obtain some understanding both of the social actionists’ concern with 
this phenomenon and of the interrelations of relatively narrow occupational horizon 
and aggregate response through observing the status scores of the capitalized jobs 
which are found at the lower end of the job continuum in Table 1. These latter jobs 
received low mean scores which revealed that Negro respondents considered them of 
low status and generally dis.asteful in the light of present-day occupational trends; 
however, the jobs were evaluated in a slightly less distasteful light, statistically and 
comparatively, by the Negro study sample whose respondents had only a limited 
number of jobs to choose from, than by the North-Hatt sample which doubtless had 
less restricted Occupational opportunities. 

Many additional inferences may, of course, be drawn from these above data, 
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CONCLUSIONS s 

; pothesis 

In the present study, and by the specific techniques employed, R e 

pertaining to the existence of significant differences in the evaluations : pS: ba 
occupations by Columbus, Ohio, Negroes from those held eight year. 

nation-wide sample of adult white Americans was not substantiated. enie 

Like the white respondents who rated the jobs in 1947, Negro Pegadas ae 
Columbus study did not evaluate all jobs as being of equal social status. 


. . ; m or 
scores of occupations differed widely, resulting in the formation of a rank systel 
continuum of jobs. 


7 4 is 
Only forty-five of the total sixty-five jobs under comparison were presented in thi 


report. Negro respondents, however, rated ten of the sixty-five jobs five or ei 
points higher than did the North-Hatt respondents, and eleven jobs were rate Ha 
them five or more points lower. An attempt was made to interpret the differen A 
e aiuation in the light both of the Prevailing social situation and life experiences 0 
the populations under comparison. 


The present investigation Suggests a need for comparative studies among other 
Population aggregates of Varying status levels for Purposes of comparison with pres 
ent findings, 


Bernard Karsh, Joel Seidman, and Daisy M. Lilienthal 


The Union Organizer and His Tactics: A Case Study’ 
The formation of a local union that can win col 


llective-bargaining rights and 
establish itself as a relatively permanent organization in i 


ished, under present conditions, by the professional maha 
to seek out promising situations in his industry le : 5 
assigned territory, stimulate the Organization of unions, and continue to furnis| 
assistance as the local Sroup requires, 

The union organizer has no set of tules by which to operate. He must be able to 


appraise elements of Strength and weakness and make quick decisions as to when 
to organize and when to leave, when to 


urge a strike. He must be a skilf , able to counter the moves of enclose 
uid and rapidly changing situations. ine 
€, adapting his methods to local peculiariti 


vantages of greater economic resour 


1 From American Journal of Sociology, 


1953, 59:113-122. By permission of The University of 
Chicago Press, 


<t 
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While situations vary widely, this one may nevertheless serve to Iae oo of 
the problems that confront the union organizer and the ways in w 
solve them. 


THE MILL, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE WORKERS 


The plant, a knitting mill employing 180 workers, is located ee peal so 
relatively isolated midwestern area. For more than a generation £ e Eon bas Pia 
dominated by the family that owns the mill, as well as several ot = me Bere 
prises, and whose influence is also felt in the political, social, and re alae ea 
community. Not until World War II did unionism extend beyond the s i Ka fog 
to embrace several of the factories in this and a neighboring Snare puii pe 
ting-mill employees, however, lagged behind this general move towar gani tior ` 
Most were women whose husbands or fathers were the primary wage-earners; : y 
tended to be at a medium to low level of skill in an area in which few ae ive 
means of employment were available; their interest in unionism was limite ces 
the risks involved and the disparity between their apparent weakness an e 
strength of the town’s leading family appeared too great. Many of them, patie 
had grown up with the member of the family who managed the mill and admire 
him personally just as they respected the economic power and social prestige that 
his family represented. 

Nee, the women in the knitting mill were not untouched by the spread of 
unionism during the war years, which swept many of their husbands and fathers into 
the growing unions, mostly those affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
The AF of L central labor body was anxious to organize the mill, the largest non- 
union enterprise in the town, which they believed was a drag upon wage rates in the 
community. Learning that some of the knitting-mill employees were interested in 
organization, the officers of the central labor body informed an officer of the Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the AF of L union most active in the 
industry. 


THE ORGANIZING EFFORTS IN 1947 


Following this lead, the chief organizer in the area for the ILGWU, Frank 
-2 launched an organizing ca 


mpaign among the employees and assigned a 
member of his staff to spend.her full time on the effort. She found that, while a 
` number of the workers were dissa 


tisfied with wages and working conditions and 
were interested in forming a union, none wanted her int 
not even to fellow- 


We didn’t want to put those people who had si 
Pany would know of 


igned up in the position where the com- 
of the open methods 


them, and we had promised that we wouldn’t. So we couldn’t use any 
such as handbills or meetings, and it had to be done on the QT. 


The organizer contacted Prospective members individually, Starting with those 
Whose names had been furnished labor body. These 
uld probably prove interested. “Don’t 
use my name,” she would be told, “but I know that Susie or May or Jane is very 
ius All personal na 


mes in this article have been withheld or changed, but no other matter has 
en altered. 
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much interested. I think that she, too, wants a union.” While this was the primary 
organizing technique used, the organizer also made some contacts by waiting across 
the street until a worker left the plant, following her, and then stopping her to talk. 
Occasionally she would board the city bus after it had loaded workers at the plant 
gate, sit next to one, and talk to her about joining the union. 


It was hoped that, if a substantial Proportion of the workers joined, the cam- 


paign could be brought into the open, but two weeks of effort by the organin 
produced only about twenty-five signed cards. The entire burden, moreover, reste 


me almost impossible, . . . The original 
f made me—and I was the only one who 
= Si out before anyone was hurt, before it 
became public, 


k wages they were receiving, 
R € company, their fellow-workers, and the union. AS 


I could tell by the Conversation that Do h 
group; that when things went seen st > rothy was very respected in the shop by the 
different groups in the shop cam 
Management respected her opinion too; 3 o 
the things she wanted, * complained enough, they would g 


The next evening Helen went to see Dorothy, to ask her, in the event an organ- 
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izing effort was made, whether she would use her car to show Helen where the 
workers lived and whether she would find out in a quiet manner what the workets 
thought of a union. Dorothy had never heard of the ILGWU until this time, how- 
ever, and wanted time to learn something about it; two weeks later she wrote to 
Helen to tell her that she would be glad to help if the union tried to organize the mill. 

By this time the union officials had become convinced that the plant could be 
organized. There was dissatisfaction among the employees over the minimum 
guaranteed wage rates, plus a general bélief that piece-work rates in the mill were 
too low; moreover, many of the workers felt that work was not equitably dis- 
tributed by the supervisors, and some of the floorladies were believed to be dividing 
the work so that a few favorites, receiving the materials that were easiest to work 
on and which paid the highest rates, consistently earned more than fellow-workers 
at the same level of skill. Most important, from the point of view of the organizer, 
employees were found who were willing to aid actively in the campaign, an essential 
factor if sucess was to be achieved. 


I950 ORGANIZING TACTICS 


When Helen returned to the town several weeks later to begin work in earnest, 
she placed the emphasis on secrecy, personal contacts, an organizing approach 
tailored to the dissatisfactions of the prospective member, and the involvement in 
the campaign of a number of workers inside the mill. A number of workers, fearful 
of layoff or other action by the company, were willing to sign union cards only after 
the organizer had assured them that their names would be kept secret—a pledge 
that the organizer scrupulously kept, One worker reported: 


I found out later [after being visited by the organizer] that many had joined, but 
you’d never know it. You wouldn’t know if your next-door neighbor was in—it was so 


Secret. . .. You'd ask someone if she belonged, and you'd never get no satisfaction. They 
were scared of getting laid off. 


Most of the early organizing work was concentrated into two long week ends, 
during which Helen, after being briefed on a worker by Dorothy, contacted her 
individually. Helen had no set approach. Instead she encouraged her prospects to 


air their grievances and then emphasized the value of unionism in meeting the 
specific problem, Helen. described her method as follows: 


es kach one of these members I contacted personally. Dorothy would park her car a 
p ock away from the house and wait for me, In advance Dorothy had told me all she 
new about this person—what department she worked in, things about her personal life, 


if she was married and whether or n i 
; ot her husband was a union memi i y 
elder che ed. ber and how many 


c how much money she made and how long she worked i 

in general, what type of person she was and things like hee Each salen eae 
to differently. I would introduce myself and ask them to let me come in and talk t 
for a few minutes about the union. I would encourage them to do the talkin 
through what they told me about themselves and their jobs, I had the answers fo 


Having worked in a shop for fifteen years, I knew about what to look for. 


o them 
g, and, 
r them. 


These workers who felt some sense of dissatisfaction found Helen a very sympa- 
thetic listener, In addition to complaints about the floorladies and the shop manager, 
which were widespread, a number of other grievances were aired. A worker whose 
pay had been cut a year earlier was told that that could not have happened if a 
union had been in existence. A cutter who was earning $1.00 an hour was told 
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that a good cutter should be earning much more—at least $1.50-$1.75 an hour. A 
worker who had been employed for five years on a part-time basis was told that 
she had seniority rights and under union conditions would be able to work steadily. 
Workers were told that piece rates would be raised under union conditions and that 
working conditions would be improved. One worker related: 


They'd explain the difference from other shops. We found out there was a lot of 


difference between us and other shops. We were the lowest-paid shop in the country, we 
were told. 


, had already joined. The knitters were among the first to join the union 


, whom they felt to be unfamiliar with their special problems. 
As one knitter reported: 


work and didn’t have any idea what knitting was 
that was better.” 


In addition to signing up members herself, Helen formed an “inside” organizing 


or one group would boast “all but two of my 
ost members in my department.” 


Helen’s tactics and personality impressed many employees and influenced their 


— 
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decision to join the union. A machine operator recalled that “it was her efficiency 
—she knew what she was talking about, and she got results because she did it the 
right way.” A sorter reported that Helen’s personality impressed her: “She was 
awfully nice—a sociable type of person. You felt free around her because she seemed 
like she was one of us. . . . She was just so friendly and she fit right in here.” 

As a result of these tactics—house calls, formation of an inside organizing com- 
mittee, and meetings of small groups with the organizer in her hotel room—in 
addition, of course, to the pleasing personality of the organizer herself—news of 
union activity spread rapidly through the plant, and by the end of the second week 
of active organizing Helen had obtained signed cards from 72 of the 180 workers 
in the plant. With 40 per cent of the employees in the union, the organizer decided 
that the time had come to bring the campaign out into the open. As chief organizer 
in the area, Frank was responsible for choosing the right moment to call a general 
meeting. He described the criteria on which he based the decision: 


When we reached the stage where we had enough members, so that they were a large 
enough group where the company couldn’t go ahead and fire one or two and stop it | the 
organizing drive], and also when they had gained strength and confidence from each 
other through knowing each other as union members, then we held an open mecting, 


Leaflets were distributed at the plant announcing the time and place of the first 
Meeting, and the organizers were overjoyed to find more than a hundred workers, a 
majority of the employees, in attendance. 


THE EMPLOYER’S COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


Until the first open meeting was held the employer took little or no notice of the 
organizing drive. The large turnout for the meeting, however, convinced him that 
it was necessary to take vigorous steps to counter the drive. His first step was to 
mail to each employee a letter asserting that wages and conditions at the plant were 
good, that unionism could bring no benefit, and that the organizers were profes- 
sional labor promoters interested primarily in their dues. The workers were re- 
minded that they enjoyed the legal right to refuse to join the union, and they were 
warned that union membership would subject them to the “commands” of union 
officials, who would force them to engage in “picketing and similar outside union 
activities.” Other letters followed, and the employer began to call meetings inside 


fis mill during working hours at which he gave his presentation of the company’s 
position. 5 


membership, and, when this was refused, it filed a p 
NLRB. The company argued against the holding oftangelection on the ground that 
Signatures on the cards were not valid. Following hearings, the Board ordered an 
election, which resulted in a 57 per cent vote for the u 


; nion. The company contested 
the election on the ground that “coercive propaganda” was handed out at the polls. 


l ion, whereupon the company 
; this was refused, and the union was finally certified, 


that were likewise to be dragged out for three months without any substantial 


Progress. In the meantime some of the workers were becoming restless and im- 
Patient. The union’s chief organizer received several letters from leaders of the 


peal group charging that the union Was not being militant enough. One letter 
eclared that the union head was “letting grass grow under your feet . . . the girls 
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i ificati i don’t 
at the mill are all disgusted [with the delays in certification], and, a yomi 
get going, the union will fold like a tent.” Frank thus assessed the situ 

D D? 


s i art 
On the part of some people there was a feeling of frustration and E a 
screaming or go on strike to overcome this frustration. . -> They started PE mai na 
the company was right in the first instance—that John Miller {manager o e cad 
the Miller family was much too big for any union to come in and set aes wes UD, 
that, despite everything Frank had said to us, there will never be a union here. 


Frank sought in every way possible to allay these feelings. He assured pe ee 
aders over and over again that the union was doing all in its power to avoid A 2 
and obtain a contract. He pointed out that the union had invested a tremen oi 

amount of time, effort, and money to build the local union and that acne is 
for the long delay rested with the company. The simplest course of action wou rf 

to call a strike, but it was the union’s policy, he stated, to take every possible s 
before it asked its members to go on strike. Meanwhile it was necessary for t Š 
local leaders in the shop to “get all the people to understand the company’s delaying 
tactics and build up sentiment for a strike. If and when that time comes, we want 


to be sure that we have a large percentage of the people on the picket line and not 
inside the shop working.” If it became necessary to call a strike, Frank told the 
local leaders, the way needed to be carefully prepared. 


le: 


t ot go into a strike haphazardly any more than a country 
goes into a war haphazardly. , , 


- We will choose a time when the company’s business is 
expanding and it will hurt the most. We will also want to be sure that we have a sub- 


, 
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> o 
names, and in turn most of them called him “John.” Several workers reported that 
on some problems they were able to come to him directly and obtain satisfaction. 
Some of them had grown up with him in the same small town, and all found him 
to be a well-mannered person with a pleasant way of dealing with people. 

Because of this general high regard, Frank changed his usual approach to the 
employer. As Frank put it: 


I worked under wraps prior to the strike because I felt, and I think I was right, that 
a lot of people would resent any direct attack on Miller as a person, and I had to do it 
in a round-about way to show that, regardless of what kind of individual John Miller is, 
as an employer he’s a - But I never dared to express myself very strongly for fear 
that some people might take his side. . . . In the early stages of the organizing, the people 
had such liking for him that it had to be the floorlady who was responsible or Uncle Paul 
who was responsible, but John Miller was a good guy. I had to go along with this. 


Although I never said he was a good guy, I had to pull my punches. 


When the organizer did refer to the employer, in speeches or leaflets, it was 
always in terms of the abstraction, “the Company,” which could be interpreted in 
various ways by different employees. To some it meant the floorlady; to others, 
the foreman or the superintendent; and, to still others, it could mean the manager, 
the stockholders, or the family to which they all belonged. 

Frank’s task was to break down this identification of the workers with their 
employer and to foster in its place an in-group, out-group relationship between 
union members and employer. This developed very slowly, despite all the delays 
in the certification and negotiations; several members of the local negotiating com- 
mittee held the company’s attorney responsible for the delays, while others blamed 
the union for not forcing the issues. Very few workers believed that the employer 
held the key to the situation. Frank repeatedly pointed out that attorneys act not 
on their own but under instructions from their client. Frank sought also to con- 
vince the workers that John Miller and his family were doing everything possible 
to keep out the union by “trying to kill us off through his stalling and more stalling.” 
Frank constantly used the argument that the company would rather deal with 
weak individual workers than with a strong international union. His efforts bore 
fruit as the workers’ identification with the employer slowly diminished, and 
increased loyalty to the union developed in its place. 


THE UNION CALLS A STRIKE 


The union’s basic contract demands included recognition, wage increases, a union 
shop, a Seniority system, union participation in the setting of piece rates, improved 
vacation and holiday benefits, and company-paid health insurance. For three months 
negotiations dragged on without progress on any but minor issues, A federal concili- 
ator, after attending three meetings, reported that the two sides were so far apart 
that his office could be of no help. It appeared to the union Organizers that the 
company was stalling while seeking to break up the union through appeals to 
employees. 3 

A final effort to reach Some agreement was mad 
at the end of which the parties found themselves 
negotiations had started. The union representatives hoped to avoid a strike, because 
they did not know how many of the workers would support one, and they were 


willing to accept any reasonable compromise that would permit the union to live. 
As Frank put it: 


e at a two-day bargaining session, 
almost at the same point at which 
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We didn’t want to call a strike. . . . We got some minor concessions, but nothing PUPE 
that would permit the union to remain in existence. We knew that without any fore i 
union security, without any wage increases, the granting of a couple of paid holidays o 
some other very minor adjustments would be considered a defeat by the people in the 
shop for all their time and effort. . . . We knew that there were so many people that 
were not in the union that before a year was up there would be no vestige of a union 
left. . . . We had instructions from the International vice-president to accept any sort 
of reasonable opportunity to last for one year, hoping that within that one year We 
could consolidate our forces, we could build, and we could prepare for the following year 
and then improve our contract. 


The union leaders felt that to accept the company’s terms would mean.the end 
of the union. Nor could they pull out of the situation, since they had too great 
an investment of time and money and felt that this would be a desertion of the 
people who had joined. The only recourse was to strike, and they quickly called 
a meeting at which a strike was unanimously approved. The strike lasted for sixteen 
weeks before being brought to a successful conclusion for the union. The problems 
presented by these later events, however, are beyond the scope of this article. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has sought to illustrate the role of the professional organizer in a 
union organizing campaign. It seems reasonably clear that, had professional organ- 
izers not been involved, the plant would not have been organized at that time. Yet 
the presence of an organizer is only one of the factors required. Professional 
organizers failed in 1947, and they conducted a preliminary survey before they 
decided that conditions in 1950 would permit them to succeed. Clearly a condition 
of unrest, a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction, is essential if workers are to be 
successful in forming a union. The professional organizer does not create this con- 
dition; he probes for it, brings it to the surface, emphasizes it, and seeks to place 
the responsibility for it with the employer and to convince the worker that his 
sense of grievance could be removed by unionization, The organizer, finding general 
individual unrest, seeks to transform it into a collective condition and to channel 
it into the direction of group action through the formation of a union. He serve 
as much more than a catalytic agent, however, for he brings with him his experiences 
and the economic and political resources of a national organization, and he deter- 
mines tactics and objectives until the local group has gained enou h experience ue 
share in directing its affairs, 5 

The union, to workers in an isolated small town, is an abstraction, of which the 
organizer is the only tangible embodiment. While the workers are told that the 
organizer represents a body with perhaps hundreds of thousands of members, they. 
are apt to respond in large measure in the crucial early days according to their 
estimate of the organizer himself. Therefore his personality becomes importanty 
for he sells himself along with, and perhaps as much as, his union; he must inspire 
confidence and be the kind -of person the workers admire and like to be friendly 
with. At the same time his task is greatly facilitated if he is enough like the 
employees in socioeconomic background, national origin, and similar respects t° 
be accepted readily by them as a friend and associate. 

In all these respects Helen was admirably suited for work among the employees 
of this mill. Her home was in a small town in the same general area, and she ha 
worked for fifteen years in a garment plant there, filling a variety of unpaid union 


ee 
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offices, before joining the organizing staff. A middle-aged motherly sort of person, 
she readily inspired confidence among the employees. The union’s choice in 1947 
had been less fortunate, for a younger woman, raised in a large eastern city and 
college trained, had then been sent in to organize. This is not to suggest that Helen 
would have succeeded in 1947 or that the younger organizer would have failed in 
1950, for there were obvious differences in the intensity of dissatisfactions and the 
number of workers affected by it. In addition, the local labor movement which, 
for the most part, had been organized during the war period, was a few years 
older and considerably more experienced by 1950. In the postwar period, and par- 
ticularly after 1947, knitting-mill workers had seen members of their families and 
neighbors engage in strikes and not lose their jobs. Thus, by 1950, the fear of the 
employer’s displeasure had decreased, and union officials were no longer convinced, 
after three years of experience under the Taft-Hartley Act, that organizing drives 
in this region of the country were doomed to failure. 

Whatever his personality, however, the organizer is not likely to succeed unless 
his tactics are adapted to his organizing situation. He must be able to emphasize 
that aspect of unionism which will attract the worker he is trying to convince; he 
must be able to judge when to work in secret and when to come out into the open; 
he must know when to make concessions and when to urge a strike; he must be 
able to meet the employer’s counteroffensive and devise tactics to offset it. Without 
imagination and flexibility, he is unlikely to be very successful. 

In this particular small-town setting the personal approach through home visits 
was not only feasible but also of great importance. As a result of the work setup, 
communication and personal contacts had been at a minimum in the mill. Most 
workers had only personal versions and explanations of their dissatisfactions, and 
these were vague and not crystallized into clear-cut and specific complaints. By 
playing the role of the sympathetic listener, the organizer left it to the worker to 
define his dissatisfactions for himself. At the same time she strengthened the 
workers’ feelings of security and need for justification by adjusting her approach 
to the fears, doubts, and experiences of each. Further, this opportunity to talk at 
length about one’s experiences probably contributed to a greater awareness and 
strengthening of dissatisfactions, since it can be assumed that, after the organizer 


left, the discussion was carried on with members of the family, many of whom 
were union members. 


The personal approach had the additional advantage of constantly enabling the 
organizer further to assess the prevailing sentiments, attitudes, and relationships 
in the mill. The sensitivity of the organizer was correspondingly increased, and 
interaction with other workers was facilitated. This approach was important, since 
individuals were more prone to accept guidance from members of their own com- 
munity than from “outsiders.” 

In a crisis situation such as this there is no sharp line which can be drawn 
between workers’ loyalty to their employer and to the union. A degree of overlap 
almost inevitably exists. Accordingly, one of the prime objectives of the organizer 
was to polarize the loyalty of the workers toward the union, This required the 
building of an in-group feeling that embraced the union members, both inside the 
plant and elsewhere, and excluded the employer and his supervisory force. As 
against this the employer may seek to promote a group solidarity that will include 
everyone associated with the enterprise, from the owners to the unskilled worker, 
with all other persons, including the union organizers, considered outsiders. The 
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struggle is carried on within the consciousness of the individual ee re- 
sponds to these conflicting pressures and decides on his own course of actio r P 

To achieve the necessary shift in identification and to lead the worker to ay a 
blame for the prolonged negotiations squarely upon the employer, the ent : 
used a number of techniques, among which the building and use of an in-p = 
leadership was most important. Helen gave the more aggressive personalities in ae 
mill a role as new leaders of the union and overcame their feelings of fear m 
insecurity by assigning to them positions of status in a powerful organization and 


by singling them out for special meetings and close association with the organizers. 
It was primarily these in: 


g of organization had shown greater willingness 
to fight for their demands. i al issue in the conversation in 
the mill, and the tension and restlessness of those who were urging a strike were 
communicated to others, 


From the very first, the or, a sound basis for group action. 
Only after there was sufficien ohesiveness had developed could 
the emphasis on “secrecy” gave 


so knew that the news of union 


many of the workers faced a conflict between 
ons and their feelings of loyalty and attachment 
e to increase their dissatisfactions by contrasting 
hose prevailing in the unionized sectors of the industry. ee 
; t’s role as Manager of the mill from his other roles in the 
community, the organizer sought to criticize Miller’s behavior without challenging 
his integrity as a person, By laying the blame primarily on other supervisors Or by 
talking vaguely about an abstraction, “the Company,” the organizers attempted to 
avoid direct criticism of the employer, thereby diminishing the possibility o! 
antagonizing individual workers. As Frank Pointed out, his tactic was to “et the 
situation speak for itself.” 


There are times, needless to say, when even the most resourc 
not succeed. If there is no serious dissatisfaction among 
greatly fear the consequences of the employer’s displeasure, his efforts may be 
doomed to failure. In other cases no Professional organizer is even needed, for 
anyone might be successful. Despite the different economic and social conditions 
that prevail in various parts of this country, however, there are countless situations 
where the personality and resourcefulness of the professional labor organizer make 
ntinuation under nonunion conditions. 


shop conditi 


eful organizer will 
the workers or if they too 


the difference between unionization and co 
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24 
Political S ociology 


Every society has provisions in its normative structure for maintaining 
order. A large part of this function is met by informal sanctions: by such 
social control as gossip, ridicule, or ostracism. The more formal social con- 
trols reside in the political structure. 

Melvin M. Tumin reports research on a fascinating problem: who are the 
people willing to resist the formally constituted authority of the government 
because its ruling runs contrary to strongly held personal values? Studying 
reactions to a court decision which is almost universally unpopular in the 
area where he did his research, Tumin was able to scale the people according 
to the degree of what he calls their “readiness and resistance to desegrega- 
tion.” He then examines the “hard core” of resisters to see how they differ 
from their neighbors. 3 

The final article, by John P. Roche and Milton M. Gordon, approaches a 
question of perennial interest: “Can Morality Be Legislated?” 


Melvin M. Tumin 


LL 
Readiness and Resistance to Desegregation: A Social Portrait 


of the Hard Core’ 


vantage and leverage, at which the 
or soften, spread or diminish the exi 
What is true between and within 
uals, For it seems equally unmista 
1 From Social Forces, 1958, 36:256-26. 


southern states also applies to southern individ- 
kable that—as Myrdal so elegantly asserted-— 
3. By permission, 
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; 3 ree 
there are rank orders of resistance, such that any Single white may Pia ES 
sistance or objection at all to working side by side with a Negro, yet may furi: a 
oppose any attempt to make it customary for a Negro to sit on the same < 
on the bus. re ; 

There is a continuum, then, of resistance, a sociaj and a personal oe, 
More properly this should be put in the plural. Each individual, and each soci 


as an equal. 


These general assertions are borne out by our findings in a study recently made 
in Guilford County, North Carolina. The explicit aim was to discover the qualities 
and quantities of readiness and resistance to desegregation among a group of some 
300 white, male, adult (about 18 years old) members of the work force in Guilford 


ary to prevent desegrega- 
examining in what aspects 


it differs from Other, less intransigent and committed 


numerous seminars, conduct Preliminary field explorati 
pre-testing of our instruments, both in 


tional mobility, contact with Negroes, an the mass media. 
As measures of readiness for desegregation, We constructed five sets of questions, 
ales of the Guttman type. 

the first set probed for the respondent’s image of the Negro, as an inferior, 


Superior. or equal creature with the white, in regard to intelligence, ambition, 
Morality, and responsibility. 


a 


` 
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The second questioned the ideological fancies of the respondent, in terms of how, 
in gencral, he would, if he could, arrange the relations among Negroes and whites 
in a set of eight situations (the scale was ultimately reduced to six of these eight), 
including: neighborhood co-residence, co-dining on a private basis, co-dining in 
restaurants, school attendance, church attendance, having Negroes for supervisors 
over whites, riding on buses, and working side by side on an equal status basis. 

The third scale asked about the same situations but put the question in terms of 
how the respondent would feel if he found himself in such a situation. 

The fourth scale then asked what the respondent would do if and when he 
found himself faced with these facts. 

The fifth scale focused specifically on the schools and asked the respondent to 
approve or disapprove of a series of four proposals offered as ways in which to 
prevent the desegregation of the schools. 

In this study, we will focus primarily on the responses given to this last set of 
questions. As put to the respondents, they read: 


a) Some people have suggested that the Supreme Court Decision ordering desegrega- 
tion was wrong and that the States ought to be permitted to decide for themselves on this 
question. The proposal is to go through the process of getting an amendment to the United 
States Constitution to take power away from the Supreme Court. How do you feel about 
this kind of proposal to try to amend the U. S. Constitution? 

1. strongly approve 

2. approve 
- 3. undecided = 

4. disapprove 

5. strongly disapprove 

b) In Texas, the Governor has threatened to withhold State school funds from any 
school district which desegregates the schools, i.e., which permits Negro children to attend 
the same schools as white children. How do you feel about withholding State money from 
school districts here in North Carolina—if and when any of these districts start letting 
Negro children go to school together with white children? 

. Strongly approve 

. approve 

. undecided 

. disapprove 

. Strongly disapprove 


c) Some people have Suggested that if need be, the public schools ought to be closed 


altogether rather than have Negro and white children go to school together. How do 
you feel about this? 


1. strongly approve 
2. approve. 

3. undecided 

4. disapprove 

5. strongly disapprove 


d) Once in a while you hear it said, too, that if need be, people ought to get together 
and resist with force any attempts to mix Negro and white children in the same schools. 
How do you feel about this? 

1. strongly approve 

2. approve 

3. undecided 

4. disapprove 

5. strongly disapprove 


Abwne 


Strong approval, approval, and undecided were classed as the segregationist type 
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of response; disapproval or strong disapproval were classed as desegregationist. 
On this basis, the percentage segregationist response to these questions is shown R 
Table 1. Scale analysis yielded a co-efficient of reproducibility of 95.7. The scale 
consists of five points ranging from extreme segregationist, defined by the score of 
IV, to extreme desegregationist, who receives a score of 0. The distribution of the 
respondents through these scale score types is shown in Table 2, 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS on SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Percent Giving 
Prosegregationist 
Question Answer 
Amend the Constitution ... 


77.3 
Withhold state funds .... 55.6 
Close the public schools . ca 43,5 
Use force if necessary ...... 24.8 
TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCALE Scores Questions on SCHOOLS 
Scale Score Number Percent 
0 d 50 17.5 
T 58 20.3 
53 18.6 
II 71 24.8 
Iv 54 18.9 
a et 
Dota Nien ey Sees 286 100.0 


We may now examine the extent to which the different scale score groups are 
distributed on a number of other characteristics, such as age, education, income, 
and similar sociological characteristics, For purposes of convenience the scale score 
IV group, that which approves of all alternatives, will be referred to, variously, as 
the hard core and the resisters, while the 0 group, those who approved of none of 
the measures, will be referred to as the desegregators and the ready-ones. 


AGE 


Table 3 shows the age-makeup of the different scale score groups. Testing reveals 
no significant difference in mean ages between any of the groups. The hard core 
group is the youngest, with a mean age of almost 40 years, and its adjacent scale 
Score group, the III group, is the oldest, with a mean age of almost 44 years, But 
even this difference failed to reach the .05 level of significance. 


TABLE 3 
AGE 
Scale Score Group Mean Age 

£ 41.4 
41.4 

H 42.2 

II 43.7 

IV 


39.8 


<a 


3 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


The total sample, according to religious affiliation, is distributed as shown in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
Religious Denomination Number Percent 

Catholic’ -ham sare ta Serene ane 3 1.0 
Jewish emmys eae tks e500 ar. 1 4 
Other .. A. í 3 1.0 
None ..... 5 23 8.0 
Baptist 103 35.9 
Methodist 79 27.5 
Episcopalian ` 10 3.5 
Quakers anaa 2 3 1.0 
Beesby Cerin n Meret itero. «sal fires n 20 7.0 
Other Protestant Denominations .. od 39 13.6 
INGRINIORMAUION rete yee sd oes ose cic ve « 2 3 1.0 

EOE i. ee AEEA N 287 100.0 


reek ae PS. Not one of the groups averages as much as once-a- 
TABLE 5 
RELictosity 
oem Frequency of 
= Group Church Attendance* 
i 2.9 
II ae 
Ir a 
IV a 
- 2.8 
+F ; ; 
ice a ver ulating means, never = 


1, less 
or more = 4, daily = §. ss than once a month = 2, less than once a weck = 3, 
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RESIDENCE 


Does residence matter? Our sample was divided into four groups: Sa 
who have resided in a rural area in the county more than five years, or sta 5 . 
rurals; (2) those in rural area less than five years, or recent-rurals; (3) those 1 
urban area more than five years, or stable-urbans; and (4) those in urban area 
less than five years, or recent-urbans. 4 

The results of testing here are not regularly patterned. The groups do not differ 
at all on their percentages of stable residents, whether urban or rural. And, when 
we focus on the rural-urban difference alone, we find that the IV group, re 
from the 0, I and TII groups, but not from the IT group, on the percent rural, wit 
the higher percentages in the hard core group (See Table 6). The only other 


TABLE 6 
RESIDENCE 


Scale Score Percent Stable Percent Rural 


Group Residence Residence 
o 80.0 22.0 
1 86.4 x 33.9 
Il 83.0 415 
II 80.3 32.4 
IV 83.3 $1.9 


difference which is significant is between the 0 group and the II group, with the 
higher percent rurals in favor of the latter group. The major drift of these differ- 


ences is generally in favor of a significantly higher percentage of rural residents 
in the hard core group. 


INCOME 


- The distribution of income reveals a patterned and regular relationship between 
income and attitudes toward school desegregation. The higher the income, the ma 
ready for desegregation, without exception. Mean annual incomes for the five Sc e 


score groups, starting with the least segregationist and going down to the har 
core, are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
INCOME 
Mcan Annual Income 

Scale Score Groups (Dollars) 

0 $6,194 

I 5,915 

It 4,940 

JII 4,592 

IV 3,500 


Testing for significance of differences between these means shows that the IV: 
or hard core, group differs significantly from each of the others; and that the 0, OT 
ready, group differs from the IT and IIT as well as from the IV group. The inter- 
vening groups do not differ significantly from each other. It is as though there were 
a polarization of incomes as well as of attitudes toward desegregation. 


Å 
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OCCUPATION 


If we raise the ordinary expectation that occupational distrioutions will closely 

- correspond to income spreads, we will not be disappointed. We tested for this in 

two ways. First, we examined the percent white collar workers in each of the scale 

score groups. Their distributions are seen in Table 8. The significant differences 

here are again between the IV, or hard core, group and each of the others. None 
of the other differences reaches significance. 


TABLE $ 
Wirte COLLAR WORKERS 


Scale Score Groups Percent White Collar 


fo) 71.4 
I 64.4 
II 64.2 
III 58.6 
IV 35.8 


If we narrow the focus somewhat and examine the percent professionals in each 
of the groups, the results are indicated in Table 9. It is the most ready group which 
is set off from all the others here. For it is only between this group and each of 
the others that the differences in percent of professionals reach significance, with 
none of the other differences between the other groups getting to this point. 


TABLE 9 
PROFESSIONALS 
Scale Score Groups Percent Professionals 
0 22.4 
I 10.2 
Il 94 
III Hye 
IV 1.8 
EDUCATION 


_As one would expect there is a close correspondence between the educational 
differences and the differences in income. The mean number of years of school 
completed for the five groups are shown in Table 10. Testing for significance of 


TABLE 10 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


Scale Score Groups Years of School Completed 


0 10.1 
I 9.7 
II 9.3 
HI 95 
IV 8.0 


differences here reveals that the IV group differs significantly again from each of 
the other groups, and that none of the other differences reaches statistical signifi- 
cance, Here, as in previous findings, the hard-core group is set off from all the 
Others, The same finding is repeated when we test differences between the groups 
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on their percentages of respondents who have nine or more years of school. The 
distributions are seen in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 
HicH SCHOOL EDUCATION OR More 


Percent with 9 or More Years 


Scale Score Groups of School 
0 72.0 
I 67.8 
Il 62.3 
HI 64.8 
IV 40.7 


FATHER-SON EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY 


Another comparison of interest takes mobility of son from father’s educational 
achievements as a possible factor, and compares the variously resistant groups 
on their percentages of those where the father has Jess than nine years of school and 
and the respondent nine or more years. Here we find that the groups do not differ 
at all. Mobility, then, as measured by difference between fathers and sons on formal 
education does not seem to be related to differences in attitudes toward segregation- 
Table 12 shows the percent of each scale score group of respondents who had nine 
or more years of school but whose fathers had only eight or less. 


TABLE 12 
EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY, 


—_—  ———_—_____ 


DDO Ee 
Percent respondents with 


9 or More Whose Fathers 
Scale Score Groups 


Had 8 or Less 
0 t 44.0 
I 33.9 
II 39.6 
III 46.5 
IV 35:2 


FATHER-SON OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
If we define mobility by differences between the respondents and their fathers 
on white vs. blue collar work, we find that there are no significant differences 
between any pair of the groups on their percentages of respondents with white 


collar jobs whose fathers were manual or blue-collar workers. Table 13 shows the 
percentages on this item. 


TABLE 13 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Percent with Respondents 


3 White Collar and Fathers 
Scale Score Groups 


Blue Collar 
o 26.0 
I 23.7 
II 32.1 
iil 23.9 
IV 


h 20.4 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS “2 


When we focus on the occupations of the respondents alone and compare the 
percent in each group who work at white-collar jobs, some significant differences 
do appear. All of these differences occur between the hard core and the other 
groups, with the former having a significantly lower percentage of white-collar 
workers than any of the other groups. It appears, in short, that status more than 
mobility makes a difference, and serves to set off, as did formal education, the hard 
core from all the other groups. Table 14 shows the percent distributions, 


TABLE 14 
WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 
Scale Score Groups Percent White-Collar Workers 
ie) 71.4 
I 64.4 
I 64.2 
III 4 58.6 
IV 35.8 


EXPOSURE TO THE MASS MEDIA 


The groups present an interesting pattern of differences in their respective degrees 
of exposure to the mass media. Again, the hard core has a significantly lower mean 
exposure rate than all the other groups. But there is further differentiation, such 
that the III group differs from the 0 group. All these differences are in the expected 
direction, namely, the more ready for desegregation, the more exposed to the mass 
media. Table 15 shows the distribution of the groups through the various degrees 
of exposure to the mass media. 


TABLE 15 
EXPOSURE TO THE Mass MEDIA 
r Scale Score Groups Mean Exposure Rate* 
0 2.8 
I 2.5 
II 2.7 
lll 2.3 
IV 21 


* Maximum exposure = 4. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 

Here, then, are some fundamental similarities and differences among our various 
attitude types. If we may ignore certain minor reversals and irregularities, in the 
interest of drawing together a collective portrait of the hard-core group as it com- 
pares with the other four groups, that summary sketch would read as follows: 

The hard core is slightly younger than its neighbors.. 

It belongs to the same churches in about the same proportions, 

It attends church about as frequently. 

It is as stable in its residence patterns, but is somewhat more concentrated in 
the rural areas, 

Its earning power is significantly lower than all its neighbors’. 

There are many fewer white collar workers in the group, and many fewer pro- 
fessionals, proportionately speaking. 
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‘All the other groups have significantly higher averages of number of years of 
school completed, though the actual differences are not very large. 
» Similarly, the hard core has a significantly smaller percentage of members who 
have achieved nine or more years of schooling. In this regard, it stands differentiated 
from all the other groups. t 

The hard core is not ‘different from the other groups in the percentage of its 
members who have gone on in school beyond the grammar school level achieved 
by their fathers. 

In the same vein, members of the hard-core group have moved as frequently as 
members of the other groups out of the manual-work situations of their fathers 
into white-collar work of their own. 

The mass society, through the agencies of the mass media, does not impinge 
upon the hard core to nearly the same extent as upon the other groups. 


expect. That is, the more of the 
larger world, the more exposed 
change, the more read 


» indicated by an unwillingness to go 
against the law of the larger land, becomes a reality, 


If we put these three patterns together, one 


> 
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which they are integrated. The hard core seems to view the emergent and changing 
social system as offe which does not contain enough by way of promised satisfaction 
in return for adherence to the new norms, and so seems to reject the emergent 
system in preference for the more traditional form of social organization. The ready 
group, by contrast, has good reason to see the emergent system as containing 
promises of even more of the relatively advantaged positions which they have come 
to enjoy, and hence they seem to welcome, or at least, to refuse to impede, the 
development of the new system. 

We are suggesting, in short, that it is not a difference between mental health and 
mental sickness; or between integration and anomie. Rather, since there is some 
degree of option between a traditional and a new system and since the balance 
of responsibility and reward strikes each group as different, one seeks to retain 
the old, and the other seeks to institute the new. 

Yet the metaphor in which we have put this difference carries in its vocabulary 
too much of the actors’ subjective definitions of the situations. For it seems clear, 
from the materials on self-perception and self-image, relative to various others, that 
ordinary measures of subjective definitions do not indicate as much difference in 
the self-images as one would expect from the sharp differences in attitudes toward 
the new ideas. By contrast, the objective indices of difference in such things as 


income, occupation, education, and the like, do correspond far more closely with 
the differences in attitudes. 


gees i that the actors here are responding to the pressures of the 
then aia aem, in ways unknown to them consciously and unverbalizable by 
life as from a Sache easily discoverable from a codification of their views of 
Could it also Be ai rward analysis of their positions in the social order? 
between the hard ai ei ‘oii if the inequalities in position and life chances 
between their attitud a the others were to be reduced over time, the differences 
ingly reduced, a perditis Negroes and desegregation would be correspond- 
in spite of their verballeations foie erage unperceiyed;byg them, ane 


equalizatl c the contrary? Some such destratification and 
q tion seem to be strongly indicated by our findings. 


John P. Roche and Milton M. Gordon 


Se eee 
Can Morality Be Legislated? 


Court is ing i : 
pondering its decision o 
ago that public school Serinin how and’ when to carry out its 
examine the relationshi Sie. n is unconstitutional. It is there- 
of courts and Legislatures and the vast be law and mores, between the 
r a action. e vast body of community beliefs which 
ile it is n 

E me customary to think of the Supreme Court as a legislative 
taken to rewrite publi en the desegregation cases, the nine justices have under- 
munities. Indeed, it on pT an at least seventeen states and innumerable com- 
equals in impact ene be difficult to find a recent Congressional enactment that 
approves 6 scope this judicial holding. Whether one approves or dis- 


f RA ENA 
such judicial acts, it is clear that the court has undertaken a monu- 


The Supreme 
ruling of a year 
fore timely to 


decrees of c 
sh; 


1 From th > 
© New York Times Magazine, May 22, 1955, pp. 10, 42, 44, 49. By permission, 
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mental Project in the field of social engineering, and one obviously based on the 
assumption that morality can be legislated. 


Opponents of the desegregation decision have, with the exception of a fringe of 


supporters maintain that virtually every statute 
and judicial decree is, to some extent, a regulation of morality. Indeed, they SUB- 
gest, if the moral standards of individuals were not susceptible to state definition 
and regulation, we would never have emerged from primitive barbarism. 


cracy is founded on consensus. That is to say 
that the basi i i i 


killed “not guilty,” $ 
Conversely, juri i i 
penalizing subversion—wi]] often bri 


unjustified out-of- preference to facing a jury that begins its 
labors with the seemi i f i 


jective: like H. L, Mencken’s friend, Americans 
Seem willing to vote for Proyibit; 


Excluding these extreme efforts to legi 
unsound, we now come to 


an individual accept distasteful regulation of his actions? To 


What are the criteria which lead an individual to adjust his 
of the state? 


Specifically, why do peor 
to which the money will 


put it another way: 


verage taxpayer grouses and pays. While 


r AANA 


Da 
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Americans are not, by and large, as law-abiding as their British cousins, it, is 
probably fair to say that most of us obey most laws without even reflecting on 


_ their merits. 


R This problem of the basis of legal norms has proved a fascinating one:to sociolo- 
gists. In the past fifteen years some significant new thinking on the subject has 
grown out of empirical research, more incisive analysis, and general observation of 
large-scale experiences with legal desegregation in important areas of American 
life such as employment, public housing and the Armed Forces. 

The older categorical view stated in classic fashion by the sociologist William 
Graham Sumner, was that law could never move ahead of the customs or mores of 
the people—that legislation which was not firmly rooted in popular folkways was 
doomed to failure. The implication was that social change must always be glacier- 
like in its movement and that mass change in attitudes must precede legislative 
action, 

The newer viewpoint is based on a more sophisticated and realistic analysis of 
social processes. In the first place, it questions the older way of stating the problem 
in terms of all or nothing. Any large, complex society, with its multiplicity of 
Social backgrounds and individual experiences, contains varying mores and attitudes 
within itself. On any given piece of legislation ‘there will not just be supporters and 
enemies; rather there will be many points of view, ranging from unconditional 
Support, through indifference, to unmitigated opposition. 7 

Thus, the degree of success that will attend such an enactment 1S the result of 
a highly complex series of interactions and adjustments among people with diverse 
attitudes toward the measure itself and toward the imposition of legal authority, 
Furthermore, it is predictable that a large segment of the population will be basi- 
cally neutral, if not totally indifferent. pes 

To put the matter in an even broader framework, the prediction of behavior 
must take into consideration not only. the attitudes of the individual but also the 
total social situation in which his behavior is to be formulated and expressed. For 
instance, people with ethnic prejudice are likely to express themselves in a social 
clique where, say, anti-Semitic jokes are aw fait, but will restrain themselves ina 
gtoup where such remarks are greeted with hostility. Once the bigot realizes.that he 
must pay a social price for his Gnti-Semitism, he is likely to think twice before 
exposing himself to the penalty. ; 

„Tn this connection, Robert K. Merton, Columbia sociologist, has set up an 1m- 
cisive classification, suggesting that four major groups can be delineated: 

_(1) The all-weather liberal, who can be expected to oppose prejudice and race 
discrimination under any set of social conditions; (2) the fair-weather liberal, who 
is not himself prejudiced, but who will stand silent or passively support discrimina- 
tion if it is easier and more profitable to do so; (3) the fair-weather illiberal, who 
has Prejudices, but is not prepared to pay a significant price for expressing them in 
behavior, preferring rather to take the easier course of conformity; and (4): the all- 
weather illiberal, who is prepared to fight to the last ditch for his prejudices at ,what- 
ever cost in social disapproval. bn satel 

If we apply this classification to such a problem as desegregation, it immediately 
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We thus come down to the final and crucial problem. It is plain that under sgme 
circumstances morality can be legislated, while under other conditions, the laws 
. prove impotent. But what are the specific factors which must be evaluated? What 
criteria can be offered as a guide to intelligent and effective action in these touchy 
areas of belief, superstition and vested prejudice? The following four considerations 
are suggested as a beginning: 

First, the amount of opposition and its geographical spread. If a random of 15 

- per cent of the population, roughly gauged, oppose some regulation, there will 
probably be little difficulty in gaining public acceptance and enforcement. However, 
and this is particularly relevant to the desegregation problem, if the 15 per cent all 
live in one compact geographical area where they constitute a majority, control local 
government and supply juries, the magnitude of the problem is much greater. 

Second, the intensity of opposition. This is a qualitative matter, for, to paraphrase 
George Orwell, while all Americans are created equal, some are more equal than 
others. A proposal which is militantly opposed by “opinion-formers” in the American 
community—for example, ministers, lawyers, newspaper editors—will have much 
harder sledding than a nosecount of the opponents would seem to justify, and, con- 
versely, a measure which receives the support of this key group, or significant seg- 
ments of it, can overcome a numerically large resistance. > 

Much of the success of the Negro in overcoming his legal, social and economic 
disabilities has been an outgrowth of the strong stand on his behalf taken by church 
leaders, journalists, trade unionists, business men and politicians who have created 
a climate of opinion favorable to Negro claims and who have based their assertions 
on. the values which constitute the American Creed: Equality of treatment under 
law and human brotherhood under God. With this quality of support, much can be 
accomplished even against great numbers. 

Third, the degree to which sanctions can be administered. Here we turn to the 
practical problems of enforcement, and it is at this point that Prohibition really 
should have run aground long before it was incorporated into public policy. Home 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages has, according to well informed sources, even 
survived in the Soviet Union, and if the M. V. D. is incapable of banning private 
brew, there is little reason to suspect that a democratic society could handle the job. 

It can not be emphasized too often that general principles of morality are no 
stronger than the instruments by which they are implemented; it would thus be 
legislative folly to try to prohibit people from disliking Jews, Negroes, Catholics, or 
Protestants, However, making gin in the bathtub, or disliking minorities, is not’ 
action equivalent to segregating school children on the basis of their pigmentation. 

Because it is nearly impossible to regulate what goes on in millions of private 
homes, it does not follow that enforcement of desegregation in public institutions 
will be equally difficult. In sum, false and misleading analogies must be avoided, and 
each proposal must be examined on its merits to determine whether or not it is 
enforceable. ; 

Fourth, the diligence of enforcement. It is extremely important that enforceable 
regulations be diligently enforced. This is particularly true in the initial period when 
public attitudes (specifically the attitudes of Merton’s groups two and three) are 
in me process of formation. Flagrant refusal to obey usually is designed as a sym- 
wae act to rally the undecided, and strong action at such a time will convince many 

ting minds that the best course is compliance. 

The Milford, Del., episode—where parents, stirred up by agitators, refused to 
send their children to a desegregated school—is a good case-study of what should 
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not happen; there vigorous action by the state authorities, such as occurred under 
similar circumstances in Baltimore, would have dampened the ardor of the fanatics 
and decimated their fellow-travelers. The danger is that successful symbolic defiance 
plants the dragon seed and brings into the resistance movement those who would 
otherwise remain interested and sympathetic spectators—at a distance. 

In short, to ask, “Can morality be legislated?”, is actually to pose the wrong 
question. What types of morality, under what conditions, and with what techniques 
for enforcement are ‘qualitative considerations which fragment the question into 
more answerable units. Our analysis suggests that, although large-scale local con- 
siderations may call for special circumstances of implementation, the majesty of the 
law, when supported by the collective conscience of a people and the healing power 
of the social situation, in the long run wil] not only enforce morality but create it. 
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